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Books Printed for A. Wa np in Little-Britain, and 
J. BuCcKLAND in Pater-noſter-row. 

HE Grammar of Hera/dry, containing; I. Rules of 

Blazoning, Cautions and Obſervations, IT. Practical 

Directions for Marſhalling; with Diſcourſes on the 


ſeveral Parts or Ornaments of an Atchievement. III. A 
large Collection of Arms, by way of Example, alphabetically 


digeſled. With two A ppendices: The Whole adorn'd with proper 


Cuts. By SamveL Kent. In Sv. * 


The GENERAL Laws or Es TAT ES; or, Freeholder's Com- 
anion: Containing the Laws, Statutes, and Cuſtoms relating to 
Freehold and other Eſtates ; whereby all Country Gentlemen and 
Freeholders may know their Rights thereto, and Qualifications ta 
be Members of Parliament, Electors, Jultices of Peace, and Jury- 
men; and to kill Game, ere& Dovecotes, c. In which is com- 
riz d the whole Law of Tenures of Lands, and to whom they 
and deſcend, or otherwiſe belong, on any Alteration, from 


the Eſtate in Fee-fimple, down to Eſtates for Life, and Years, and 


alſo Copyholds ; adapted to the Uſe of all Lords, Landlords and 
Tenants. With a full and compleat Abſtract of the new AR of 


Parliament concerning Diſtreſſes for Rent, Replevins and Eject- 
ments, &c. and other late popular Statutes. Likewiſe ſome very 


uſeful Precedents of Deeds and Writings, applicable to this Work. 


With a large and compleat Table to the Whole, 849. Price 
Bound Five Shillings. 


A Law Grammar ; or, Rudiments of the Law: Compiled 
from the Grounds, Principles, Maxims, Terms, Words of Art, 
Rules, and Moot-Points of our Law, in a new, eaſy, and very 
conciſe Method. For the particular Inſtruction of all young 
Gentlemen, either at Schools, Colleges, or the Univerſities, or 
if privately educated, Attorneys Clerks, and other Perſons ; where 
by they will acquire a great deal more uſeful Law-Learning, 
than by any of the Books yet publiſhed. By G. Jacos, Gent. 
Author of the New Low-Dilicary, Price One Shilling 


and Six-pence. | 


N. B. L is alſo printed in folin, t1ict One Shilling and Sizx-pence, 
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Beoks Printed, &c. 


The Elements of Phyfical and Geomet: ical Afironomy. By David 
Gregory, M. D. late Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford, 
and F. R. 8. Done into Ergliſb with Additions and Corrections. 
The Second Edition. To which is annexed Dr. Halley's Synopſis 
of the Aſtronomy of Comets. The Whole reviſed and corrected 


by EpvunpD SToxe, F. R. 8. In two Volumes in 849 with 
many Cuts. 


The DzscriyPTiON and Usts of the Celeſtial and Terreſtrial 
Globes, and of Collins's Pocket Quadrant. By Joun HARRAIS, 


D. D. and F. R. 8. The Seventh Edition, 8. Price Bottid 
One Shilling. 


SHorT, but yet Plain ELzxmenTs of GeomeTay, ſhewin 
how by a brief and eaſy Method, moſt of what is neceſſary an 
uſeful in Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius, and other excellent 
Geometricians, both ancient and modern, may be underſtood. 
Written in French by F. Icnat. GasTon PARDIES, and ren- 
der'd into Engliſh by Joun HARRISs, D. D. and Secretary to 


the Royal Society. The Eighth Edition, 8 . Price Bound 
Two Shillings. 


The BrauT1ts of the Exgliſß STAGE ; conſiſting of all the 
celebrated PAss AES, SolLItLOQUIEs, SIMILIES, DESCRIP- 
T1ONs, and other PogTicar BEBAVUrIESs, in the Exgliſb Pla 
ancient and modern, continued down to the preſent Year. 
— under proper Heads, in alphabetical Order, with the 


ames of the Plays, and their ſeveral Authors referr'd to. In 
two Volumes, price Five Shillings. 


Oc11By's and Morcan's Pocket-Book of the Roads, with 
their computed and meaſared Diftances, and the Diſtinction of 
Market and Port Towns: Alſo a Table for the ready finding 
any Road, City, or Market 'Town, and its Diſtances from 
London; a SyetET Mar of England, fitted to bind with the 
Book; and an exact Account of all the Fairs, both Fixed and 
Moveable, in alphabetical Order, ſhewing the Days on which 
they are held. 'The Tenth Edition. 

To which is added, a Liſt of the principal Trading Towns, 
to which Letters are ſent every Night from the Poſt-Office in 
Londen : Alſo the Expence of ſending a Letter or Pacquet by 
Expreſs to the moſt noted Towns in England. Price One 
Shillings and Six-pence, 


An InTroducTton to the Uss of the Gropss, and the 
Orrery: With the Application of Aſtronomy to nn ; 
adapted ta the InsTzucTiIon and ENTERTAINMENT of uch 
ns, as are not previouſly verſed in Mathematic Science. 
By Davip Janxinge. Prige Thuyy phillings and Fig-pence, 
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HERALDRY, 


Explaining the 


TERMS us'd in that Science, with their 
Etymology, and different Verſions into Latin, 


Containing all the Rurzs of BLAZON, 
with Reaſons for the ſame. 


The Original Signification of Bzarincs. 
AND 


A conciſe Account of the moſt noted Ox D RRS of 
Kn1GHTHOOD that are, or have been; and 


of Hoxovrs and DicniTi1zts Eccleſiaſtical, 
Civil, or Military. 


Illuſtrated with 196 Devices on Copper. 


* 


The whole deſign'd to make that Science familiar. 
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Revis'd and Corrected with a Recommendatory Epiſtle, 
By Mr. James Cors. 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


ERALDRY wu a Science 
of which mot Degrees of 
Men ought to have ſome 
Knowledge, either as they 
are Gentlemen, or aſpire 
to be reputed ſuch, who are generally the 
moſt rational Part of human Race; for 
the meaner Sort who never look higher 
than the preſent low Station they are in, 
A 2 caſu 
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The PR ETA E. 
cannot be ſuppos d capable of applying 
themſelves to the Study of what is ſo 
much above them. Under the Denomi- 
nation of Gentlemen are comprehended 
all thoſe who are otherwiſe diſtinguiſb d 
by Superior Titles, even to Monarchs 
themſelves ; Gentility being the Baſis and 
Foundation on which all other Honours 


are rais'd For as in Spirituals no Man 


can exerciſe the Epiſcopal Function with- 
out having firſt receiv'd the Order of 


Prieſthood, ſo in Temporals it © impoſ- 
fible to be an Earl, or a Duke, without 


being a Gentleman, becauſe the greater 
Title includes the leſs; and if the Meanest 
Perſon were by the Sovereign at once created 
an Earl, tho no Gentleman before, that 
Creation at the ſame time entitles him to 
the other Degree, which, as has been ſaid, 
* the Groundwork on which all bis Ho- 
nour ts erected. It is ouly England that 
makes a Diſtinction between Nobility and 
Gentry, for in other Countries all Gen- 
tlemen are calld Noble; but then there 
i more regard had of them than with 

; Wy 
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us, among whom the mos} Money mates 


——— 


the greateſt Quality, and has moſt Re- 
ſpect paid to it. 
. raldry & ſo much laid afide, becauſe an 


For this Reaſon He- 


ancient and honourable Deſcent 1 look'd 
upon as of little Value, and Coat» Armour is 
in little Eſteem, by reaſon it is not now 
the Reward of Heroick Actions, but free 
to all that can defray the Charge of it. 
In former Ages the Honour of Knight- 
hood was no where to be attain'd but 
in the Field, and even there it requir'd 
much Service, or ſome ſingular Exploits; 
of later Ages it is not only become com- 
mon among Lawyers and Phyficians, 
which, tho' honourable Profeſſions, are no 
way concern'd in Martial Proweſs, but 
it ts no leſs frequent among the lowest 
Rank of Mechanicks, when Fortune, or 
Fraud, has beſtow'd ſome extraordinary 
Share of Wealth on them. 

Thus Heraldry is grown into Diſeſteem, 
Honour being attainable at an eaſy Rate, 
and without thoſe Toils and Perils which 
were once the only Purchaſe of it, Nor 
is 
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The PRE FACE. 
is this all, for even thoſe who have been 
Ennobled by their Anceſtors, ſeeing others 
advane'd above them, upon no other Ace 
count than their Wealth, do value them- 
ſelves the leſs upon the Dignity of their 
Deſcent ; and many fearce know any 
thing of their Pedigree, for what Reaſon 
the Arms they bear were given them, or 
how to blaxon them, As for thoſe who 
are themſelves the firdt of their Families, 
they can look no higher, nor can they de- 
fire that any other ſbould ; and yet there 
are ſome who will take up with a forg'd 
Pedigree, rather thau go without, there 
being Perſons ſo Ingeniow ( tho" their 
Honeſty cannot be commended) who will 
deduce a Race from Adam in a direct 
Line, or from the Preadamites, if there 
were occaſion, tho at the ſame time it is 
impoſſible to find out, with Truth, the Great 
Grandfather of the Perſon who Rewards 
them for that tolerated piece of Forgery. 
Since theſe Things cannot be redreſs d, 
it avails little to complain of them, and 
therefore it is better to proceed to ſay 
as what 


* 
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what is neceſſary concerning this Work, 
without launching out any farther. The 
Deſign of it is to make Heraldry, as far 
as is requifite, familiar to all ſorts of 
Perſons that defire to be acquainted with 
a Science ſo becoming every Degree, It 
is not requiſite that every Gentleman ſhould 
be a Herald, but it is an Ornament io be able 
to diſcourſe properly of thoſe Things that 
appertain to his Rank, to know how to 
maintain it, and to give all others what 
is due to theirs. That is to be found 
bere with little Trouble, or Difficulty, 
and as little Coſk, All the Terms, Phraſes, 
2 and Rules of Blazon are here collected 
mi the moſt familiar Method, none bein 
ſo eaſy and obvious as that of a Dictio- 
F mary. There being many who read only 
„ with a view of /inding Faults, it is not 
is to be queſtion'd but that this Performance 
t will meet with Criticks to Cenſure it; at 
which the Compiler 15 not much coucern'd, 
being very ſenfible that the beſt of Books 
, are not exempt from the Reflections of 
4 ſome Men. All he pretends to ſay in his 
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own behalf is, that he has conſulted the 
moſt approv'd Authors, given their own 


Words, as near as was confiſtent with his 
Undertaking, and every where quoted 


them; ſo that whatſoever Errors may be 


imputed muſt fall upon them, and not be 
charg d to him. Whereſoever he has 
ventur d to give his own Opinion, it ts 
deliver d as ſuch, and left to the more 
Judicious, either to follow or reject it; 
tho even that is not done without ſome 
Reaſon or Argument to back it. This 
may ſuffice to ſatisfy thoſe who read for 
Information, and nothing will content 
ſuch as do it with Gall and Prejudice, 


* 


TO THE 7 
BOOKSELLER: 
SIR, | | 
x7 FL : al HAVE perusd your Friend's 


Bock, intitl'd, A New Dicłionar 
gory | of Heraldry, and do believe twill 
"S anſwer your Expectation as fully 
as it entertain'd me, unleſs the 


too predominant purſuit after a multitude of 
Arms, Ge. ſhou'd be found to retard Purcha- 
ab (in this Way) from looking into the real 

erit of the Tract. This indeed has too often 
prevail d. And I might affirm, that Guillint 
ih | EY | itſelf 
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itſelf, tho ſingularly excellent for its Method 
and Matter, is indebted for more than half 
of its Reputation to the ſame Means, 7. e. the 
number of Arms, Deſcents, &c. it contains. 

If I muſt deliver my Opinion, your Work 
ſeems well and particularly calculated far ſuch 
as have ſpent ſome time in that Study already, 
and who wou'd render themſelves more eaſily 
and entirely familiar with its TERMS. To 
which End the Gentleman's Method is un- 
doubtedly preferrable to any other, in regard 
that a Difionary avoids all tireſome Repetiti- 
ons, and is ever the moſt Ready Reſolver of 
any Doubt. 

How nicely your Friend hath obſerv'd the 
Nature and End of a. Dictionary the Work 
Itſelf will ſufficiently evince, and how uſeful 
ſuch a Work muſt be 1s tog well known to re- 
quire an Harzngue. I ſhall therefore conclude 
my general Remarks by ſay ing, that as tis cer- 
rainly che fulleſt of its Subject, fo I think it 
the beſt of its Kind which I have hitherto ſeen; 
the Quotations, which for the moſt part com- 
pile the ſame, ſeeming to be not only juſtly 
collected, and generally attended with very 
uſeful Remarks, but alſo ſome of them at 
Tome times controverted too very judicioully, 
Here then is a fit place to thank the Author 
for ſetting to Rights * a Miſtake or two of my 


F lu my Addiziens to Guillim's laſt Imereſton. 
75 | own, 
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own, relative to the Practice of France, which 


he has juſtly done out of Colombiere, &c. al- 


tho' I cannot give out of my declar'd Notions 
of Pretended regular Abatements the ſele& and 
various Methods of Blazoning, and other In- 
ventions of our Countrymen. As to his ſup- 
port of the likelihood of the firſt, I cou'd aſſiſt 
his with a like Inſtance from Itah, and with 
two others nearer home; but, all, tho' they may 
ſhew ſome ſingular and accidental Reſentments 
of Princes for Offences committed in or near 
their Preſence by the Great; yet they do not, 
in my Opinion, amount to a Proof of ſuch 
Cuſtom or Practice, or furniſh SatisfaQorily 
againſt my Reaſans for my Qpinion, much leſs 
countenance the Being of particular Badges 
inveſted in the Hands of leſſer Miniſters, ſuch 
as Kings of Arms, &c. juſtly devis'd, and to 
be be carried as the Correction of particular 
Enormiries, ſcarce now Cognizable among 
Gre:u Men. Aud as to thoſe other Inventions 
hinted, I ſhei only remark here, that Reaſon 
and the conſ-nt of all Nations, nay, even of 
our Neiglubours the Spots, combine to con- 
demi Us. And, for my part, tho' I am far 
from oppoſing any Author, eſpecially an ap- 
prov'd one, yet I muſt declare, I don't fee any 
neceſlity there 1s of implicitly following any 
one againſt either Reaſon or Practice. ; 


To 
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To amuſe by Hyperbolizing is undoubtedly 
an offence to a judicious Reader; and [I fear 
many Gentlemen have been deterr'd thereby 
from ſtudying this Science, ſufficiently to pay 
it that Regard which, under better Manage- 
ment, it wou'd as undoubtedly both merit and 
find : Men of Senſe always requiring their 
Reaſons to be convinc'd before they part with 
their Paſſions, or even their Opinions, in fa- 


vour of any thing. Theſe Reflections induce 


me tb aſk Pardon of that Learned + Author 
and his Admirers, If I drop, as my Opinion 
only, that moſt of his Theology, Philoſophy, 
Natural Hiftory, Bottony, &c. might have been 
there ſpar'd, as not eſſentially neceſſary to the 
Handling the Subject Matter of this Science, 
ſuitable to the Title of his Work. I am ſen- 
{ible in the firſt Aſſumptions of Arms, and in 
roceeding Times, that numerous Figures, 
th natural and artificial, were choſen to 


expreſs ſundry Accidents and Events, the Diſ- 


poſitions, Riſe, Deſcents, Poſts, Poſſeſſions, or 
Names of their Aſſumers, and conſiderable Fami- 
lies have thus tranſmitted the ſame down to us, 
I cou'd alſo wiſh, that for the Credit of our 


. 
— cc. 


+ Dy. Berkham, Dean of Bocking, Author of the Dil- 
play, and its Donor to Mr. Guillim, who publiſh'd it. 
Vid. Prince's Worthies of Devon. in ihe Life of that 
Gentleman. h 


Moderns, 


* * 
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Moderns, they had and wou'd ever obſerve 


3 A 


the ſame, rather than buſy themfelves in 


grafting their Novi, or new Gentry, into 
thoſe of Antiquity, to the confounding all 
Labours of Poſterity. But then, in ſuch Ori- 
ginations, like Concluſions ought to follow like 
Cauſes ; and tho theſe may lead us to ſuch 
Diſpoſition, or ſuch Riſe, or State of. the An- 
ceſtor, if rightly gueſs d, yet ſuch of Poſterity 
as value themſelves on the Gallantry of their 
Lyons, &c. will find but very little from thence 
to juſtify their fond Applications to themſelves; 
nor ought any Books in this Facultyto encourage 
ſuch Notions, ſeeing that even in the Begin- 
ning and moſt flouriſhing Time of Arms, one 
and the ſame 'Thing has been taken to expreſs 
very different Intendments. This is amply 
made out by the plentiful Diſtributions of 
Great Mens Bearings in the Counties over 
which they Preſided, and by ſundry other 
known Practices of the Ancients : All which 
I have ſufficiently remarkd, in my Collections, 
cited as before, and in my Introduction to 
Notitia Ang licana, ſince Publiſh'd. 

But to conclude this long Digreſſion, and 
return to the Dictionary, of which I have al- 
ready given you my Opinion in general: In 
particular I ſhall only add this, 1 cou'd wiſh, 
for the more effectual Diſappointment of even 
Prejudice itſelf, that thoſe latter References, 


I mean 
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I mean the Cuts, had receivd a Blazon at 5 

length in the Common Print, as they are re- ' 

| ferr'd to, and as they there appear. However, 
ii Envy muſt allow, they anſwer the End of 

i! References, and expreſs more fully in Draught, , 

i what is meant by Engrailed, Eraſed, Couped, J 

"8 Rampant, Paſſant, &c. And my Opinion is, 
[ That for one who can juſtify his Betraction 


on that Score, forty will be found to condemn 
i him, and join their good Wiſhes to the Succeſs 
of the Work, with, 


A SIR, &c. 


— 


| Jam. Coats. 


— —— 


— — 


— — — 
— 


— 
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The Reader is deſit d to corre the following 
Errors of the Preſs. 


— 


PB 34, at the word Baron's Coronet, the Reference omitted, which is, "| 
late I. Fig. 27. P. 25. at Bar Gemel, the Reference omitted, and i 

Plate I. Fig. 10. P. 37. at Ba ſton the Ref. omitted, and is, PI. I. Fig. by 
P. 48. at Bendy, the Ref. omitted, and is, PI. I. Fig. 18. P. 71, at Ceraelee 
the Ref. omitted, and is, PI. I. Fig 2;. P. 74. at Chauſſe, the Ref.omitted, 
and is, PI. II. Fig. 2. P. 58, at Contrepoinſe, the Ref. omitted, and is, PI. Ft. 
Fig. 17. Ib. at ontrevaire the Ref. omitted, being Pl. II. Fig. 18. P. go. 
the Ref. to Conchant Pl. II. Fig. 21. 156. for Cannterpaſſant r. Counter paſſant. 
and in the Ref. for Fig. 22. T. 21 P. . the Ref. omitted, being late II. 
Fig. 23. P. 108. at a Delf, in the Ref. for Fig. 3. r. 4. P. 125. al Erminec, « 
in the Ref. for PI. III. r. II. P. 226: at Mr-taille in the Ref. after Fig. r. 4 
24. P. 266. at Pater-noſtree in the Ref. for Fig. 19 r. 20. Ih. at Patriarchal, 
in the Ref, for Fig. 20. 1. 29. P. 306. at Sanguine, in the Ref. for Fig. 27. 7 
read 26. 35 
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OF 


HERALDRY: 


A. 


BATEMENT is an accidental Mark 
annex d to Coat-Armour, denoting ſome 
ungentlemanlike, diſhonourable, or diſ- 
loyal Demeanor, Quality, or Stain in 
the Bearcr, whereby the Dignity of the 


Coat-Armour is greatly abas'd. Abatcinents do 
: conſiſt i in Diminution, or Reyerling : Diminution 


is a blemiſhing or defacing of fome particular Point, 


or Points of the Eſcutcheon, by reaſon of the Im- 


a of ſome Stain, or Colour, thereupon. Note, 
That all the Marks of Diminution, hereunder men- 
tion'd and explain'd in their Places, muſt be ever- 
More 


"I ". 
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more of the Stain and Colours, viz. Law ney, or 
Murray, and mutt in no wiſe be of Metal ; neither 
mult they be charg d in any caſe, for ſo ſhould they 
be Additions of Worſhip. The ſeveral Abatements 
are, a Delf, an Eſcutcheon revers d, a Point Dexter, 
a Point, a Point Champaign, a Plain Point, a Goar- 
finiſter, two Guſſets, the Coat-Armour revers'd. 
[ See each of theſe particularly deſcrib'd under their pro- 
wi Letters.) This is what Mr. Guilim ſays of A- 

atements in his Diſplay of Heraldry, p. 457. The 
laſt Editor of his valuable Work, calls this a Ridi- 
culots I him, p.5. and in his Dictionary adds thus, 
** My Author, Mr. Guillim, indeed, from Leigh, &c. 
hath ſer forth certain Figures, which he gives as 
* the ſignificative Symbols of ſundry baſe and un- 
* generous Actions, and terms them Abatements of 
Honour. Bur I never yet met from him, or any 
* other, one Inſtance of the bearing of theſe Whim- 
© ſies, (for ſo I cannot but term them) confidering 
© that as Arms are by them, and all, agreed to be 
« Infignia Nobilitatis & Honoris, fuch can no ways 
admit of any Mark of Infamy or Baſeneſs, which 
* would make them ceaſe to be Arms, and change 
* to deſpicable Badges of Infamy and Diſgrace, 


which all would covet to lay aſide, rather than 


© carry. Beſides, properly and legally ſpeaking, as 
. no Hereditary Honour and Dignity can be in Fac. 
: abaſed, ſo neither can their Marks : Both indeed 
4 may be forfeited, as in the Caſe of 'I'rca{on, where 

the Scutcheon is totally revers d, intimating, a tora! 
äſuppreffion of the Honour and Dignity” Theſe 
are the very Words of the aforeſaid Gentleman, che 
Editor, to leflen the Authority of Mr. Gn, 
which has held good ſo many Years, and bimſell 
ſeems to coroborate by publiſhing his Work. Nor 
is it Mr. Guillim alone, for he owns the Notion of 
Abatements is taken from Leigh, and others; fo that 


the 


. 
1 
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the general Conſent of Writers is for this Significa- 
tion of the Word Abatement, againſt which this 
Gentleman quotes no Author, ſo that we ſhall find 
him {ſingular in this Opinion, which he calls a 


*I/himſy, tho" it ſeems to deſerve a better Name, 


. 
1 
— 


ſince univerſally ſupported. As to the Argumeuts 
brought againſt tlie uſe of Abatements, the firſt is, 
that neither Mr. Cuillim, nor any other, gives one 
Inſtance of the bearing of theſe Whimſies; yet the 
Sieur de la Colombiere in his Science Heroique, tells us, 
p. 70. That upon Miſdemeanors, the Kings, or the 
Heralds at Arms, eitker retrench'd ſome Part of the 
Coat-Armour, or elſe added to it Marks and Titles 
of Infamy; and he gives us the following inſtance, 
We read in the Life of St. Lewis one notable Act of 
« his Juſtice in the Perſon of Jon de Aveſnes, one 
* of the Sons of Margaret Counteſs of Flanders, by 
« her firſt Husband, or, as ſome ſay, her Natural 
“ Son; for he and William of Bourben, Lord of 
« Dampiere, that Counteſs's Son by the ſecond 
* Husband, or lawfully begotten, they being both 
before the King St. Lewis, together with their 


Mother, to decide their Controverſy, John de A- 
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A for his Offence depriv'd of the Name and Arms of 
- Vermandois, Which are * Or and Axure, and oblig d 
; 2 ** for 


© veſues revil'd his Mother in his Majeſty's Preſence, 
* whereof ſhe complaining to the King, he con- 


* demn'd him for the future not to bear the Lyon 
armed and langued in his Arms, as it were to ex- 
press, that he who with his Tongue ſullies the 


Honour of his Mother, does not deſerye to bear 
in his Arms either Teugue or Claus; the Arms of 
'* the Earl of Flanders being Or, a Lyon Sable, arm'd 
* and langued Gules ; but John d Aveſues was oblig'd 


E to bear it without Tongue or Claws, which was 
_ 2 great Diſgrace to him and all his Poſterity, 
* Some Authors, and among them Feron, inform 
that John, Brother to Herbert Eatl of Vermandois, was 
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for the future, to bear, Gule,, a Panther Argent, 


** which is the Symbol of Felony. Thus we ſee 
© the Arms alter'd, or diſcharg'd of ſome Part, or 
* quite broken, are as Diſhonourable, as thoſe that 
* have new honourable Additions are Reputable 
* and Glorions. © Theſe Inſtances brought by the 
Sicur de Ia Columbiere are ſufficient to ſhow, that 
there have been Abatements in Coat- Armour. Nor 
is it any Anſwer to this, to urge, that in theſe Ex- 
amples there 15nothing of a Delph, or a Point, or Guſ- 
ſete, or any of rhe other particular Marks of Diſho- 
nourabovemention d : Phe taking away of the Lyons 
Tongue and Claws was in Token of Diſhonour ; 
and the altering of the other Coat from Checke to 
a Lcopard was to the ſame End ; which makes out 
that there are ſuch Things as Coats with Marks of 
Diſgrace, and that is what the aforeſaid Editor calls 
a Whimſy, tho” here the Facts ſhow it to be a Re- 
ality, Neither is there any more Force in what 
that Gentleman urges, That Arms are Tokens of 
Honour, and if attended with Marks of Baſeneſs, 
they vould ceaſe to be Arins and become Badges of 
Intamy ; for the reverſing of a Coat is Infamous, 
and yet that fame Coat was before the Token of 
Honour, which then expreſſes the Infamy of him 
that bore it : In like manner, when the Crimes arc 
of an inferior Nature to 'Treaſon, it is reaſonable 
enough to think, that the Coat-Armour, may be 
leſſen d in Value, tho' not totally deſtroy'd; as it is 
in the Perſans of Men, which ſuffer a greater or a 
leſſer Puniſhment according to the Quality of the 
Offence. He ſays again, That all would chooſe to lay 
afide ſuch diſhonourable Blemiſhes ; which cannot be 
allow'd to be in their Power, for whoſoever has 
ſuch Abatement fix d upon his Arms, cannot produce 
them without, becauſe they have ceas'd to be his 
without it; and tho now Arms are little regarded, 


yet: 
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yet in former Days, when all Men bore them on 
their Shields or Banners, if they appear'd without 
them, that was Diſhonour enough, ſhowing them to 
be ſo mean as to have no Arms, and of conſequence 
they muſt either wear the Abatement, or quite {ink 
their Reputation, ſo as to be look d upon as mean 
and inconfiderable. Beſides, theſe 4batements might 
be given to excite Men, after a ſcandalous Action 
committed, to endeayour to retrieye their loit Ho- 
„our; for as Leigh tells us, they might be rewor- 
{hipped again with ſomething of Metal ſet upon 
them ; or when the Father was dead it might pleaſe 
the Prince to add again to the Son rliat which was 
rebated from the Father; but not ſo to the Father 
during his Life, without ſome ſpecial Deſert by 
himſelf done in recompence thereof. To conclude, 
We have a daily Inſtance beigre our Eyes, that there 
is ſuch a Thing in uſe as an Abatement of H: ncur, 
which is the Baten, or, as ſome call it, the Batcor, 
acroſs the Arms of Baſtards, being a Token to de- 
note them ſuch, and without which they cannot 
wear their Paternal Coat, yet they do all actually 
bear it, and there is no denying it to be an Abate- 
ment, Without making Baſtards equal to Children 
lawtully begotten. What has been ſaid may ſuffice 
to ſhow, that Abatements of Honour are real Things, 
and not mecr Whims. | 
ACCIDENT'S OF ARMS are thoſe Notes, or 
Marks that have no inherent Quality or Participa- 
tion of the Subſtance, or Eſience of them, but may 
be annex d unto them, or taken from them their 
Subſtance ſtill remaining; for ſo Porphyrins defines 
them. An Accident may be preſent, or taken away 
vVvithout deſtroying the Subject. Accident may be ſaid 
to be Couſin-Germans to Nothing; for ſo, after a ſort 
does Ariſtotle reckons them, ſaying, An Accident ſeems 
* 40 be near to that which has no Being; for thty kave no 
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Being of themſelves, but as they are in Things of 
Being, and annex d to them. Such Accidents as 
are here meant are theſe, viz. Tincture and Diffe- 
rences. See each of them in their proper Places. 

ACCROCHE is when one thing hooks in ano- 
ther. | 

ACCOLLE/ is collar'd, or wearing a Collar. 

ADOSSE' is back to back. 

ADVANCERS are the topmoſt Branches ſhoot- 
ing out from the Horn of a Buck, below the Palm, 
or broad part of the Horn. | 

ADUMBRATION is a ſhadowing ; and when 
any Figure is born ſo ſhadowed, or obſcur'd, as 
that nothing but the bare Purfile, or (as Painters 
ſay) the Our-line is viſible, ſuch is ſaid to be a- 
dumbrated. In Latin, Adumbratus. As this Form 
of Bearing is ſo very ſingular, I ſhall conceal my 
Objections againſt the Blazon, which I cannot ap- 
prove; ſome term ſuch Adumbration, Tranſparency, 
which tho' it may ſomething plainer deſcribe the 
Bearing, yet I cannot like it. So the Dificnary to 
Guillim's Diſplay. 

AFFRONTE' is the ſame as Confronte, that is, 
facing or fronting one another. 

AIGLETTE, the ſame as Eaglet, the one the 
French, the other the Engliſh way of Writing, and 
both ſignifying a ſmall Eagle. 

AIGUISCE, or Eguiſce, a Croſs Eguiſce, is that 
which has the two Angles at the ends cut off, ſo 
as to terminate in Points, yet not like the croſs 
Fitchee, which gocs tapering away by degrees to a 
ſharp Point, whereas this has only an obtuſe Point 
made by the taking off the Angles, as has been ſaid. 
Plate I. Fig. 1. | 

AJOURE is a Term us d by the French, which 1 
know not that we have any Word for; but it ſig- 
nifies, ſome Part of an Ordinary being fo taken a- 
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*way that the Field appears, as the Word implies, 
being derivd from Jour, the Day, or Light, and 
denotes, that the Part which ſhould be cover'd by 
the Ordinary is ſo far expos d to view. 

AISLE is wingd, or having Wings. 

ALAISEE. Lid. HUMET TY. 

ALCAINTARA (Knights of the Order of) in 
Spam, inſtituted at Alcantara, a Town in the Pro- 
vince of E{\remadura, by Ferdinand King of Leon, 
who deiended it againſt the Moors ; and confirm'd 
by Pope Lucius, Anno 1183. Others aſcribe it to 
Aljoiijo, the Succeſſor to that Ferdinand, in the Year 

21217; by whom endow'd with all the Lands of the 

Knights of Calatrava in the Realm of Leon; but 
acknowledging , the Superiority thereof, and under 
the ſame Ciſtertian Rule. Their Badge was at firſt 
a Pear-T'ree Vert, in a Field Or, to which hung a 
pair of Shackles, as a Sign of their Subjection to the 
Knights of Calatrava; chang'd, Anno 1411, to a 
l hite Robe, and a Green Croſs on their Preaſts, 

A!LERION, ſays the Dictionary to Guillim, is 
a (mall Bird painted without Beak or Feet, like the 
Nlartlet, or Martinet, and refers us to the Word 
Darilet, as if they were the ſame Bird, the contrary 
whereof appears, in that the Martlet, tho' repre- 
ſented without Feet, is not without a Beak, as may 
be (cen under that Name. Colombiere tells us, That 
Alerions are like Eagles without Beak or Feet, ſo 
* call'd, becauſe they have nothing perfect but the 
* Wings ; they difier from Martlets, ſays he, in 
* that their Wings are expanded, and thoſe of the 
* Martlet, on the contrary, are cloſe, and they are 

7 not repreſented facing, like the Alerions, and they 

* denote Imperialiſts vanquiſh'd and diſarm'd; for 

# which reaſon, he adds, they are more frequent in 

> French than in German Coat-Armour. Plate I. 
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AMETHYST), there are of them of ſeveral 2 

lours, but becauſe ſome, and perhaps the beſt of 
them, are inclining to Purple, therefore thoſe who 
blazon the Coat-Armour of Great Men by Precious 
Stones, inſtead of Metals and Colours, do uſe it in- 
ſtead of Pu pure. If what is ſaid of it were true, 
vix. That it is a Remedy againſt Drunkenneſs, ic 
would be much more valuable than it is, becauſe no 
hard Drinkers, who are able, would be without it ; 
But that is a Dream of ſome of the Ancients, like 
many more. 
_ ANCHORED, a Croſs Authored, ſo call'd, be- 
cauſe the four extremities of it reſemble the Flook 
of an Anchor. Thus Morgan, and all Exgliſh Heralds, 
as alſo Colombiere, and the French call it; but it is ſo 
like the Croſs Moline, that I am apt to believe their 
near Reſemblance has occaſion'd ſome Miſtakes in 
Heraldry. What I can ſay, as to the Difference, is, 
that this Croſs ſeems to me to be ſomewhat ſhar- 
per at the Points, turn'd round, than the Moline, and 
that it does not run out ſo wide as that which is 
call'd the Croſs of Malta by Columbiere ; but the real 
Ma'ta-Croſs conſiſts all of {trait Lines, whereas theſe 
are circumflex. Plate I. Fig. 3- 

ANCHORS often occur in Coat-Armour, as 
being Emblems of Hope, and taken for ſuch in a 
Spiritual, as well as in a Temporal Senſe, Hope be- 
ing, as it were, the Anchor which holds us firm to 
our Faith in all Adverſities. Several Engliſh Fami- 
lies bear Axchors, and among them that of Chapel. 
has, Or, an Anchor in Pale Sable. 

ANCREE is the ſame as Anchored ſpoken of un- 
der that Word. 

St. ANDREW, or the Thiſtle (Knights of the 
Order of) in Feot land, is ſaid by the Scots to have 
been inſtituted by Hungus King of the Pitts, to en-= 
courage his Subjects in a War againſt King Athel- |} 

ſtan 
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ſtan of England. Others will have Achaius the 65th 
King of Scotland to have been the Founder, and 
that it was reviv'd by King James the Fifth. The 
Collar of the Order is compos d of the two Badges, 
or Symbols of the Scors and Pifs, being Thiſtles and 
Sprigs of Rue, having the Image of St. Andrew, with 
his Croſs on his Breaſt appendant to it, and this 
Motto round the Image, Nemo me impune laceſſet. 
At the time of the Reformation it was laid aſide, 
being look'd on as Popery, King James the Second 
of England and Seventh of Scotland, reviv'd it, ap- 
pointing the Knights to wear the Image of St. An- 
drew, hanging, at a Green water'd 'Tabby Ribbon, 
and the Royal Chapel at Holy Rood Houſe, to be the 
Chapel of the Order. According to the ancient 
and primitive Inſtitution, this Order is to conſiſt 
of thirteen Perſons, viz. the Sovereign and twelve 
Knights, in Memory of our Saviour and his twelve 
Apoſtles. 

ANIMALS of all forts are born in Heraldry, 
concerning Which Mr. Guilim in his Diſplay, gives 
us the following particular Precepts, in theſe Words, 
* Wherein firſt obſerve, That all ſorts of Animals 
* born in Arms or Enſigns, muſt in Blazoning be in- 
* terpreted in the beſt Senſe, that is, according to 
their moſt noble and generous Qualities, and ſo to 
* the greateſt Honour of their Bearers : For exam- 
ple, the Fox is full of Wit, and withal given 
* wholly to Filching for his Prey ; if then this be 
* the Charge of an Eſcutcheon, we muſt conceive 
* the Quality repreſented ro be his Wit and Cun- 
ning, but not his Pilfering and Stealing; and ſo 
* of all others. All Beaſts of ſavage and fierce Na- 
ture muſt be figur d and ſet forth in theie moſt 
noble and fierce Action, as a Lyon erected bolt 
* upright, his Mouth wide open, his Claws exten- 
4 . if he were prepar'd to rend and tear, (for 
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« with his Teeth and Claws he doth exerciſe his 
. © Fierceneſs; and in this Form he is ſaid to poſſeſs 
* his Vigour and Courage; and being thus form'd 
he is ſaid to be Rampant. A Leopard, or Wolf, 
«< mult be pourtray d going (as it were) Pedetentim, 
*« Step by Step; which form of Action (ſaith Chaſ- 
= N fitted their natural Diſpoſition, and is 
« termed Paſſant. All ſorts of Placable, or gentle 
* Natures muſt be ſet forth according to the moſt 
e noble and kindly Action of every of them; as 2 
« Horſe running or vaulting, a Greyhound courſing, 
© a Deer tripping, a Lamb going with a ſmooth and 
© eaſy Pace, &c. And concerning the true placing 
Hof Animals, of whatſoever kind, in Armoury, ac- 
* cording to Order, Art, and the Property of their 
Nature, the uſe of the Thing whereupon they are 
to be depicted, or plac'd, is to be firſt conſider'd, 
* and ſo mult they be plac'd accordingly, whether 
** they be born bolt upright, paſſant, or tripping, or 


* however. So every Animal muſt be moving, or 


looking to the right ſide of the Shield, and ir is 
« a general Rule, that the right Foot muſt be plac d 
* foremoſt, becauſe the right Side is reckon'd the 
beginning of Motion, and it is the moſt Noble 
Part, in regard it is the ſtronger and more active, 
* whence it is naturally firſt moy'd; and therefore 
* thus to deſcribe them, is to ſet them forth in 
their commendableſt taſhion. As the Right-ſide 
is nobler than the Left, ſo the Upper Part is no- 
e bler than the Lower, and therefore Things that 
© muſt look either up or down, ought rather to be 


deſign'd looking upwards.” - Theſe are the Pre- 


cepts that Author gives us, and yet we find by Ex- 
perience, that there are Lyons paſſant, couchant, and 
dormant, as well as rampant, and that moſt Animals 
look down, and not up; fo that this may be ſup- 
pos'd to be what would be beſt, and not what really is 


in Practice. ANIME. 
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ANIME”, a Freuch Term, uſed when the Eyes, 
Cc. of any rapacious Crearure are born of a diffe- 
rent Tincture from the Creature itſelt. We (ay, in- 
cenſed (che Latins, animatus, or incenſus) of ſuch or 
ſuch Tincture. The Dictionary to the Diſplay. 

ANNULET is a Ring, commonly call'd in Latin, 
Annulus, but by Cambden, Aunellis, which perhaps he 
took from the French, Annelet, for ſo they call them. 
And Colombiere {peaks of them thus: © The Hiero- 
* glyphick of the Rirg is very various; ſome of tho 
« Ancients made it to denote Scryitude, alledging, 
that the Bridegroom uſes to give it to his Bride, 
ce to denote to her that ſhe is to be ſubject to him, 
* which Pythagoras ſeem d to contirm, when he pro- 
c hibited wearing a ſtreight Ring, that is, not to 
* ſubmit to over rigid Servitude. But for my own 
part, I believe the Rings marricd Perſons give one 
another, do rather denote the Truth and Fidelity 
they owe to one another, than that they import 
any Servitude. The Romans by the Ring repreſented 
Liberty and Nobility, and none among them were 
allow'd to wear it, but ſuch as were of their 
Knightly Degree, and Soldiers of Renown. A Ring 


may allo lignify Secrecy, eſpecially if it have a Seal 
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cut on it: And it may be the Emblem of Love, it 
the Face, the Cypher, or the Arms of the Perſon be- 
loy'd are engravd on it. The Ring alſo denotes 
Strength, by reaſon of its circular Figure ; ſo that 
this Figure 1s graceful and of great Signification, 
ANNUNCIADA. (Knignts of the Order of the) 
in Savoy, firſt inſtituted by Amadeus the Firſt, Duke 
of Savoy, at what Time he detended Rhodes from 
the Turks, Anno 1409. Their Collar is of fifteen 
Links, to expreſs the fifteen Myſteries of the Bleſſed 
Virgin. At the End is the Portraiture of our La- 
dy, with the Hiſtory of the Aununciatioa. Inſtead 
of a Motto theſe Letters, F. E. R. 7. ſignifying, 
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Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit, that is, His Valour de- 
fended Rhodes, engrav d on every Link of the Col- 
lar; the Links being interwoven one within another 
in form of a True Lovers Knot. The number of 
the Knigts are Fourteen, beſides the Duke; who is 
Sovereign of the Order. The Solemnity was held 
formerly on our Lady's Day in March, in tize Caſtle 
of St. Peter in Turin; but of late in the Town of 
the Anmmnciada, from which ſo denominated. 

ANTE "in French is Ingraffed, to denote that the 
Pieces are let into one another in ſuch Form or 
Manner as is there expreſsd ; as for Inſtance, by 
Duftails, Rounds, Swallow's-Tails, or the like. 

APAUMEE is the French Term to expreſs an 
Hand open, or extended, with the full Palm ap- 
pearing, and the Thumb and Fingers at full length. 

APPOINTEE, a Crofs Appointee is the yery ſame 
as the Croſs Aiguiſee, theſe being two different 
Names for the ſame "Thing ; the former call'd Ap- 
pointee from the Word Point, and the latter Hieutſee 
which in French is Sloped. Plate I. Fig. 1. 

ARCHES have their Place in Cale e tho 
not in very common uſe ; but we have an Inſtance 
of them in the Family of the Arches, which bears 
Gules three fingle Arches Argent, their Capitals and 
Pedeſtals Or. Which Arms ſeem rather to be an 
Alluſion to the Name, than to denote their having 
been gain'd by any Action of Renown. 

ARCHDUCAL-CROWN of Auſtria is clous'd at 
the top by a round ſcarlet Cap, encompaſs'd with 
a-Circle adorn'd with eight lofty Flowers, and clos'd 
by two Circles of Gold ſet with Pearls meeting in 
a Globe croſs d, like the Emperor's, Plate I. Fig.4. 

ARGENT is no other than the common French 
Word for Silver, and in Heraldy is commonly White, 
all ſuch Fields being ſyppos'd to be Silver, and the 
{ame of the Bearing; and therefore this 1s one of 
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the Metals, and charg'd with the Colours ; Metal 
upon Metal and Colour upon Colour being falſe 
Heraldry. 'I'his Field in Latin is call d Argenteus, 
repreſenting the Metal, and not Albus, or Candidus, 
which is only a Colour. However, as Silver is 
white, we mult ſpeak of it as ſuch : © White, ſays 
* Guillim, is % Colour that conſiſts of very much 
« Light, as deſcrib'd by Scribonins, Albedo eſt color 
« ſimplex iin cor pore tenuiore muita luminoſitate conſtans ; 
* to which Black is contrary. As Colours may be 
« reſembled to things of greateſt Nobility or Repu- 
* tation; ſo is their Worthineſs accounted of accor- 
« dingly. The Colour White is reſembled to the 
Light, and the Dignity thereof reckon'd more wor- 
« thy than the Black, by how much the Light and 
the Day is of more eſteem than Darkneſs and the 
Night, whereunto Black is likened. Furthermore, 
Maite is accounted more worthy than Black, in 
ce reſpect of the more worthy uſe thereof; for Men 
jn ancient Times were accuſtomed to note Things 
well and laudably pertorm'd, and eſteem'd worthy 
* to be kept in Memory with White, and contra- 
* riwiſe whatſocyer was holden reproachful or diſ- 
* honourable, was noted with Black. In Compo- 
* ſition of Arms it is accounted a Fault worthy of 
Blame to Blazon this otherwiſe than Argent; but 
* in doubling of Mantles it is not ſo taken; for 
therein it is not underſtood to be a Metal, but 
the Skin or Furr of a little Beaſt. This Furr was 
* heretofore much us'd of the ancient Matrons in 
* Londen. The Spaniards call this Field, Campo de 
* Plata, a Silver Field, the French we need {ay no- 
* thing of, becauſe we had it from them, and the 
latin has been mention'd before. In engraving 


| ®* of Armour, the Field Argent is repreſented by the 


© whiteneſs of the Paper, without any Strokes on it, 


4 ®* as all other Colours have, and it is mark'd with 
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* the Letter 4. According to Colombiere, it ſignifies 
of Vircues and Spiritual Qualities, Humility, Purity, 


Innocence, Feliciry, Temperance, and Truth ; of 


worthy good Qualities, Beauty and Gentileneſs ; 
of the Planers; the Moon ; of the four Elements, 
the Water; of human Conſtitutions, the Flegmatick, 
of precious Stones, the Pearl and Cryſtal ; of Trees, 
the Palm; of Flowers, the Flower de luce; of Beaſts, 
the Ermin, which is all White, without any Spot; 
of the Parts of Man, the Brain; and of his Ages, 
the Old. Argent allo ſignifies Chaſtity in a Woman, 
Virginity in a Maid, Juſtice in Judges, and Humi- 
lity in the Rich. I have read in a Spanih Author, 
that thoſe who have Argent in their Arms are oblig'd 
to relieve Maidens and Orphans. The only Perſon 
we ever read of that bore a Field Argent without 
any Charge, is ſaid to have been a Knight of the 
Round Table, ſurnam'd the Good undaunted Knight. 
But as we know little of thoſe Knights, we ſhall 
not urge this Inſtance, nor any other Thing that 
may ſcem Romantick, as moſt of thoſe Stories of 


the Round Table are ſupposd to be. © Argent, or- 


White, ſays Hlxanus Morgan, with Red, ſignifies 
* bold in all Honeſty ; with Blue, Courteous and 
* Diſcreet ; with Black, wholly Studious to the 
* Contemplation of Divine Things, yielding up all 
* Pleaſure ; with Green, Virtuous in Youth to the 
* continuance thereof ; with Purple, Judicature with 


Magiſtracy, by the Favour of the People. Plate J. 


Fig. 5. 

\RMED, this we uſe when the Horns, Feet, 
Beak, or Talons of any Beaſt, or Bird of Prey (be- 
ing their Weapons) are born of a different Tincture 
from thoſe of their Bodies, ſaying, Armed ſo and 
ſo. The French uſe the Word Armé, and the Latins 
Armatus. Dif@ionary 10 Guillim's Diſplay. 


ARMES, 


? 
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ARMES, in #rench the ſame; in Latin, Arma, 
a borrow'd Name (by way of Figure call'd Metony- 
mia ſuljecti) from the Military Habiliments (pro- 
periy call d Armes) on which theſe Figures were an- 
ciencly painted, or emboſs d. They have other 
Names alluding to their inſtructive Qualities, as 
Teſſera Gentilis, Inſignia, Symbola, Cc. Coats of Arms, 
or Coat-Armours; other borrow'd Names ſignifying 
the ſame Things, and us'd from the ancient Cuſtom 
of embroidering theſe Emblems upon Surcoats, i. e. 
thoſe looſe Habits of Silk which the Ancients wore 
over their Armours, to keep them clean. In Latin, 
Tuunicas armorum gerunt, &c. (Dictionary to Guillim's 
Diſplay.) The uſage of Arms is of the greateſt 
Anriquity, for it appears by Hiſtory, that as ſoon 
as Men began to make War and endeayour to ſub- 
due one another, they diſplay d Banners, on which 
they repreſented Birds or Beaſts, or ſome other Fi- 
gures, by which they knew their own Party from 
the Enemy. All great Commanders, or Heroes, af- 
fected to have their peculiar diſtinctive Marks to be 
known by, and Kingdoms and Nations had all their 
proper Bearings, which no other made uſe ot. 
Thus Ofiris, by ſome thought to be the ſame as 
Fanus, and {uppos'd to have been Noahs Grandſon, 
bore for his particular Dignoſtick, a Scepter with 
an Eye open on the top of it; Hercules, ſurnam'd 
the Great, a Lyon crown'd, holding a Bzttic-Axe ; 
Anubis, a Dog paſſant; Nimrod, the firſt King of 
Babylon, a Ram; Minus and Semiramis, King and 
Queen of Babylon, a Dove; whence the Prophet 
Jeremy, chap. 25. v. 28, threatning the Jews with: 
the coming of Nebuchaduez.zar, who ſucceeded in 
that Empire, faid, Dereliquit quaſi Leo umbraculum 
ſuum, quia facta eſt terra corum in deſolatiouem, a facie 
ire Columba, & a {acie ire furoris ejus. He hath for- 


alen his Covert as a Lion, for their Land is deſo- 


late, 
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late, becauſe of the Fierceneſs of the Dove, and be- 
cauſe of his fierce Anger. Thus it is in the Latin, 
tho the Engliſh has the Frerceneſs of the Oppreſſor : 
But it was doubtleſs an Alluſion to the Arms of that 
Monarch. The Kings of Judah bore a Lyon, as 
ſufficiently appears by ſeveral places in Holy Writ. 
Every Tribe had its peculiar Enſign, as it is told us 
Numb. ii. 2. Every man of the children of Iſrae! ſhall 
pitch by his own Standard, with the Enfign of their Fa- 
ther's Houſer Thus every Tribe had its own Enſign 
given them by Jacob when he bleſs'd his Twelve 
Sons, as tollows, To Judah a Lyon, in token of his 
Sovereignty, which Lyon ſome of the Rabbins af- 
firm was Or, and the Field Vert; to Iſachar an Aſs 
couchant, to ſhow he ſhould ſerve his Brethren ; to 
Dan, a Snake, expreſſing the Subtilty of that Tribe 
againſt their Enemies; to Naphtali, a Hind ; Joſeph 
a fruitful Bough by a Spring; Benjamin, a ravenous 
Wolt, and ſo of the reſt. But, to come nearcr our 
Times, the Romans are well known to have had the 
Eagle for their Enſign. Notwithſtanding all that 
has bcen ſaid, there arc Authors who will have the 
Pifts to have been the firſt Inventers of bearing 
Arms, but they only bore various Paintings on their 
Bodies, and therefore there is no ſhew of Reaſon 
for giving that Honour to ſuch a barbarous People. 
Herodotus ſays, the Carians firſt ufed them, and others 
that the 4ſſyrians. Howlſoever they firſt came into 
the World, the uſe of them is very ancient, and has 
been follow'd by all Nations in the World, who 
have all taken ſome particular Mark to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd by. The Diſcoverers of America aſſure us, 
That they found the uſe of Arms there, I mean not 
of warlike Weapons, but of the Enſigns we are 
here ſpeaking of. But tho' the uſage of Arms be ſo 
ancient as has been mention'd, they were not then 
hereditary in private Families, as in Kingdoms and 
Pro- 
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= Provinces; for when any Man by his Valour and 


Z Bravery had attain d to be honour'd with any par- 


* ticular Badge of Diſtinction, he could not tranſmit 
the ſame to his Poſterity, and only enjoy'd it 
for his own Life; as is the Caſe now witiz thoſe 
that have any Order of Knighthood beſtow'd on 
them, as the Golden Fleece, the Garter, and many 
others which do not go from Father to Son, but die 
*wirh him that receives them. Hiſtorians tell us, 
they were not hereditary in Fance betore the Reign 
of Lewis the Groſs, nor in Italy till after the Empe- 
ror Baibaroſſa; and it is certain that Englund, ny ing 
trecciv'd all tlat belongs co Armory from Fraace, the 
Succeſſion mult be here of a later Date. Ar this 

Time Arms follow the nature of Titles, which be- 
ing made hereditary, they are alſo become ſo ; be- 
ing the ſeveral Marks to diſtinguith Families, as 
Names ſcryc to know Men by, I mean they o»ght 
to be ſo ; for the good Order that "was tormerly 
obſerv d in this Particular bcirg broken, the Diſtin- 
ction 1s almoſt loſt. Arms are ailo Tokens of Gran- 
zicur and Sovereignty, for which Reaſon Princes to 
expreſ: s their Authority and Power, cauſe them to be 
imprinted on their Coin, and ſhown forth on their 
1 Standards, Banners, Coaches, Shields, Seals; 
Oc. and cauſe them to be aftix'd on the moſt viſi- 
ple Parts of their Palaces and Fortrc!ics, ts ſtrike 
Awe and Reſpect upon all that behold them. Ne- 
thing was formerly accounted ſo valuable as Coat- 


Armour, having been the Reward of Virruc, and 
the true Token of Nobility. They arc all the Gift 


pf Kings and Princes, through the miniſtry of their 

ings and Heralds of Arms, who ought to be Knc v 
ing and Judicious to give the proper Arms to all 
Ferſons. This is a Science that all Gentlemen, and 
uch as value the Honour of their Families oughr 


o be well vers d in; for as among the Romans it 
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was a Diſgrace to a Patrician, or Nobleman, to be 
ignorant of the Laws of his Country, ſo ought every 
Gentleman to be aſham'd of not knowing how tv 
ſpeal: pertinently of thoſe which are the Tokens 
of the Honour of their Families, as being the main 
worldly thing that Men otight to aſpire to. Sir 
Miliam Dugdale, in his Ancient uſage in Bearing 
of Arms, ſhews us many Errors there have been of 
latter Times committed in giving of Arms to ſuch 
Perſons, as have not advanc'd themſelves by the 
Sword, being ſuch as riſe by their Sciences, Judg- 
ments, or Skill in other Arts, Affairs, or Trades; 
with good Reaſon affirming, that they ſhould on- 
ly be allow'd Notes, or Marks of Honour fit for 
their Calling, and to ſhow forth the Manner of 
their Riſing, and not be ſet off with thoſe Repre- 
ſentations which in their Nature are only proper 
tor Martial- Men. Thoſe who deſire to be better 
inform'd ,in this Particular, may ſee that ſmall 
Treatiſe, this Place admitting of no more than has 
been alrcady ſaid. 

ARMORIST, a Perſon well skill'd in the Know- 
ledge of Armory. 


ARMORY, one Branch of the Science of He- 


raldry, conſiſting in the Knowledge of Coat-Ar- 
mov's, as to their Blazons and various Intend- 
ments. 

ARRACHE, is in French, what our Heralds 
call Eraſed, which I ſuppoſe is a Corruption of 
the former, ſignifying torn off, as Eraſed is made to 
import. Plate I. Fig 6. 

ARRONDIE, a Croſs-Arrondie, or rounded, is 
that whoſe Arms are compos'd of Sections of a 


Circle, not oppoſite to each other, ſo as to make | b 
the Arms bulge out thicker in one Part then ano- 
ther; but both the Sections of each Arm lying the! 


ſame way, ſo that the Arm is every where of an 
equal 
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® equal Thickneſs, and all of terminating at the 
2 Edges of the Scutchcon, like the plain Crols. 


>.> Plate J. Fig. 7. 


* ASSEMBLE, Celomliere repreſents as it were a 
* Duftail, or more, to hold the two Parts of the 
= Eſcutchcon together, where the Partition Line is, 
being counter-charg'd, ſome of the Metal and ſome 
= of the Colour of the Lſcutcheon, and he mcntions 
of how many Pieces. This is as to the Word Aſ- 
ſemll# abſolutely uſed, without any Additions; tor 
then he has Aſſemble en Potence, that is cramp'd to- 
gether crutchwiſe, that is, as if inſle2d of Duſtails 
to hold, the two Parts were cut in the Form of the 
Heads of Cruxches, ſo as to hold one another, and 
the Colours vary 'd as before. He has alſo 4{ermbl? 
en rond when a round is cut in to hold, as is {aid of 
the others above. 

ASSIS is fitting. 

ASSUMPTIVE-ARMS arc ſuch as a Man of 
his proper Right may aſſume, with the Approba- 
tion of his Sovereign, and of the Herald. As if 
> a Man being no Gentleman of Blood, or Coat-Ar- 
mour, or elſe being a Gentleman of Blood and. 
> Coat-Armour, ſhall Captivate, or take Priſoner in 
any lawful War, any Gentleman, Great Lord, or 


Prince, (as ſays Sir John Ferne) he may bear the 


Shield of that Priſoner, and enjoy it to him and 


his Heirs for ever, if the ſame be not by like in- 


fortune regain d, be he Chriſtian, or Pagan, for 


that is but a vain and frivolons Diſtinction. In this 


Senſe may the Aflertion of Bartolus be verity'd, 
where he ſaith, And now the common ſort may of 
their own Authority take Arms to themſelves ; but not 


2} otherwiſe than as here ſaid, becauſe the baſe ſort 


of Men having no generous Blood in them, are not 


capable of Armorial Enſigns, which are the Badges 


of noble Diſpoſition, or generous Birth, and there- 
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fore they ougat not to be beſtow'd upon ſuch Per- 
ſons. But in this Senſe it may be underſtood that 
he that is not deſcended of Gentle Blood is holden 
worthy to bear the Coat- Armour that he hath gain'd, 
for the apparent Jolens of Virtue and Valour that 
are found in him. And this is the Juſtice of the 
Law Military; becauſe the Dominion of Things 
taken in a juſt War pafles away to the Conqueror, 
as Ayala oblerves. Yet this is of many Men hol- 
den as 4 Thing very injurious, for that ofcentimes 
the more valorous Man by meer Cafualty falleth 
into the Hands of the leſs Valiant, and the moſt 
V/orthy is oiten impriſon'd by him that, in compa- 
riſon, is of no Worth at all. Nevertheleſs, the Law 
whereupon this Cuſtom is grounded is equa! and 
jaſt, albcic the event thereof falleth out oftertinies 
very hardly, as Caſſeus noteth ſaying, © The bettet 
Sort ſometimes vanquiſh'd in War are ſeen to be 
compell'd to ſubmit to the worſe. For the Law- 
makers did providently ordain for Encouragement 
« of Men of Action, that the Victor ſhall be rc- 
* w--aca in this Manner; for albeit the Faculties 
ud inward don ments of the Mind can by no 
means be Gicoverd, whereby cach Man ought 
to receive Renumeration anſwerable to the true 
meaſi:re of his Worth and Valour, yet did they 
prudently provide for the rewarding of them, in 


* Images of mie Valour and Magnanimity appear. 
And B-/:haſer Ayala ſays, What is ſaid that Things 
taken in juit War decome the Property ot 
* the T'ikers, Was allowd by the Law of Na- 


ce tin, aud the Civil Law, not only as to the 


„% nings but alſo as to free Perſons, that they 


© ſhould become Slaves to the Takers.* If then 
the Perſons of he vanquiſh'd be ſubje& to this Law, 
it were an abſurd Thing to think that the Poſſeſ- 


whom certain Tokens, and as it were expreſs 
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ſory Things of the yanquiſh'd ſhould be mor privi- 
ledg'd than their Owners that are intereſted in 
them. Thus the Diſplay. But to the Exception 
ſaid above to be made by ſome, that baſe Men 
having no generous Blood in them, are not capable 
of Armorial Enligns, the ſame is contrary to all 
Juſtice and Reaſon, as there apply'd, becauſe thoſe 
who have perform'd ſuch Noble Actions, as the 
taking of Great Men in War, or the like, cannot 
be juſtly call'd baſe Men, but are rather reckoned 
more illuſtrious than thoſe who being deſcended 
from worthy Anceſtors, never perform any ſuch 
Exploits, in as much as the Virtue every Man poſ- 
{efles enables him, and not the Virtue of his Grand- 
father, when he has one himſelf; thus he that 
gains a Coat of Arms ſcems toe a better Title 
to it, than he who receives it from his Predeceſſors, 


and perhaps dares not Uray, his Sword in Detence 


N. 


of his King and Coimtry. If then a Man by 
Birth be ever. ſo mean, if he blots out the Wel 
of his Parentage by gencrous Actions, he becomes 
worthy to bear Coat-Armour, and to tranſmit that 
Honour to his Poſterity. 

ATCHIEVEMENT, by this Word we under- 
ſtand the Arms of the Perfon, or Family, tc gether 
with all the exterior Ornaments of the Shicid, as 
Helmet, Mantle, Creſt, Scrols, and Motto, toge- 
ther with all ſuch Quarterings, if any there be, as 


the ſaid Houſe or Line may have Atchiev'd by Al- 
| liances, Cc. fo Marſhall d in their Order as the 
Science directs. Didi ienary to the Diſplay. | 


ATTIRE is the Term uſed to expreſs the en— 
tire Horns of a Stag, or Buck, fix'd on a Piece of 


tte Skull. 


AVELLANE, a Creſ-Avellane, this Term being 


peculiar to a Croſs, ſo call'd becauſe rhe Quarters 


of it ſomcwhat reſemble a Philbert-Nut, and in 


C; 3 Latin, 
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Latin, Avellana. Sylvanus Morgan ſays no more of it 
than that it is the Croſs that does enſign the Mound 
of Authority, or the Sovereign's Globe, caſting forth 
his lower d Ends like the Husk of a Filbert-Nut. 
Guillim juſt names it: But Colombiere, Upton, and ſe- 
veral others do not mention it. 
AUGMENTATIONS are often given as a par- 
ticular Mark of Honour, and are generally born ei- 
ther on an Ineſcutcheon, or a Canton, as haye all 
the Baronets of England, who bear the Arms of 
the Province of Ulfer in Ireland, viz. a Siniiter 
Hand G:zles, ſet in the Commodious Place of thcir 
Arms. However ſuch Augmentations may be worn 
in any other manner, as the Prince that beſtows 
them ſhall think proper. | 


AVIS (Knights of the Order of) in Portugal, 


Inſtituted by Sancho the firſt King of Portugal, in 


Imitation of the Order of Alcantara, whoſe green 
Croſs they wear, but equal to it, neither in Power 


nor Riches. So call'd from a Town of that Name 


in Portugal, being the Seat of the Order, and ſtill 
ſublilts. 

AZURE, in Heraldry ſignifies the Colour Blue. 
The French give it the ſame Name; the Latins call 
it Cyaneus ; Cæruleus and Afureus, the Spaniards, A- 


L, and Blao, as Garibay ſays, in ais Diſcourſe of 


Args. In engraving, this Colour is expreſs'd by 
Lines drawn acroſs the Shield; and mark'd with 
the Letter B. the Letter A. ſtanding for Argent. 
Blue, ſays Guillim, is a Colour which conſiſteth of 
much Red and of little White, and doth repreſent 
the Colour of the Sky in a clear Sunſhining Day. 
Cerul-us color a Celo dictus eſt, quod tanquam ſfolers 
eT diligens neſcit otiari. Colombiere has theſe Words 
of it. The Azure, by ſome call d the Saphir, and 
Sky Colour, and by others 'Turquine, is what we 


commonly call Blue, and which we prefer in 
 Frauce 
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Fyance before all other Colours, becauſe it is the 
Field of the Arms of our Kings, and for its repre- 
ſenting the Sky, or Heaven, which is the higheſt 
of all things created, the Tribunal of God, and the 
* everlaſting Manſion of the Bleſſed. This Colour 


ſignifies Juſtice, Humility, Chaſtity, Loyalty, and 
eternal Felicity; of worldly Virtues, Praiſe, Beau- 
ty, Meekneſs, Nobility, Victory, Perſeverance, 
Riches, Vigilance and Recreation; of the Planets, 


ö Venus and Jupiter; of the Days of the Week, Wedneſ- 
day and Friday; of the Months of the Year, Sep- 


temler; of the Elements, the Air; of Metals, Tin; 
of precious Stones, the Turky Stone; of Trees, 


the Poplar; of Flowers, the Violet; of four footed 


Creatures, the Cameleon ; of Fouls, the Peacock; 
of human Conſtitutions, the Sanguin; and of the 
Ages, Youth. The ancient Heralds ſay, that thoſe 
who bear this Colour in their Arms are obligd to 
aſſiſt and protect the faithful Servants of Princes, 
who are depriv'd of their Wages. I do not know 
that our Heralds take Notice of it, but this Word 
Azure, muſt certainly be deriv'd from the Halian 
Azzurro, or the Spaniſh Azul, both ſignifying Blue. 
Plate I. Fig. 7. 


B. 


AILLONNE, I find in Colombiere, without 

any Expoſition of the Term; but the Cut 

only repreſents a Lion Rampant holding a Staff in 
his-Mouth. 

BANDE is what we call a Bend Dexter, and 

Lion en bande, is a Lion ſtanding in the Form of a 

C 4 Bend 
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Bend Dexter, that is ſtooping, his Head to the 
Dexter Corner in Chief and his hinder Foot in the 
baſe Point Siniſter. 

PANNERE'], when theſe Knights were firſt 
In, ted does ot appear, but they are ſaid to 
have been firſt uſed in England in the Time of 
King dard the Firit, and it is moſt likely that 
the Nau. Vere acquainted with this Order long 
beiure, brought the Knowledge of it hither : 
The Orc cr is certainly moſt Honourable, becauſe 
never conterrd but upon ſome heroick Action per- 
formed in the Field, whereas all other Orders are 
beſtow d for Favour, or other meaner Motives. In 
Latin they have been call vi Equites Vexillarij, and 
in F.each Chevaliers a Banier. The Notions of Ba- 
roms zaving been derivd from them, Cc. ſhall not 
Le lers caken Notice of, as not worth it, but this 
is certain, that they always were, and tit continue 
tlie net Degree to the Nobility, are allow d to 
bear Arms with Supporters, which no others may 
de wider the Degree of a Baron; they ſtill are to 
tale Place of all Baronets, and formerly have had 
Knights Batcielors, and Eſquires to ſerve under 
them. In HFance chey are ſaid to have tranſmitted 
the Degree to their Poſterity, but in England it 
dies with the Perſon that gaind it. Bertrand de 
Grefcliy, Conſtable of France, after the Defeat he 
gave the See at Cecherel, where he took their 
Genera!, Sir John Chandos, made Knights Bannerets, 
Aire Jacques le Mercier, Lord of St. Quintin des 
Neg and the Son in Law of the ſame Mercier, 
call'd Bertauld de Gaſtel, Lord of Vitray le Gaſtel. 
The Ceremony of their Creation is thus: The 
King, or his General, at the Head of his Army, 


drawn up in Order of Battle after a Victory, under 


the Royal Standard difplai'd, attended by all the 
QFccrs, and the —_—y of the Court, receives 
the 
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the Knight, led between two Knights of Note, or 
other Men famous in Arms, carrying his Pennon or 
Guydon of Arms in his Hand, the Heralds walk- 
ing before him, who proclaim his Valiant Atchieve- 
ments, for which he has deſerv'd to be made a 
Knighc Banneret, and to diſpaly his Banner in the 
Field; then the King, or the General ſays to him, 
Advances toy Bazmeret, and cauſes the Point of his 
Pennon to be rent off, and the new Knight having 
the 'I'rumpets before him ſounding, the Nobility 
and Otucers bearing him Company, is ſent back to 
his Tent, where they are all nobly Entertain'd. 
The Words the Herald was wont to ſay to the 
King, or his General upon preſenting the Knight, 
ace theſe, * May it pieaſe your Grace to underſtand, 
* taat this Gentleman hath ſhewed himſelf Valiant 
in the Field, and for ſo doing deſerveth to be ad- 
* yanced to the Degree of a Knight Banneret, as 
* worthy from henceforth to bear a Banner in the 
War. The Heralds that ſo conducted him were 
to receive for their Fees three Pounds ſix Shillings 
and eight Pence; and if he was before a Knight 
Barchelor, then he was allo to pay to the Trumpets 
twenty Shillings. The Scots are ſuppos'd to call 
ſuch a Knight, a Bannerent, fro: the rending of 
his Banner. No Banneret can be made but in 


Time of War, and the King preſent, or at leaſt his 
Standard Royal diſplai'd in the Field. There were 


peculiar Robes and Ornaments belonging to theſe 
Knights, but there have been none of them for 


many Years paſt, the laſt of them being Sir Joh 
* Smith, made fo after Edgehil Fight, for reſcuing the 


Standard of King Charles the Firſt from the Rebels. 


Nor is it likely that there will be more, thoſe Ho- 
nours of the Field having been ſo long laid aſide. 


What has been here ſaid of them is collected from 


Kar, and ſeveral other Authors who have menti- 


. on'd 
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26 B AR 
on d theſe Knights, of whom modern Writers take 
little Notice. 

BARBED and CRESTED, the Latin, Barbula 
and Criſta, Vredus in Heunenburgh. The Common 
Engliſh erm is Wattled and Combed, and ſignifies 
the Comb and Gills of a Cock, when particulariz'd 
for being of a different I incture from the Body. 
Diflionary to the Diſplay. 

BARBEE”, as Croix Barbee, a barbed Croſs, as 
Colombiere repreſents it, being at the Extremitics ® 
like the barbed Irons uſed for ſtriking of Fiſh, or 
other Weapons or Inſtruments commonly call'd Bar- 
bed, which being ſtruck into anything, cannot be 
drawn out again Without cutting a Hole to make 
a Paſſage for the Beards. Plate I. Fig. 8. 

BARKING is the Term uſed for the Cry or 
Noiſe made by a Fox. 

BARON, from whence deriv'd is no eaſy Point 

to determine, the Romans having had no ſuch Dig- 

nity among them, tho' they had the Word; and 

Bratton ſays, the Word Barones imports Men of Va- 

lour. They are the loweſt Dignity among the Eng- 

liſh Peerage, but were of great Power and Authori- 

ty in former Ages, as may be ſeen by thoſe that 
read the Barons Wars. All that is ſaid about their 

Original being only gueſswork, we ſhall paſs it by 

and ſpeak of what is evident. All the Peers of 

England fit in Parliament by their Baronies, tho 
they be beſides Dukes, Marquiſſes, or Earls, and 
the Archbiſhops and Biſhops have Baronies annex'd 
to them, as Abbats had formerly, in right where- 
of they are ſaid to fit among the Peers; but there 
is no doubt of the Spirituality being a diſtin& Bo- 
dy from the Temporality, and ſo they were formerly 
reputcd in Exgland, and are to this Day in other 
Nations, howſoeyer they may be here looked upon 
now, Which is not our Buſſneſs to Diſcuſs. I 
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rons are divided into three Sorts, viz. Barons by 

Tenure, Barons by Writ, and Barons by Patent. 

The Barons by Tenure are the Biſhops, who enjoy 

| their Baronies by Virtue of*their being choſen to 

; +» theirSees, A Baron by Writ is che that is call'd to 

ſit in Parliament by the Sovereign Withgut any pre- 

N ceding Title, of which there have bee many In- 

ſtances; and the Sons of Noblemen during the Lives 
of their Fathers, when they had no Right as yer 
by their Birth to fit among the Peers, have been 
often ſummon'd to the Houſe of Lords in this man- ., 
ner. Ihe manner of erecting a Baron by Patent 
e is thus: He appears in Court in his Long Robe 
C and Hood attended by icyerai Perſons oi Quality, 
two Heralds walk betore him, follow'd by Garter 


. 


Tr * King at Arms holding the King's Writ, a Baron, 
ſupported by two Gentlemen of Diſtinction brings 

it the Robe or Mantle, and ſo they come into the 
bs King's Preſence, kneeling three 'Times, Garter de- 
d _ livers the Writ to the Lord Chamberlain, which is 
- then read. and when they come to the Word therein 
g- © Auveſtivimus, we have inveſted, the King puts on 
1 his Mantle, and the Writ being read out, declares 
at mim and his Heirs Barons. The Writ is given to 
ir the King, who delivers it to the new Baron, who 
Yy atter returning Thanks for the Honour receiv'd, 
oft withdraws with the ſame Attendance as he came, 
0 to entertain the Nobles that introduc'd him at 
nd > Dinner. When Dinner is brought up, Garter com- 
d ing to the Table with the Heralds cries Largeſs, 
re- and repeats the King's Stile and Titles, and then 
Tre at ſome farther Diſtance they again cry Largeſs, 
and proclaims the Titles of the new made Baron, 

> thus: Of the moſt Noble Lord N. N. Baron of N. Cc. 


and then bowing they withdraw, twice more cry- 
ing Largeſs, Largeſs. Where note, that theſe De- 
clarations are made in French. So Mr. Clover in | 


1 | his 
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his Nob. Pol. & Civ. Of Barons made by Wrir he 
ſays thus: The new Baron having receiv d his Writ, 
when the Houſe of Lords is fat, Garter King of 
Arms barc-headed, and wearing his Kingly Coat, 
goes before the ſaid Baron, who is led by two of 
the laſt Barons in their Robes, into the Houle, 
and brought before the Chancellor, to whom after 
kneeling twice, he delivers his Writ to read. Ihe 
Chancellor having read it, congratulates him upon 
his new Honour, and ſo diſmiſies him to ab uis 
Seat, Which is ſhow'd him, Garter ſtill going before, 
and the Chancellor delivers the Writ to the Clerk 
of the Parliament, to be laid up; after which t' 
Baron enjoys all the Honouts and Perogatives Qu: 
to a Baron. Glover, as above. King Richard the 
Second was the firſt that erected a Baron by Patent, 
in the Year 1388. being the 11th of his Reign, 
when he conferr 'd that Honour on Jo bi Beauchamp 
of Holt, Baron of Kidermizſter, inveiting him with 
A Surcoat, Hood, Mantle, Cap aud Verge, being 
all the ſame of thoſe of « V iſcount, with only this 
Difterence, that a Viſcount kas two Guards and an 
half of Miniver, and a Baron but two. The Ba- 
ron 15 not Girt with a Sword, nor had they any 
Coronets till the Reign of King Charles the Second, 
who gave them a Circle of Gold with fix Pearls 
ſet cloſe to the Rim. The Title given a Baron is 
Right Noble Lord, and it is allow'd him to have 
the Cover of his Cup heid underneath whilſt he 
Drinks; and a Baroneis may have her Train held 
up by a Woman in the Preſence of a Viſcounteſs: 
1 he Eldeſt Son of a Baron has no particular Title, 
nor are his Daughters Ladies, but the Eldeſt Son 
and Eldeſt Daughter take Place of all other Gentle- 
men and Ladies. The Coronet of a Baron in 
France, ſays Colombiere is a Circle of Gold enamell'd, 
with a String of Pearls round about it, which they 
placo 
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place over their Arms. In former Times great 
Lords, and Knights of Renown us'd Chaplets of 
Pearls, and did ſet them on their Heads in Sum- 
mer or hot Weather, ſach was the Chaplet of Pearls 
given by King Edward the Third of England to 
E ſtache de Ribeaumont, his Priſoner of War, as to 
ti e Perſon that had fought beſt, and forgave him 
his R-nſom (for they miſtake who think it was a 
Count's Coronet, the ſame being only a Preſent and 
honcurable Reward in Token of Valour and Liber- 
ty, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe Days.) 
BARONET is a modern Degree of Honour, and 
next to Barons, whence the Name is alſo- deriv'd, 
being hereditary in the Male Line. It was inſti- 
rutca by King James the Firſt, on the 22d Day of 


— 


May 1611, and the ninth Year of his Reign. The 


manner of Creation is by a Patent under the Great 
Seal, the Form of them being all the ſame, viz. 
To a Man and the Heirs Male of his Body lawfully 
begotten, for ever; tho' ſometimes the Honour is 
otherwiſe entaild for want of Iſſue-Male. The 
Proem, or Argument of the ſaid Patent being for 
the propagating a Plantation in the Province of 
Ulfter in Trelund, for which purpoſe they were or- 
daind; that is, each of them to maintain thirt 
Soldiers in Trela;:4 for three Years, after the Rate of 
Eight-Pence Sterling, per Diem, to each Soldier, 
which whole Sum was paid into the Exchequer at 
once, upon paſſing the Patents; which, with the 
ces of Honour due to the Officers, amounted to 
above a Thouſand Pounds a Man. They have Pre- 
cedency before all Knights, except thofe of the 
Garter, Bannerets, and Privy Counſellors. They 
are ſtil d Baronets in all Writs and Commiſſions, and 
the Addition of Sir, is attributed to them, as the 
Title of Lady is to their Wives. They take Place 
among themſelyes, according to the Priority of the 


Dates 
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Dates of their Patents, no Honour is to be created 
between Barons and Baronets. At the firſt Inſtitution 
of them King James engaged that they ſhould not 
exceed two Hundred in Number, and that after 
the ſaid Number ſhould be compleated, when any 
came to be extinct for want of Heirs Male, there 
ſhould never be any more created in their Room, bur 
the Title {till diminiſh, to the greater Honour of 
thoſe that remain d. However a Commiſſion was 
afterwards order'd to fill up the vacant Places, 
with Inſtruction to treat with others that defir'd to 
be admitted to the ſame Degree, which is now ob- 
ſervd without any Limitation, with this Proviſo, 
that they be of good Reputation, and Deſcended 
of a Grandfather at leaſt by the Father's Side, that 
bore Arms, and have alſo a certain yearly Revenue 
of one Thouſand Pounds per Anuum. How well 
thoſe Inſtructions are obſerv'd, they that will take 
the Pains may ſee. They are to bear in a Canton, 
or in an Eſcutcheon, which they pleaſe, the Arms 
of Ulſter, viz. in a Field Argent, a Siuiſter Hand 
couped at the Wriſt, Gujes. In the King's Army 
Royal they are to have a Place near the King's 
Standard, and they are allow'd ſome peculiar Solem- 
nities at their Funeral, and their Eldeſt Sons, at 
the Age of twenty one, may receive the Honour of 
Knighthood. Since the firſt Creation of Baronets 
in Englund, there have been ſeveral made after the 
fame manner in {reland; as alſo the Knights of No- 
va Scotia, in the IWeſt-Indies, for planting that 
Country by Scorch Colonies, and the Honour alſo 
made Hereditary, and to wear an Orange Tauny 
Ribbon for their Badge. For Confirmation of 
What 1s here faid and Ss farther Satisfaction of the 
Curious, we will here add King James's Inſtructi- 
ons to his Commiſſioners for admitting of the pro- 
per Perſons to partake of this Honour, which are 
as follows. . For- 
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Foraſmuch as Wie have been pleas'd to authorize you 


to treat and conclude with a certain Number of Knights 


and Eſquires, as they ſhall preſent themſelves unto yon, 


* with ſuch Offers of Aſſiſtance for the Service of Ireland, 
and under ſuch Conditions as are contained in theſe Pre- 


* ſents, wherein we do repoſe great Truſt and Confidence 


in your Diſcretious and Integrities, knowing well, that 


in ſuch Caſes there are ſo many Circumſtaices incident, 


* as require a choice Care and Confideration; We ds 
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bereby require you to take ſuch Courſe as may make 


known abroad both our Pur puſe and Authoirty given un- 
to you, that by the more publick Notice thereof, thoſe 
Per ſons who are diſpos d to advance ſo good a Work, 
may in Time underſtand where, and to whom to addreſs 
themſelves for the ſame; for which Purpoſe we require 
you to appoint ſome certain Places, and Times for their 
Acceſs ; which ue think fitteſt to be at the Council 
Chamber at Whitehall, upon Wedneſdays and Fri- 
days in the Ajternoon, where you ſhall make known 10 
them, (as they come) that thoſe you deſire to be admitted 
into the Dignity of Baronets, muſt maintain the Num- 
ber of thirty Foot Soldiers in Ireland, for three Tears, 
ajter the Rave of eight Pence Sterling Mony of England 
by the Day; and the Wages of one whole Tear to be 
paid unto our Receipt, upon the paſſing of the Patent. 

Provided always, that you proceed with none, except 
it ſhall app:ar unto you upon good Proof, that they are 
Men of Quality, State of living, and good Reputation, 
worthy of the ſame; and that they are at the leaft de- 
ſcended of a Grandfather by the Father's Side that 
bore Arms; and have alſo a certain yearly Revenue 
in Lands of Inheritance of Poſſeſſion, one Thouſand 
Pounds per Annum de claro; or Lands of the old 
Rent, as good (in Account) as one Thouſand Ponnds 
per Annum of improved Rents, or at the leaſt two 
Parts in three to be divided of Lands, to the ſaid 
Values in Poſſeſſion, and the other third Part in Rever- 
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fon, expectant upon one only Life, holding by Dover, o 
in Joynture. 
And for the Order to be obſerved in Ranking. thoſe 
that ſhall receive the Dignity of a Baronet, altho it is 
to be wiſhed, that thoſe Knights which have now Places 
before other Knights (in reſpect of the Time of their 
Creation) may be ranked before others (cæteris paribus) 
yet becauſe this is a Dignity which ſhall be Hereditary, 
wherein divers Circumſtances are more confiderable, 
than ſuch a Mark as is but Temporary (that is to ſay) 
of being now a Knight, in Time before another ; our 
Pleaſiire is, you ſhall not be ſo preciſe, in placing thoſe 
that ſhall receive this Dignity, but that an Eſquire of 


great Antiquity, and extraordinary living, may be rank'd 


in this Choice before ſome Knights. And ſo (of Knights) 
a Man of great Living more remarkable for his Houſe, 
Years, or Cali in the Common Wealth, may be now 
prefer 4 iu this Degree, before one that was made 
a Knight before him. 
. Next, becauſe the; i; withing of Honour, or Value, 
which is kno: i0 be ſought or deſired (be the Motives 
never u but may receive $c41d 4 from fume, whom 
(wanting the ſame good Aﬀeitic;c t the Publick) or be- 
ing iu other Confiderations incapable, can be contented, 
cut of Envy to thoſe that are ſo preferr d, to cafi Aſper- 
fions and Imputations upon them, as if they came by this 
Dignity for any otber Conſideration, but that which 
concerned this ſo Publick and Memorable a Work, you 
ſhall take Order, that the Party who ſhall receive this 
_ Dignity, may take his Oath, that neither he, nor any 
for him, hath Diretily or Indirecily given any more 
for attaining the Degree, or any Precedency in it, than 
that which is neceſſary for the Maintenance of the Num- 
ber of Soldiers, in ſuch fort as aforeſaid, ſaving the 
Charges of paſſing his Patent. 
And becauſe we are not ignorant, that in the Diſtri- 
bution of all Honours, moſt Mea will be deſirous to at- 
tain 
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tain to ſo high a Place as they may, in the judgment 
whereof (being matter of Diguity) there caunct be tos 
great Caution uſed, to avoid the Interruption that pri- 
vate Partialities may breed in ſo worthy a Competition. 

Foraſmuch as it is well kavuan, that it can concei n 
no other Perſon ſo much to prevent all ſuch Ic nvenien- 
cies, as it muſt do Ourſelf, from wheim all Honour and 
Dignity (either Temporary or Hereditary) hath its on- 
Iy Root and Beginning, you ſhajl publiſh and declare to 
all whom it may concern, That for the letter Warrant 


/ your own Ations, in this matter Precedeucy 


(wherein ze find you ſo defirons to avid all juſt Excep- 
trons) We are determined upouView of all theſe Patents, 
which ſhall be ſubſcribed by you, before the ſame paſs 
our Great Seal, to take the eſpecial care upca vs, to 
order and rank every Man in his due Place; aud theres 
in always to uſe the particular Confel aud Advice that 
you our Commi(ſſicaers ſhall give ns, & whoſe Integrity 
and Circumſpettion we have had ſo goed Experience, and 
are fo well perſwaded, as we aſſure Our ſe!f, you will 
uſe all the beſt means you may, to inform your own Judg- 
ments in caſes doubtful, before you deliver us any ſuch 


Opinien as may lead us in a caſe of this Nature, where- 
in our Intention is (by due Conſideration of all neceſſury 
* Circumſtances) to give every Man that Satisfaftion, 
* which ſtandeth with Hencur and Reaſon. 


Laſtly, Huving now directed you how and with what 


4 Caution you are to entertain the Offers of ſuch as [hail 
= preſent themſelves jor this Dignity, Ie do alſo require 
Jon to obſerve theſe two Things; the ene, That every 


| fuch Perſon as ſhall be admitted, do cater into Juſficient 


Bond, or Recogniz.ance, to Our uſe, for the Payment of 


that Portion which ſhall be remaining after the firſt 


Payment is made, which you are to ſee paid upon Deli- 


very of the Letters Patents. The other, That ſeeing this 


Contribution for ſo publick an Aclien is the Motive of 


= *his Dignity, and that the greateſt Goed which may be 
| D 


expected 
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expected upon this Plantation, will depend upon the cer- 
tain Payment of theſe Forces which ſhall be fit to be main- 
taind in that Kingdom, untill the ſame be well eſtabliſh d, 
the Charge whereof will be born with the greater Difficulty, 
F we be not eas d by ſome ſuch extraordinary Means ; we 
require you our Treaſurer of England, ſo to order this 
Receipt, as no Part thereof be mixed with our other 
Treaſure, but kept apart by itſelf, to be wholly converted 
to that Uſe to which it is given and intended; And ir 
regard thereof, that yon aſſign it to be received, and 
the Boads to be kept by ſome ſuch particular Perſon as 
you ſhall think good to appoint, who upon the Payment of 
every ſeveral Portion, ſhall both deliver out the Bonds, 
and give his Acquittance for the ſame. For which this 
ſhall be yours, and is the ſaid Receiver s ſufficient War- 
rant in that behalf. | 
BARON'S-CORONET has only fix Pearls on 
the Gold Border, not rais d, to diſtinguiſh him from 
the Earls, and the Number of them limited to 
ſhow he 1s inferior to the Viſcount. 
_ BARR, This is an Ordinary in form of, bur leſs 
than the Feſs, call'd by the French Faſce en deviſe. 
Sir 7ohn Fern gives it in Latin, by the Word Traber, * 
but Mr. Gillon approves better of Vectis, in re- 
gard it expreſſes rather the bigger ſort of Timber or 
Beams; when as for Vectis he tells us that Cornelius 
Xiliauus Dufleus (a great Etymologiſt) makes it the 
Lain for the Belgic Word Hameyde. Says he, Hameyde 
eſt obex, vectis, Repagulum, five Lignum tranſverſum, 
quod oftijs apponitur in poſtem. And this Word, 
adds my Author, the Lord de UEſpinoy, in his 
Recherches of the Nobility of Flanders, uſes in the 
Blazon of the Arms of the Illuſtrious Family of 
the Fander Hameydes of Hainault, who take their 
Name from Hameyde, one of the two and twenty Ba- 
ronies of that Province; thus D'Or a trois Hameyde: 
de Geules, that is, Or, three Humets Gules, or Bars 
coupes; Þ 
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couped; and according to my Author in Latin, 
thus, Tres miniatos Veftes a lautere ſcuti Diſjunttos in 
ſolo Aureo. C hijfletins uſes Tania trat foerfa in Hun- 
garia, and Luxemburg; and fo Vjedus in Saxe mo- 
dern. Faſciola the Diminutive of Faſcia, my Aus 
thor thinks to be a very good Word; but ref diſ- 
agrees with our Eugliſi Practice, w hich denies the 
Feſs any Diminutive; yet it is conſonant to the 
Cuſtom of France, and other Nations who do al- 
low it. Old Blazoners us'd Barra, and for a Bar- 
zulet, Barrula. Diftionary to the Diſplay. Plate J. 
Fig. 9. 
BARR-GEMEL, . e. a double Bar. The 
French term theſe Finnelles, and the Latin, accord- 
ing to the French Advocate Burcu, Jugariaæ ſaſciolæ, 
or Inſtitæ bijuges. Our Countriman Mr. Gillon, 
has Faſciolæ gemell-e, gemina, or geminatæ, and Fa- 
ſciolue duplices, as tho they were Diminutives ot the 
Feſs, which I am inclin'd to believe, tho' ſome of 
our Writers are ſo much againſt that Ordinaries 
having any Diminutive. Di&icnary to the Diſplay, 
BARRY, the Antients, ſaith Mr. Gibbon, ren- 
derd it by Barratuss Uredus from the French, 
who as often terms it Faſce, or Face, as Burelle, 
uſes the Word Fuſctiatum in Coucy 3 but in Vieville, 
he terms it Tæniatum; ard in both places he ad- 
joins the Abjective Tranſve: ſus, which conſidering 
the Etymology of Faſcia, is there needleſs. We 
underſtand it to be a Shield divided tranſverſe int 
four, fix, or more equal Parts, and conſiſting of 
two or more Jinctures interchangeably diſpos'd. 
Note, That with us in £zgland, the Number of 
Pieces is always even; and by that means it is, that 
we underſtand when a Field is divided Bqrways, or 
when it is charg'd with Bars. But the French and 


#E »ther Nations are not fo nice in theſe Points, they 
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48 as often {ay Barry of {cven, or nine, or three, or 

| four Bars. Di vt ſupra. Plate I. Fig. 11. * 
5 BARRY BENDY, By this we underſtand a 


Pnield, equally divided into four, {is, or more equal 
Parts, by Lines drawn tranſverſe and diagonal, in- 
terciangeably varying the J inctures of which it 
conſiſts. Ihe Ancients, as Mr. Gibbon obſerves out of 

the Book of St. Albans, would Blazon thus, Arma 
barrata bendaria ex allo & rubeo. But I ſhou'd 
think it much more intelligible thus. Scutum in ſex 
partes tranſverſe & oblique de Argento & colere Rube) 
(wiciſſim contrapofito) diviſum. Ibid. Plate 1. Fig. 

I 2. 

BARRY-PILY, This is Mr. Guilim's Method of © 
explaining this Form of Bearing. Gerard Leigh is { 
vworle in his Barry Bendy. Bara calls it Poiates en 
Face, and Names the Number of Pieces. Seguin, a 
Learned Frenchman, has party emanche, fo hath Moun- 
ſieur Baron, who renders it in Latin, by Runcinatus, 
Crlp:tatus, or Cuſpidatim mutuo inſeflus. Bir. Gib- 
L in his Introduction, ad Lutiuam Blazoniam, ſome— 
thing after Bara's Opinion, holds them to be Piles 
in Fels counterplacd, and accordingly blazons the 
Arnis of the Lawdas Quinæ (ex Argento) pontis pile 
eraijuerje, totidemque e minio, viciſſim contrapeſite, : 
totur: Clypenm tranſeuntes, to diſtinguiſh it from, | 
Party per Pale dancetie. And if I may give my 
Opinion, Party per Pale dancette, throughout, is 1 
conciſe way, and full as expreſtive as any. The 
Freiich ſay, Emanche d Argent, GT de Gueles, of ſo 
many Pieces. Dc. ut ſupra. 

BARRE is in French what we call a Bend Sini- 
ſter, and Lien pcfe en baire is a Lion ſtooping his 
Head to the Siniſter Corner of the Eſcutcheon, and 
his hinder Foot in the Dexter baſe Point; being a 
Lion Saliant looking to the Siniſter Side inſtead 
of the Dexter, and has this Name above given 


him 
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him becauſe he ſtands athwart in the manner of a 
Bend Siniſter. 

BARRELLET or BARRULET, in Trench 
Burelle, is the fourth Part of a Bar, or the one half 
of the Claſſet, an uſual Bearing in Coat-Armour. 
By ſome call'd in Latin Barrula, by others Faſciola 
tranſver ſa. 

BARRULY, in French Burelee, is when the 
Field is divided barways, that is, acroſs from Side 
to Side into ſeveral Parts. In Latin, tranſve, ſa 
faſciolaus. Notw ithiſtanding this being properly 
acroſs the Shield, Colombiere has Burel en pal, which 
we call Pah, yet he ſays he looks upon it to be pro- 
per, notwithſtanding that ſome others call'd it Ver- 
gette. Plane I. Fig. 13. 

BASE in the Bottom or lower Part of the Shield” 
The Baſe Point. Plate I. Fig. 13. Letter I. 

IN BASE denotes the Poſition of avy thing plac'd 
in the Bottom or lower Part of the Shield. The 
Latin, In ima Parte, as Chiffletizs in Auſtria vetaus, 
and in imo, in Sicilia. 

BASTON, as porperly written, being the French 
Word for a Staff or Cudgel, but by Eugliſñ Writers 
corruptly Baton, Battoon, and Batune, docs not go 
from Side to Side, as the Bend or Scarf does, be- 
ing in the Form of a J'runcheon, and as a note of 


2 Baſtardy, and ought not to be born of any Metal, 
= unleſs by the Baſtards of Princes, neither ought to 


be remoyd till three Gencrations, with which they 
may bear the Coat-Armour of their Fathers, and 
when they leaye it off, they muſt bear ſome other 
Mark, according as the King of Arms thinks fit, or 
elſe may alter the Coat in the whole. So Sylvanus 
Morgan, of the Baſton among us. The French make 
the Baſten the third Part of the Bend in Breadth, 
but retaining the full Length from Side to Side, 
according to Colombiere, who ſays, there may be 
| D 3 | | thers - 
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therefore twelve of them upom a Field, and theſe 
are not reckoned any Mark of Baſtardy ; but for 


— 


that End, he adds, they uſe the Baſton peri, tliat is, 


cut off at both Ends, as is uſed in England. Some 
Ancient Writers in Latin have given this the Name 
of Fiſſura, and Baculus, which laſt is the true 
meaning of the French Baton; tho Mr. Gibbon is ra- 
ther for the Diminutive Bacillus; but Baſton is no 
Diminutive. Uredus ufes the Word Vectis, which 
{till is more remote from a Baſten, as being a Leaver, 
or ſuch large Piece of Wood. 
BATCHELORS ( Knights) may be now 
aid to be the only Knights in England, belides 
oe of the Garter, who are of a much higher 
Se,; for Bannerets, and thoſe of the Bath have 
Lo long dif d, and Paronets are not porper!y 
Knights. They are of the ſame Sort with thoſe 
nat were formeriy made ſuch by holding a certain 
Proportion of Land by Knight's Service, and there- 
fore were oblig d to ſerve the King in his Wars at 
their own Expence, for the Space of forty Days. 
About the Quantity of a Knight's Fee there have 
been various Opinions, or rather it has yary'd ac- 
cording to the Times, being krit reckoned at twenty 
Pounds per Annum, and afterwards at forty. In 
Latin, a KRuighte is commonly call'd Miles, a 
Soldier, becauſe they ought to be the Prime of 
Soldiers, tho now very few know any thing of it. 
They are alſo {lil'd Equites, Horſemen, becauſe they 
were wont to ſervea Horſeback, But that is the Ge- 
neral Denomination of all Knights, whereas theſe we 
are {peaking of aro ſtil d Equites aurati, or Knights of 
the gilt Spurs, becauſe they had fuch given them 
at their Creation, For this Reaſon, when a Knight 
had committed a Capital Offence, . it was uſual 
publickly to degrade and deprive him of his Ho- 
nour of Knighthood, which was done by ungirding 


— — 
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le 9 his Military Belt, taking off his Sword and break- 
Ir ing it, and hewing off his Spurs with a Hatchet, 
55 his Gauntlets being alſo pluck d from him, and 
le 1 the Eſcutcheon of his Arms revers'd. He that 18 
* to receive this Dignity kneels down before the 
1 * King, who touches him upon the Shoulder with his 
2 Naked Sword, ſaying in French, Sols Chevalier an 
o Z mom de Dieu, bc a Knight in the Name of God; 
h and then adds, Riſe Sir A. B. the which Honour 
r, does not deſcend to the Poſterity. Earls in ancient 

> Times made Knights, but now none but the King. 
W * By the ancient Common Law of this Realm, if a 
s Villain were made a Knight, he was immediatly i in- 
0 franchis'd; and if a Man of baſe Birth and Condi- 
e. tion doth ſtrike a Knight, he was to loſe his 
Y Hand: By Magna Charta, Knigats are cxcmpted 
le from Cart-taking, that no Demcine Cart of them 
n * ſhall be taken. By the Stat. I. Ja. Knights Sons 


may keep Greyhounds, and Setting Dogs, and 
NeCts to take Pheaſants and Partridges in, tho' they 


8. cannot expend 104. per Aunnum, nor be worth 2001. 
0 Knights are excus d from Attendance at Leets, 
0 4 which Baronets are not. There 3s fo little belongs 
* to Knights now, that more need not be ſaid of 
n them; for to ſcarch out what was, and has now 
a 8 ceas d to be, is little to the Purpoſe. 

Xf = BATH (Knights of the) that the making ct 
t. Knights by this folemn Mannner of Bathing, and 
y other ſacred Ceremnnics (notwithſtanding the Ori- 
ginal of it cannot be difcern'd) is of no leſs An wiquity 
e than the Times of our Anceſtors the Sun, is not 
f ZF (l think) to be doubted : For. tho? that mention be 
nn made by W. of Matnesbury, of King Alfie making 
t his Grandſon At helſtan a Knight, he inſlances no 
| FF more than the Purple Robe, with the Sword, and 
rich Belt; yet it is apparent that when Geeffrey of 
3 = Amor, in Order to his Marriage with Maud the 
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Empreſs, only Daughter to our King Heury the 
Firſt, was made a Knight at Rome, by the ſame 
King Heu, on Whitſunday, An. 1227. 27 Hen. I. 
It is ſaid by fohn, the Monk of Marmonſtier, that 
he, with twenty five Eſquires then attending him, 
were Bathed, according to the ancient Cuſtom. The 
Ceremonies us at the Creation of theſe Knights, 
ale too long to be here inſerted at large, but an Ex- 
tract of the ſame is as follows. Fiſt, When the 
Eſquire to be Knighted came to Court he was to 
be received by the King's Officers, and have two 
Eſquires of Note to attend him. Secondly, It he 
came before Dinner, he was to carry up one Diſh 
to the King's Table. Thirdly, Then the other two 
Eſquires were to conduct him to his Chamber. 
Priurihly, At Night he was to be ſhav'd and his 
Hair cut round, Then the King commanded his 
Chamberlaia, attended by Knights and Eſquires, 
te go v the Chamber of the Perſon to be Knighted, 
wit Muſick, Singing, and Dancing, and there to 
intorm him of Feats of Chivalry. Fifthly, The 
Eſquire was to be put into a Bath provided for 
that purpoſe, and hung round, becauſe of the Cold. 
Sixthly, He was taken out of the Bath, and put in- 
to his Bed, which was to be without Curtains, 
there to lye till he was Dry and then to be cloath'd 
Warm, and over his immer Garment was to have a 
Robe of Rulict with long Sleeves, having a Hood 
thereto, like that of an Hermit. Seventhly, Then 
the Chamber Door was to be open'd and the new 
Knight, conducted to the Chapel by old Knights, 
with Muſick, and other Eſquires Dancing and Sport- 
ing bcfore him. Eighthly, In the Chapel the Knights 
that attended were to have Wine and Spices, and 
then to be diſmiſsd with Tnanks. Ninthly, The 
new Knight was to ſtay in.the Chapel all Night, 
ſpending the ſame in Prayer; and in the Morning 
| h 1 1 ne 
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he was to confeſs his Sins to the Prieſt. Tent hy- 
During the Time of Maſs a Taper was to burn be- 
fore him, which he held during the Goſpel. Ele- 
vent hy, At the Elevation, an Eſquire was to take the 
Hood off his Head, and hold it till the laſt Goſpel. 


FJuelſahly, At the end of the Maſs, that ſame Eſquire 


was to offer the Candle at the Altar, and a Penny or 


more. This done he was to be laid in Bed, and 


continue there till Day light. Then the King be- 


ing ask d, the Chamberlain, and other Company 
before mention d, went again to his Chamber to 
raiſe and dreſs him; but before they were tu ſay, 
Sir; Good Morrow to you, it is Time to get up, and 
* make your ſelf ready. Then the ſeveral Knights help- 
cd to Dreſs him. Thirteenthly, When dreſs'd they 


mounted a Horſeback and conducted him to the 
Hall with Muſick before them, and a young Eſquire 
carrying his Sword betore him, holding it by the 


4 Point. Fourteenthly, At the Hall Door, the Marſhals 


and Huiſhers to meet, and deſire him to alight, 
and the Marſhal to have his Horſe for his Fee, or 


elle a hundred Shillings, and the Knights conducted 
him up the Hall, to ftay till the King came, the 


young Eſquire ſtill holding up the Sword. Fifteenthly, 
When the King was come he took one of the Spurs 
ſrom the Chamberlain, and delivering it to ſome 


2 Perſon of Note, order'd him to put it upon his 


right Heel, who did it Knceking, and then another 


| Knight put on the other Spur ; after which the 
2 King girt on his Sword, the new Knight holding up 
his Hands together. Sixteenthly, Next the King put- 


ting his Arms about his Neck ſaid to him, Be thou 2 
good Knight, and kiſs d him. Then the Knights 
conducted him to the High Altar in the Chapel, 
where he promis'd to maintain the Rights of hol 

Church, during his whole Life. Sæventeenthly, After 
which he ungirt his Sword, and offer d it to God, 


pray 
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praying to God and his Saints, that he might keep 
that Order he had taken unto the End, and then 
had a Draught of Wine. Eighteenthly, At his going 
out of the Chapel, the King's Maſter Cook, being 
ready to take oft his Spurs for his Fee, ſaid, I the 
King's Maſter Cook am come to receive your Spurs for 
my Fee; and ; you. do any thing contrary to the Order 
of Knighthood (which God forbid) I ſhall hack your 
Spurs from your Heels, Nineteenthly, After this, the 
Knights again conducted him into the Hall, where 
he fate the firſt at the Knights Table, and the 
Knights about him to be ſery'd as the others were; 
but he was neither to, Eat, nor Drink at the 
'Table, nor Spit, nor look about him, upwards or 
downwards more than a Bride, But one of his 
Governors was to hold a Handkercher before him, 
when he was to Spit, And when the King was 
rifen from Table, and gone, he was to be attended 
by Knights, Muſick, c. to his own Chamber, 
where they were to take Leaye of him, and go to 
Dinner. Trwentiethly, The Company being gone he 
was diſrob'd of his Attire, to be given to the King 
of Arms, it he were preſent; and if not, to the 
other Heralds, it there; . otherwiſe to the Min- 
ſtrels, with a Mark of Silver, if he was a Knight 
Batchelor; it 2 Baron double ; if an Earl, or of a 
Superior Rank, double that again. And his Ruſſet 
Night-Cap was given to the Watch, or elſe a No- 
ble. Twenty firft, Then was he cloath'd again with 
a Blue Robe, the Sleeves whereof to be ſtreight, 
ſhaped after the Faſhion of a Prieſt's; and upon his 
left Shoulder to have a Lace of white Silk, hang- 
ing; and he to wear that Lace upon all his Gar- 
ments, till he had gain'd fome Honour and Renown 
in Arms, and were Regiſter'd as of high Record, as 
the Nobles, Knights, Eſquires, and Heralds of Arms, 
and were renown d for ſome Feats of Arms, as _ 
. zid; 
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ſaid; or that {ome great Prince, or moſt Noble Lady 
could cut that Lace from his Shoulder, ſaying, Sir, 
We have heard ſo much of your true Renown concerning 


your Honour, which you have done in divers Parts, to 


the great Fame of Chivalry, as to yourſelf, and of him 
that made you a Knieht, that it is meet this Lace be 
taken from you. Twenty ſecond, After Dinner the 
Knights of Honour, and Gentlemen, muſt come 
to the Knight, and conduct him into the Preſence 
of the King, the Eſquires Governors going belore 
him, where he is to ſay, Right Noble and Renowned 
Sir, Ido in all that I can give you Thanks, for theſe 
Honours, Courteſies, and Bounty, which you have 
wouchſaſed to me. And having ſo ſaid, ſhall take 
his Leave of the King. Twenty third, Then are the 
Eſquires Governors to take their Leave of this 
their Maiter, ſaying, Sir, we have according to the 
King's Command, and as we were obliged, done what ve 
can; but if thro Negligence, we have in ought diſ- 
pleas d you; or by any thing we have done amiſ, at this 
Time, we deſire Pardon of you for it. And on the o- 
ther Side, Sir, as Right is, according to the Cuſtom of 
the Court, and Ancient Kingdoms, we do require our 
Robes and Fees, as the King's Eſquires, Companions to 
Batchelors, and other Lords, The Curious may find 
this more at large in Sir H/illiam Dugdale's Antiqui- 
ties of Warwickſhire, page 53. from whence this is 
taken. | 
BATON, a Croſs Baton, vid. Potent and Baſton. 
BATONS, a Crs of four Batons in a true Lovers 
Knor, that is croſſing one another interchangeably, 
which Gillon in Latin thus expreſſes. Crux e qua- 
tuor bacillis conſtans, qui alias ſuper alium viciſſim, & 
ſulter, pro veri amoris nodi modo inter ponuntur. That 
is, croſſing one another over and under. Bara in 
French calls it, Quatre batons paſſex lun ſur Pautre, 
en form de Croix, as alſo une Croix compoſe de quatre 
"Ich : 8 batons. 
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batons, The firlt of theſe is the beſt, and yet 
oes not fully explain the Staves croſſing over and 
under interchangeably. If the Croſs contiſt of four 
Batons, not interlac'd, then may it in Latin be call'd, 
Crux e quatuor bacillis conſtans ; and yet is this Crols 
by Upton call'd, Crux dupla partita; and this he at- 
firms to be the proper Denomination allow'd by 
the moſt knowing Men. 
 BATTERING-RAMS, much in uſe among tlie 
Antients, before Gunpowder was invented, for bat- 
tering the Walls of Places they beſieg' d. They 
were large Pieces of Timber with great Iron Horns, 
like thoſe of a Ram at the End, from which they 
took their Name. Theſe were flung up to a pro- 
port ionable height, ſo that they could ſwing for- 
ward and backward, and being ſo poſted near the 
Walls of the Place, a great Number of Men ſwung 
them with all their Strength againſt thoſe Walls, 
which being continu'd without Intermifion, at 
length made ſome Impreſſion, as Cannon Balls 
do now, tho' the Violence of the Sttokes was 
much Inferior, however this was effectual where 
Walls were weak, or elſe if they were undermin'd. 
Theſe Rams we ſometimes meet with in Coar-Ar- 
mour. Plate I. Fig. 15. | 
BATTLE-AXE, was a fort of Weapon, tho' 
now ſcarce known, ſormerly much us'd in War, 
havingan Axe on the one Side, whence it takes the 
Name, and a Point on the other, either to cut, cr 
drive into the Bodies of Enemies, as alſo a Point 
at the End, tho'not long, fo that they could thruſt, 
cleave, and enter by Stroke, of ſervice then when 
Swords would not do Execution upon Armour, 
whereas theſe with their Weight and a ſtrong Arm 
broke through all. They are frequent enough in 


Coat-Armour. 
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BEAKED, in French Becque, is the Term us d 
to expreſs the Beak or Bill of a Bird. When the 
ſaid Beak and Legs of a Fowl ate of a different 
Pincture from the Body, we {ay beaked and mem- 
bered of ſuch a Tincture. Baron renders it in La- 
tin, Roſtratus & tibiatus. Chiffletius ſays, Roſftroa & 
crtiribus, iu Carniola, and Germania, Uredus the fame 
in Polonia, Germania and Brandenburg. Guillim does 
; not uſc the Term Beaked, but inſtead of it Armed. 
BEAM is the Term us d to expreſs the main 
Horn of a Hart or Buck. 

> A BEAR is as fierce a Creature as any other 
N > whatſoever, naturally ſloathful, heavy and lumpiſh, 


Are 


but withal as bold and daring as may be. The 
FPemale is reckoned ſtil] more outrageous than, 
- = the Male, and ſaid to lick her young ones into 

= Shape, as bringing them forth quite deformed, and 
D to ſhew her Fury in Defence of her Cubs, the Scrip- 


2 | ture ſays of the Lord, That he will meet his Ad ver- 

is / faries, as a Bear robbed of her IVhelps. Bears and 

„ Parts of them are very frequent in Coat-Armour; as 

e © the Family of Barnard bears, Argent, a Bear Ram- 

ig. pant Sable; and that of Berwyck, Argent, a Bear's 
Head eraſed Sable. 

: > BEASTS, or their Parts, ſays Sir John Ferne, in | 
„ Arms, are borrow'd from the Huns, Hungarians, | 
in | Scythians and Saxons, cruel, and moſt fierce Nations, 
5 5 who therefore delighted in the bearing of Beaſts of 

er lie Nature, in their Arms, as Lyons, Bears, 

nm: Wolves, Hyenes, and ſuch like; which Faſhion like- 

lt. wiſe came into theſe our Countries, when thoſe 

en Huarbarous People over-ran with Conqueſt the Weſt 

W Part of Europe. Be that as it will, this is no Place 

m do controvert thoſe Matters, eſpecially conſidering 

in that the common uſe of Arms was not introduc'd 


| till long after thoſe Inundations of Barbarians; yet 
p, it might be caſily made appear, that wild Beaſts 
HH were 
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were born in Banners, and Enſigns of Nations long 
before that Time. Whoſoever firſt in troduc'd them. 
Savage and Tame Beaſts of all Sorts are now usd 
in Armory, and in various Poſtures, as may be ſeen 
under che ſeveral Terms expreſſing them; as are al. 
fo the ſeveral Parts of Beaſts, as Heads, Feet and 
Horns. What more relates to them in general ſce 
under the Word Animals. 15 

E ATING, or Tapping, is the Term us'd for the 
Cry e Noiſe made by a Hare, and Coney. 

ELAJUE) vid. Beaked. | : 

BEDD&TH, is the Term that expreſſes wherc 
the Roe takes up his Lodging. 

EFFROY, vid. Vair. | 

BELLING is the Term us'd for the Cry, o 
Noiſe made by a Roe. FED 

BELLOWING is the Term us'd for the Cry, or 
Noiſe a Hart makes. | | 

BELLS are the proclaimers of joyful Solemni- 
ty, as well as Drums and Trumpets, but not ſo move- 
able, their bulk keeping them always affix d to 
their proper Manſions, which are the Churches, 
where they are deſign'd for the Service of God, by 
calling the People to it, and are by ſome ſuppos d 
to have a Virtue to diſpel Storms and Tempelts, 
which ſome attribute to their breaking the Air by 
their Sound, and others will have it to be inherent 
to the bleſſing of them. Be that as it will, Sable a 
Feſs Ermine, between three Bells Argent, is the 
Coat-Armour, of the Family of Bell, and moſt 
likely given them for the Name's Sake. 

A BEND, in French Bande, is one of of the ten 
honourable Ordinaries, containing a third Part of 
the Field when charg'd, and a fifth when plain. 
When thus abſolutely expreſs'd without any Addi- 
tion it is always ſuppos'd to be the Bend Dexter, 


but the word Dexter is generally annex d to prevent 
Miſtakes, 
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Miſtakes, becauſe there is alſo 2 Bend Siniſter. This 
Dexter Bend is torm'd by two Lines drawn from 
the upper Part of the Shield on the Right, to the 
lower Part on the Left Diagonally or Athwart. It 
is ſuppos'd to repreſent a Shoulder Belt, or a Scarf 
when worn over the Shoulder. Upton, and Jo. de 
Bado Aureo in Latin give it the Name of Benda, as 
do ſeveral others.  Cambden has Area tranſverſq, 
and Areola tranſverſa, which Mr. Gillon with good 
reaſon diſapproves, becauſe Area ſignifies the Floor, 
and therefore more properly ſignifies the whole 
Field, and Areola being only a Diminutive of the 
ſame Word, can import nothing of this Nature. 
Chiffletius and Uredus often uſe the Word Balthers, 
which may paſs without any Exception, for if it. 
has been ſaid, and moſt ancient Heralds do affirm; 
it repreſents the Belt, then Baltheus is the proper 
Word, yet Benda may be allowd, as a Term of 
Art, which has the liberty of coining Words in 
Latin as well as Engliſh, which receives this and 
moſt other French Terms. and Naturalizes them, 


> tho' otherwiſe Strangers to our Country. Some 


there are who in Latin have call d this Faſcia, ind 


Faſce in French, which is utterly improper, thoſe 
Words ſignifying the Feſſe, and therefore they can- 
not be receivd for a Bend, notwithſtanding the 
> Epithers ob/iqua, or diagonalis be added. Note that 
2 Bends may be like other Ordinaries Indented, In- 
* graild, Cc. Plate I. Fig. 16. 


A BEND SINISTER is that which comes from 


4 the left Side of the Shicld to the right, as the Dex- 
ter does from the Right to the Left. But this the 
French in Blazon call ne Barre, wherein they quite 


differ from us, who reckon a Bar the diminutive of 
the Feſſe, and therefore a quite different Ordinary 
from the Bend. In Latin this may be expreſs'd the 


* fame way as the Dexter, with only the diſtinction 


ſiniſtrum, 
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finiſtrum, tho it muſt be confeſs'd, that a Belt croſ- 


ſing from the left Shoulder to the right Side is not 

natural, which may be the reaſon why the French 

have given it a diſtinct Name. Plate I. Fig. 17. 
IN BEND is when any things born in Arms are 


placed obliquely, or athwart, from the upper Corner 


to the oppoſite. lower, as the Bend lies, which Mr. 
Gibbon in Latin renders, oblique dextrorſum poſi tum, 
and Chiffter. oblique dextrorſus, . & fineſtrorſus poſitum. 
The French call it en bande for the Dexter, and en 
barre tor the Siniſter. | | 

PER BEND, or party per Bend, in French, Tranche, 
without any Addition, that ſingle Word denoting 
the Partition per Bend, and ſignifies being parted 
from the upper Corner to the oppoſite lower by a 
Diagonal Line, as explain'd above. This Chiffee. 
in Latin calls oblique bipartitum, and for that we 
call, party per Saltire, he has oblique dextrorſus & fini- 
22 ſectum. | 

A BENDLET is the half of a Bend in Breadth, 
but extending the whole Length, which the French 


* 
* 


call Cortice, and our Writers render it in Latin Ban- 


dula, who uſe the Word Cottice otherwiſe, as may 
be ſeen under ic. REST 
BENDY, in French Bende, 1s the Field divided 
into four, ſix, or more Parts diagonaly, or in the 
Manner as is faid above of the Bend, and varying 
in Metal and Colour. The general Cuſtom of Eng- 


land is to make an even Number, but in other 


Countries they regard it. not, whether even or odd. 
Chifflet. terms Bendy.of ſix, Scutum ſexies auro & cyan 
oblique dextror ſus faſciatum ; which is not ſo proper, 
by reaſon of the Word Faſciatum appertaining to 
the Feſſe, tho the Difference be expreſs d by oblique. 


It is better therefore, with Gibbon, to ſay, tæniatun 


BENDP- | 


& wacerratum. 


5 E 2 4 
a EVI is the Term usd to expreſs a Company, 
or Number of Roes together. 


* 7 

. 
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"> * BEVY-GREASE is the Fat of a Roe. 

” BEZANILIER is the Term us'd to expreſs the 
Ae "Zſceccond Branch of the Horn of a Hart, or Buck, that 
1. "*Z ſhoots out from the Beam, or main Horn, being 


next above the Browantlier. 

"> X BEZANTS were the current Coin of Bixantium, 

% (nou call'd Conſtantinople, the Seat of the Turkiſh 
Emperor, ſince their over- running Greece, &c.) and in- 

*troduc d into Coat-Armour (as 15 generally thought) 
by thoſe who were at the Holy War; tho” lince they 

"> Fare carry d,not only by their Deſcendants, but to ſhew 


ted the Riſe of vertuous Treaſurers, Truſtees, Cuſtomers, 
; a ec. N. ote, they are ever of Metal, ana wW hen blazon' 4 
ei. according to the Cuſtom of Foreign Heraids) ſhould 


be expreſly ſaid to be Or, or Argent. Chaſſanaus 
me gives it for a Rule, that when a Ficld or Charge 

hall contain above eight Bex ant, io plac'd as to 
fil the ſame cqually on all Points, repreſentiug, in 

manner, a promiſcuous ſtrew ing over the whole, 

= That then you ſhould term ſuch Field or Charge 
Hex ante, i. e. Bezanted, or full of Bezants ; for if 
od there were ten, twelve, fiireen, or more (as in the 
4 Arms of Zouch-B Bridgman, and others I could name) 


the confin'd to any particular Form of Poſition, then 

nz muſt the Number and Form be particularly menti- 
ond otherwiſe it is no Blazon ſufficient to inſtruct 

ner the Draught. Thus the Diſplay. The DiTionary 

ad. "Fo it adds as follows: Bexauts, or Beſauts, by help 

an are underſtood certain round and flat Pieces of 

&, Bullion, without Impreſs, being ſuppos'd to be the 

to Money of Old Bizantium, now Conſtantinople, whence 

4e. they have that Name. Anfreur Baron renders them 

n, iin Latin, Bixantius nummus ; but Sir Goorge Makenzy | 
p- From Chaſſaneus, and other Authors, calls them Be- | 


Lanta ; the French ſay Beſant : Wark us they are 
L always | 
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always ſaid to be of Gold, but Foreigners have them 
of Silver alfo. Plate I. Fig. 19. 

BEZANTY,. a Croſs-Bezaaty, that is, a Croſs 
made of thoſe Pieces of Money formerly call'd Be- 
zants, being Pieces of Gold of Conſtantinople, other- 
wiſe call'd Bizantium. This Croſs, by Upton, is call'd 
Crux Talentata, that is, a Croſs made of Talents. 


and therefore he ſays, the Colour of the Talents is | 


never to be mention'd in Blazon, becauſe they are 


always ſuppos'd to be of Gold. The French Heralds 


call this Croſs Beſantee, for the Reaſon above, and 
from them we have the Name 


BILLETS, in French Billettes, of which the Di- 


ctiogary to the Diſplay ſays thus : © Theſe Guillin 
on ould perſwade us to be Billet doux ; but Tre | 
* Hera dique, ſays, moſt Authors take them for | 
Bricks; and accordingly Sir George Makenzy in his 


* Science of Heraldry, tells us, that many Engliſh Fami- 


lies ſettled in France, bear them to denote their E 
* traction from England, where ſo much Brick is | 


* made ; and, together with Monſieur Baron, aid 
* others, renders them in Latin, Laterculi. Mr. Gil- 
* bon has Pliathides; from Chiffletius and Uredus in 
* Brienme, Chaſteau-IVillain, and Eu; a Term bor- 
* row d from their Form.” Theſe are the Words 


of the Difionary, from thoſe Authors. But Con-. 
liere, inferior to none of them, mentions Brique;| 
or Bricks ſeparately from Billets, and tells us, that | 
the ditierence between them is, that the Briques arc 
drawn ſo as to repreſent their thickneſs, whereas 


1 


the Billet have only a fat Superficies, which plain- 
ly ſhows, that the Billets repreſent no other than 
Letters, v-hether of Love or otherwiſe, or ſuch like 
folued Papers, the Word importing ſo much in 
French, and therefore it is the Stranger that Tyeſu 
Heraldique ſhould make them Bricks, wes, the 

| erm 
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Term has no ſuch ſignification. As for Mackenzy's 


Not ion of Engliſh Families in France bearing them 


to ſhow their Deſcent trom a Country where much 


Brick is made, that might as well ſuit any other 


Country, and Englaud has never been known ta the 
World, or taken Notice of for making of Bricks; 


* { that the Latin Name of Laterculi is certainly 


propoſterous; that of Plinthides may paſs, as im- 


] plying nothing but the Form. Plate I. Fig. 20. 


BILLETE', or Bilety, the firſt Hench, the latter 


q Angliciz'd, ſignifies that the Eſcutcheon is all over 


ſtrewd with Billets, the Number not aſcertain'd, 
for if it be, then the ſaid Number muſt be expreſs d, 


and their Poſition, and the Term Billety is not 


us d. As to the Latin of it ſee what is ſaid under 
HBillets. 


r 2 
RRR 


3 


SIC 


BIRDS of all Sorts are much us'd in Heraldry, 
and are according to their ſeveral Kinds made to 
repreſent the Contemplative, and the Active Life; 


2 becauſe ſome of them are tame and familiar among 


Mankind, as Cocks and Hens, Pigeons, "Turkeys, 
Geeſe, c. the others which arc wild, and of a 
ſavage Nature, flying the Company of Men, reſem- 
bling the Ercmites or Anchorites, who withdrew 
from all human Society, living in the World, as if 
they did not belong to it, their Thoughts being 
raisd above it, and united to God by continual 
Contemplation. Birds alſo in general are the Em- 
blem of Liberty, which is what they valuc above 
all Things. 'The.ancient Pagans were wont to 
make Birds the Tokens of the good or itt Succeſs 
they were like to meet with in their Undertakings, 


| | being principally us'd in their Auguries and Divina- 
tions taken from their Flight or Eating. They 


may be alfo taken for the Hieroglyphick of Expedi- 
tion, Readineſs, Swiftneſs, and Fear, of which 


& more ſhall be ſaid in particular under ſcme of the 
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always (aid to be of Gold, but Foreigners have them 
of Silver alſo. Plate I. Fig. 19. 

BEZANTY, a Croſs-Bezaaty, that is, a Cross 
made of thoſe Pieces of Money formerly call'd Be- 
zants, being Pieces of Gold of Conſtantinople, other- 
wile call'd Bizantium. This Croſs, by Upton, is call 
Crux Talentata, that is, a Croſs made of Talents: 
and therefore he ſays, the Colour of the Talents is 
never to be mention'd in Blazon, becauſe they ate 
always ſuppos'd to be of Gold. 'The French Heralds 
call this Croſs Beſantee, for the Reaſon above, and 
from them we have the Name 

BILLETS, in French Billettes, of which the Di 
ctioary to the Diſplay ſays thus: © Theſe Guillin 
” Nod perſwade us to be Billet doux ; but Treſo 
* Hera dique, ſays, moſt Authors take them for 
* Bricks ; and accordingly Sir George Makenzy in his 
* Science of Heraldry, tells us, that many Engliſh Fami- 
* lics ſettled in France, bear them to denote their Ex 
* traction from England, where ſo much Brick i 
* made; and, together with Monſieur Baron, aud 
* others, renders them in Latin, Laterculi. Mer. Gil- 
ce bon has Plinthides; from Chiffletins and Uredus in | 
* Brienne, Chaſteau-Villain, and Eu; a Term bor- 
* row d from their Form.” Theſe are the Words | 
of the Dictionary, from thoſe Authors. But Colon-| 
biere, inferior to none of them, mentions Briquen 
or Bricks ſeparately from Billets, and tells us, that! 


the ditierence between them is, that the Briques arc ; 


drawn fo as to repreſent their thickneſs, Whereas * 
the B://ets have only a flat Superficies, which plain 
ly ſhows, that the Billets repreſent no other than Þ 
Lerters, v-hether of Love or otherwiſe, or ſuch like 
folded Papers, the Word importing ſo much in 
French, and therefore it is the Stranger that Treji 
Heraldique ſhould make them Bricks, _ the 
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Term has no ſuch ſignification. As for Mackenzy's 
Notion of Engliſh Families in France bearing them 


SEES, 


by. 
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to ſhow their Deſcent from a Country where much 


Prick is made, that might as well ſuit any other 


Y 


Country, and Englauud has never been known in the 


4 


World, or taken Notice of for making of Bricks; 
ſo that the Latin Name of Laterculi is certainly 
propoſterous; that of Plinthides may paſs, as im- 
* plying nothing but the Form. Plate I. Fig. 20. 


* BILLETE,, or Bilety, the firſt Frexch, the latter 


q Angliciz d, ſignifies that the Eſcutcheon is all over 
* ſtrew'd with Billets, the Number not aſcertain'd, 
for if it be, then the ſaid Number muſt be expreſs'd, 
and their Poſition, and the Term Billety is not 
us d. As to the Latin of it ſee what is ſaid under 
Bilets. 

BIRDS of all Sorts are much us'd in Heraldry, 


and are according to their ſeveral Kinds made to 


repreſent the Contemplative, and the Active Life; 


becauſe ſome of them are tame and familiar among 


: Mankind, as Cocks and Hens, Pigeons, Turkeys, 


Gceſe, Cc. the others which arc wild, and of a 
: ſavage. Nature, flying the Company of Men, reſem- 
bling the Ercmites or Anchorites, who withdrew 
from all human Society, living in the World, as if 
they did not belong to it, their 'Thoughrs being 
rais d above it, and united to God by continual 


: Contemplation. Birds alſo in general arc the Em- 
blem of Liberty, which is what they value above 


all Things. The ancient Pagans were wont to 


make Birds the Tokens of the good or itt Succeſs 
they were like to meet with in their Undertakings, 
being principally us'd in their Auguries and Divina- 


tions taken from their Flight or Eating, 'They 


may be alſo taken for the Hieroglyphick of Expedi- 


tion, Readineſs, Swiftneſs, and Fear, of which 


| more ſhall be ſaid in particular under ſome of the 
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principal Sorts that are usd in Heraldry, Where 
we ſhall alſo ſee their ſeveral Poſtures, and the 
proper 'T'erms given them. But this is here to bc 
obſerv'd, that tame Fowl are not ſo honourable in 
Coat-Armour as the wild and ravenous, and aboye | 
all the Eagle, as King, or Queen of all the reſt. 
The Feet of Fowls, ſays Heylin, are in ſome whole, 
or conjoyned, in others divided. The wholefooted  ? 
do, in a fort, reſemble the Palm of Man's Hand, 
and are therefore in Latin call d Palmipedes. Such 
as the Swan, Gooſe, Duck, and for the moſt Part 
all River Fowls. But here I hold it neceſſary, er- 
tring in this Diſcourſe, to ſet down ſome general | 
Rules or Notes concerning the bearing of Birds o 
Fowls, that the Reader may know, whether to rc- 
ſort for àa Reſolution of ſuch Doubts as may arile | | 
touching their bearing. Fowls or Birds are of morc 
worthy Bearing in Coat-Armour, than Fiſhes, be- 
cauſe they do more participate of Air and Fire (tl 
two nobleſt and higheſt Elements) than of Watc: 
and Earth. All Fowls of whatſoever Kind, muſt be 
born in Coat-Armour, as is beſt fitting the Propri- 
ety of their natural Actions, of going, ſitting, ſtand- 
ing, flying, Cc. otherwiſe ſuch Armory ſhall be] 
ſaid to be falſe, becauſe Art imitates Nature as far 
as it can. All Birds are muſter'd under the Name 
of Fowls, as under their Genus, or General, and ſo 
may ſeem (after a ſort) to be one. Nevertheleſs, in 
their Species, or ſeveral Kinds, they differ much, 
touching their particnlar Qualities ; for ſome of 
them are Simple, but others Subtile ; ſome Solitary, 
ſome Sociable ; ſome Melodious, ſome Articulate, 
ſome D-cible, ſome Dotiſh and Indocible ; ſome of 
long continuance, and ſome only for a few Months 
laſting. Leigh ſays, That Birds in an Eſcutcheon 
ſhall be numbred unto them, and if they exceed 
that Number, then they ſhall be ſaid to be ſai 
Num: 
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Number, and ſhall be fo blazon d. 
* aith, that they ſhall be number d unto ſixteen. 
Concerning the Beaks or Bills, and Feet of Birds, 
* moſt Armouriſts finding them to be of a ditterent 
Colour from the reſt of the Body, do term them ai! 
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But Chafſancus 


generally Membred ; but under Reformation of the 
Skill, I hold, that as there is a difference in the 
{Nobility of Birds, fo ought they to have diſtinct 
Terms of Blazon ; ſo that all thoſe that are either 


* whole-footed, or have their Feet divided, and yet 


*have no Talons, ſhould be term'd Memhbred ; but 
the Cock, and alſo all Brds of Prey, ſhould be 
termed in Blazon, Armed; foraſmuch as Nature has 
aſſigned the Cock (being a Bird much addicted to 
Battle) Spurs, and to the Birds of Prey, ſharp and 


hooked Beaks and Talons, not only for Encounter 
and Defence, but alſo to ſeize upon, gripe, and rend 


their Prey, and are to them as Teeth and Claws 
unto Lyons, 'T'ygers, and other fierce Beaſts ; where 
the Things are like the Reaſon is like. It is gene- 
rally obſerv'd, that among Fouls of Prey the Fe- 
male is the nobleſt and moſt hardy, which Nature 
did fo provide, becauſe (beſides her own Suſte- 
nance) the Care of feeding her Young doth eſpeci- 
ally lie on the Female, and therefore if ſhe ſhould 
Le timorous, or cowardly, ſhe would not be able to 
provide Food for herſelf and them. Such Fowls 
({aith Upton) as either in reſpect of their Unitormity 


do never change Colour naturally, or by Nature are 


Civerſly colour'd, ſhall be only nam'd in Blazon, and 
no mention made of their Colours, but ſhall be 
term'd Proper; unleſs they either in Part, or in Whole, 
be born of ſome other Colour than is natural to 
them. In the blazoning of Fowls much exercis'd 
in Flight, if their Wings be nor difplay'd, they ſhall 
be ſaid to be born cloſe, as, Ve beareth an Eagle, 
Falcon, Swallow, &c. cloſe, In ſhort, the meaning of 
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this Rule is, That whenever you find a Bird jn an 
Action, or Poſture, to which Nature doth not, for 
the molt part, incline it, that Poſture you muſt 
name, otherwiſe you necd not. As in other Crea- 


— 


tures, ſo in FowIs alſo beſides the whole Bearing, 
the Parts or Members are alſo uſually born in Coat- | 
Armour; as the Heads, Wings, Feathers and Legs; 
and both cop and crazing are as incident to the | 


Parts of Fouls, as of thoſe Terreſtrials. 


BLANCH-LYON, the Title or Deſignation of 


one of our Purſuivants at Arms; in Latin it may 
be Armorum ſervulus, quem a Leone. dicunt albo. 


BLAZING-SI AR. Sec Crmet. 
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BLAZ ON, or Blaſen, is an obſolete Word ſigni- 


fying (as Mr. Nisbet, an ingenious Scotch Author, 


in his I reatiſe upon Cadency informs me) the bloy- 
ing or Winding of an Horn, and introduc'd as a 
Term in Heraldry, from an ancient Cultom the 
Heralds (who were Judges) had of winding an 


Horn : juſ and Tournaments, when they explain'd þ 


and recorded the Atchievements of thoſe Knights 
Sporters. The Word, through Cuſtom, is now 
brought to fignity Deſcription ; for to Blazon, i; 
to defcribe the Things born in Arms, as they 
ought, with their proper Significations and Intend- 
mencs. The Ancients renderd it by Blaſoniq, 
Myunſicir &aron has Nebilium vel Gentilitiorum Scut!- 
rum explicatio, and you may ſay, Deſcriptio, ſeu Re- 


citatio. Dictionary to Guilim's Diſplay. 


BLAZONRY the ſame as Blaxon. 

BLOOD OF OUR SAVIOUR, (Knights 
the Order of the) in Mantua. This Order was 
firſt Inſtituted An. 1608. The Author of it was 
Duke Vincent Goncaga, when the Marriage was 
ſolemniz'd between his Son Francis, and Lady Ma- 
garet, Daughter to the Duke of Savoy. It conſiſted 
of twenty Knights, whereof the Mantuan Dukes 
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were Sovereigns; and was allowed by Pope Pau! 
the Fifth. The Collar had Threads of Gold laid on 
Fire and interwoven With theſe Words; Domine Pro- 
laſti. To the Collar were pendent two Angels, 
ſupporting three Drops of Blood, and circumſcrib'd 
with; Nihil iſto triſte receptv. It took this Name, 
becauſe in St. Aadreu's Church in Mantua, are ſaid 
to be kept as a moſt precious Relique, certain 
Drops of our Sayiour's Blood, with a Piece of the 
Sponge. 

BLUE-MANTTLE, another Title of a Purſuivant 
at Arms, render'd by John Gibbon Blue-Manile, (in 
the Title Page of his [atroduttion ad Latinam Bla- 
zoniam ) Armorum ſeroulus, quem a Mautelio dicunt 
caruleo. 

BOATS of ſeveral Sorts we find us'd in Heral- 
dry in other Countries, but in ours I know not of 
a 


ny. 
BONNET, The true French Word, become 
Engliſh by Uſe, is a Cap, of which there are two 
many Sorts to diſtinguiſh them, and ſeyeral us'd in 
Heraldry ; but the moſt uſual Acceptation of the 
Word is for a Cap or Bonnet worn within a Co- 
roner. 

A BORDER, or Bordure, the firſt the Eugliſb, 
the latter the French Name, of which the Dpa 
ſays thus, Ihe next Ordinary in courſe, which is 
the Border, as we and the French Term it, i. e. a 
Bordure, for as you may obſerve by the Cut, it 
borders round, and as it were hems in the Field. 
The French reckon this the ninth among their twelve 
honourable Picces; but what is very remarkable, 
our Engliſh Heralds will by no means admit it as 
ſuch, but only as a Difference, though they do al- 
low of its Diminutixe, the Orl., as ſuch. But as 
both Maclenxy and Nisbet have very well obſerv d, 
they are miſtaken, for 'tis an Ordinary, and a prin- 
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cipal Figure, not only in France and Scotland, but 
in Euglund too; therefore Guilim, Leigh, ar.d other 
Writers ſhould have better conſulted their Books 
of Ordinarics before they had writ ſo poſitively. 
Thus in the Diſplay. In the Dictionary to it, 1s 
added what follows; Bordure is a French Word ſig— 
nifying a Border, the Ancients expreſs'd it in Latin 
by Bordura. Cambden as Mr. Gibbon obſcrves, uſes 
Limbus, in Stuart's Arms. Chiffletius the ſame in 
new Burgundia and fo LUredus in Crubeck, &c. but 
in Dreux and N.orimberg, he uſes Margo, and Inſtita 
in Sade). Monſieur Buren has Margo extimus ; but 
Peacham hus Fimbria, which conſidering its genuin 
ſignification, is the more proper Word. Having 
given the Words of this Author, I cannot but ob- 
ſerve, that Work has many, which I take to be 
Errors of the Preis, as often happens vhen Writers 
cannot attend to Correct vim; tor in this Word 
it is {aid in the Diſplay, that Border is Engliſh and 
French; and yet in the Dictionary Bordur is given 
for the French, which is the right; then again as 
ve ſee above in the Words from the Diſplay, it is 
{aid a Border. . e. a Border; which plainly ſhows it 
to be an Frror of the Prefs, for had the firſt been a 
Bordure ii had been proper: Again, as to What is 
ſaid of ti French, reckoning this the ninth of their 
tv elve H nourable Pieces, that may perhaps be a 
M:ſuale like the other of I] welve inſtead of Ton, 
for Colombiere males no more honourable Pieces, 01 
Ordinaries. - Plate I. Fig. 21. 

- BORDURED, or B:rdered, the latter more a- 
greeable to the Exgliſb, is that which has a Bor- 
der above it, as above deſcrib'd, which ſome in 
Latin have call d Borduratus, Latinizing the French 
Term, and others Fimbriatus uling the proper Lati: 
Word. The Berdzu;e, Col:mbicre ſays, is the Symbol 
of Protection, Favour and Reward, and, as ſuch, 
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Kings beſtow it on thoſe they have a Value for, 
as a {ure Defence againſt their Enemies. 

BO T ONE,, a Croſs Botone, terminates at each 
End in three Buds, Knots or Buttons, reſembling 
in ſome Meaſure the three leav'd Graſs; on which 
Account Segoing, in his Treſor Heraldique terms it, 
Croix trefflee. Baron has Globeſa crux; and Gibbon, 
the better to explain the Form, Crucem ad ſingulas 
ejus extremitates in eg gems vel nodos, pro t feli 
ſpecie terminatam. Tis the Badge of the Our of 


St. Maurice; ſo the Editor of Gn. 


BOULTING is the Term us'd tor rouſing, or 
driving a Coney from its reſting Place. 

BRACE is tne Term us'd to ſignity a Couple 
of Bucks, Foxes or Hares. 

BRANCHED is any thing ſpread into Branches. 

BRAZED, is a Term 1 never meet with, but to 
deſcribe three Cheverons, one claſping another; 
it comes from the French Word Bras, an Arm, 
Mens Arms being often folded within one auo- 
ther. 

BRE TESSE, or des Baſtonnades, the French thus 
term what we call Imbarteled, Counter imbatteled, 
that is, imbatteled on both ſides. In tue Latin, U- 
trimaue pinnatus, is very expreſſive. Di. to Gul. 

BRIDGES have alſo a Place in Heraldry, 
which the Bearers may have formerly obtain'd 
tor their Arms, either for having been the Foun- 
ders of them, for the Benefit of the Publick, or 
for having  perform'd ſome notable Exploit on 
a Bridge, like the famous Horatins Cocles, who 
defended a Bridge at Rome againſt the Enemy till 
it was broke down behind him, and then to ſave 
himſelf, leaped into the River, by which means he 
prevented the taking of the City; for which he 
might with Juſtice have born a Bridge on his Eſcut- 
cacon, but that ſuch Things were not then brought, 
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into common uſe. There arc many Inſtances of 
ſuch Bearings, of which this one may ſerve here: 
The Family of Trowbridge of Trowbridge, bears Or, 
on a Bridge of three Arches in Feſs Gules, maſoned 
Sable, the Streams transfluent Proper, a Fane - 
zent. This ſeems to have been given to the Bearer 
thereof, as an Alluſion to his Name of Trowbridge, 
quaſi Throwbridge, with reſpect to the Current and 
Fall of the Streams paſſing through the Arches. 

BRIM MING is the Term us'd tor the Boar 
going to couple or ingender. 

BRIQUES, or Brick are ſquare as well as the 
Tablets and Billets, but differ from them in that 
they ſhow their Thickneſs, which the others do 
nor. , 

ERISE”, in French is broken, and in their way 
of Blazon implies an Ordinary that has ſome Part 
of it broken off. 

BRISURE is the French Word for what we cal! 
Ditferences, us'd to diſtinguiſh between the elder 
and the yonnger Families in Coat-Armour; fo call'd 
from Briſer, to break, becauſe they ſeem to breal: 
the principal Figure on which they are born. Fa- 
ron in Latin gives it the Name of Adſcititia ſectio, 
and Mack:zy terms them Diminuticies, vel diſcer- 
nicula Arimorum. See more of it under the Word 
Differences, 

ROCKET is the Name of the young Stag the 
ſecond Year. 
 BROCKET'S SISTER is the Term us'd to ex- 
preſs an Hind in the ſecond Year of her Age. 

BROKEN is the Term usv to fignity a Deer 
being open'd or cut up. 

_ BRONCHANT is ſurmounting, or appearing, 
as Rroachant ſur le tout, ſtanding out or ſhowing it- 
ſelf over all; as when the Eſcutcheon is fee, or 
ſtrewd all over with Fleurs de liz, or the like, and 
| Over 
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BRO 59 
over them a Beaſt, or other Things, Which ſeems 
ro cover ſo many of thoſe Things the Eſcutcheon 
is ſupps'd to be lirewd with all over; but that 
they are hid by that other Bearing which ſtands be- 
tore them. 

BROOM-FLO WER ( Knights of the Order of 
the) in France. The Holy St. Lewis, King of 
Frauce, being in the ninetcenth Year of his Age 
put into the Poſſeſſion of the Government, till then 
adminiſter d, in his Minority, by his Mother; and 
that ſame Year marrying Margaret, Daughter to 
Raymund Berengarius at the City of Seu, to honour 
the Coronation of his Royal Conſort, he then and 
there inſtituted the Order of the Broom- Flower. 
This is not the common Broom uſually growing in 
England, but another ſort, very frequent in Spain, 
and thoſe Parts of France adjoining to it, and by 
the Spaniards call'd Eſparte, in French Genet. It 
grows not ſo high, nor with ſo thick a Stalk as 
ours, and bears a little narrow Leaf; the Flower is 
yellow, and has a long Husk, and it thrives beſt, 
or rather grows no where but on poor barren Ground. 
The Holy King made choice of this Shrub,as being 
the Emblem of Humility ; and therefore the Motto 
of the Order was, EXALTAT HUMILES. "The 
Collar of the Order was made up of Broom-Flowers 
and Husks, artificially repreſented to the Lite in 
Enamel, intermix'd with Flower de Luges of Gcld, 
ſet in open Lozenges enamell'd white, chain'd togo- 
ther, and at it there hung a Croſs-Florence, as the 
Heralds term ic, of Gold. St. Lewis himſelf was 
the firſt that receivd the Order at the Hands ot 
IWalter, Arcabiſhop of Sens, on the Eye of the Co- 
ronation of his Qucen. The Knights wore a Robe 
ot white Damask, with a Violet-colour Hood. 
No certain Number of them was determin'd, bur it 
was left at the Will of the Sovereign Kings of France. 
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Very little is to be found concerning this Order? 
which was not of any long ſtanding. 

BROWANTLIER is the Term expreſſing the 
firſt Branch of the Horn of a Hart, or Buck, that 
ſhoots out from the Beam, or main Horn, next the 
Head. 

BUCK OF THE FIRST HEAD is tlic 'Term 
to expreſs a Buck in its fifth Year. 

BUCK, or Great Buck is the Term us'd to cx- 
preſs the Buck in its ſixth Year, and after. 

BUCKLER. See Shield. 

BUR was a broad Ring of Iron behind the 
Hand, or the Place made for the Hand on the 
Spears formerly us'd at Tilting, which Bur was 
brought to the Reſt, when the Tilter charg' d his 
Spear; {crving there to ſecure it, and make it the 
more eaſy, 

BUR is the Term us'd to expreſs the round Roll 
upon each fide of the Head of a Stag, or Buck, 
whence the Horn ſhoots out, being as it were the 
Root ob it. 

BURELLE“, is a French Term, which Colombiere 
tells us is, what we ſhould call Barry of ten Pieces, 
and is to be underſtood in French Blazon, without 
any Addition to explain it; but if there be more 
Pieces then the Number muſt be expreſs d; and the 
Pieces in Burel# muſt be even Numbers, for if there 
be an odd Number, ſo that the Field has more 
Parts than are in the Charge, then thoſe Pieces 
charg'd on the Field mult be mention'd by the 
Name of Trangles. 

BURGONET, a fort of Steel Cap formerly 
worn by Foot Soldiers in Battle; but why ſo call'd 
I do not find, unleſs it might be fron the Burg un- 
dians wearing them, 


BUSH is the Tayl of a Fox. 
CALLE 
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CABOCHED, or Cabc{ſed, from the French Ca- 
boche, fignifying, a Head, tho' little us d now in that 
Language, but in Heraldry is usd when Beaſts 
Heads arc born without any Part of the Neck, full 
facd. Mr. Gibbon in Latin renders it Cervorum, vel 
Taiurorum ora, Harts or Bulls Heads caboſled, to 
juſtify which he quotes Chiſfletizrs, who has Leoper- 
dorum reſtra, or Leapardirum Ora, blazoning the 
Arms of Stanley, Iu Scuto Ai gente, T aniam obliquam 
cyaneam, tribus cervinis oribus iinpreſſam aureis; but 
as this will not do ſo well where the Horns are of 
another Tincture, he has Tia cervina capita Argeu- 
tea (ora obvertentia) quibus cornua ſunt aurea in par- 
ma nigra, for Cavendiſh. Dictionary to Guillim. 

CABRE,, this is a French Term ſignifying erect. 
Monfieur Buren has Chevol cabre, we ſhould ſay an 
Horſe Saijant, or erected on the hind Feet; in 
Latin, erectus, or ſaliens, might ſerve. Lid. 

CALATRAVA (Knights of the Order of) in 
Spain. This Order was inſtituted at Calatrava, a 
Town in the Kingdom of Toled», abandon'd by the 
Templars, to whom the Defence thercof belong'd, 
on the Approach of the Moors, and made good by 
Raymund the Abbat of Piſuria,and theCitertiauMonks, 
Anno 1157. For the future Preſervation and Defence 
Whereof they ordain'd this Order; which in Pro- 
ceſs of Time grew to ſuch a Heiglit, that beſides 
eight fair Priories, they enjoy'd in Spain at apo 
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ſixty one Towns and Caſtles. Ihe Knights of it 
wear for their Habit, a white Robe, with a red 
Croſs upon their Breaſts, confirm'd by Pope Alex- 
ander tlie Third, Anno 1164. under the Diſcipline of 


the Ciſtertian Order. Their principal Reſidence is 
ac Caſtel Covo, and they are bound by their Order | 
to ſerve in the Wars againſt the Infidels; upon | 


which Scrvice they ſometimes appear'd in the 
Field to cne Number of three Hundred. | 

CALF is the Name given to the Young one of 
tae Stag Kind the firſt Year. 


CALIRAPS, in French Chauſſe trapes, whence | 


doubtleſs the Engliſh Word came by Corruption; 


and yet Mr. Gibbon would have them call'd Gal-traps, 
becauſe they are Irons ſo pointed every way, that 


here ſocver they are thrown down, one Point ſtands 
up, intended to lame Horſes, when ſpread in the 
Way where Troops are to March, but tho' that be 
their uſe it is a very odd Fancy to compole the 
Name of Galling and Traps, when it is very well 
known to be French. Boſwel terms them Maurices 
and Tribuli, but for as much as both thoſe Words 
do ſignify other Things, it is requiſite to add I. 
ſtr:-menta bellica, for Diſtinction ſake. 

CALVARY, a Croſs Calvary, ſo call'd becauſe 
it reſembles the Croſs on which our Saviour ſuf- 
ferd on Mount Calvary, and is always ſet upon 
Steps. Leigh blazons it, ſet on Degrees. Plate I. 
Fig. 22. 

CAMELS are ſomewhat rare in Coat-Armour; 
as being Strangers to Europe, yet they are wonder- 
ful Creatures tor enduring Hunger and Thirſt, and 
carry ing great Burdens through the Deſerts of Ala, 
and Africk. Azure, a Camel Argent, is born by tho 
Name of Camel, in Alluſion to the Name; but this 
might have been a proper bearing for ſuch as for- 
mcriy went to the Holy Wars, | | 

| CANEL- 
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it CANELLE“, vid. Invec led. 
.4 1 CANTON, is a French Word fignitying a Cor- 
ner. The Book of St. Albans, Cambden, and Uredus. 
of  #® call it Angulus, and Gibbon thinks Angulus quadratus, 
is dexter and finiſter, is ſignificant for both our Can- 
er ton dexter and ſiniſter. Vredus he informs us, dotix 
m | 7 alſo uſe, Quadrans Angulariss He himſelf blazons 
he the Coat ot Sutton, Scutum muris Armenij vellere, ſi- 
mulgue quadrante angulari dextro nigro, decorattiam: or 
of | 7 thus, Scutum Argenteum Pontici muris maculis inter 
* ftintum, & in dextro Angulo quadrate nigrum. Or 
ce | thus, Ad dextram colore Nigro quadrate aigulatun.. 
n; Hut then taking Quadra to be a better Word than 
b | * Quadrans, hc uſer that in his Blazon of Sir Stephen 
at Fox s Arms, viz. Clypeus argenteus, maculis Armenij 
ds N muris interſtinetus, cui imponitur Tignum ceruleum, 
he | tribus vulpinis Capitibus aureis Collum laceris impreſ- 
bee ſum, itidemque (ad dextrum Angulum) Quadra cyancæ 


he | TLilio Gallico decorata. This Figure is one of the 


ell! nine honourable Ordinaries, and of great Eſtcem. 
er © Did. to Diſp. Plate I. Fig. 23. 
ds CANTONNEE“, is alſo a French Word, and us d 
un. by them to expreſs the Poſition of ſuch Things as 
are born with a Croſs, &c. between, which the 
e Scots for the generality imitate, when we ſay, a 
if. |. Croſs between four Scollaps, Cc. they ſay, De 
on CEueles a la Croix d Argent, cantonnee de quatre coquil- 
e de meſme. The Book of St. Albans, and Uredas, 


daith Gibbon, renders it Angulatus, which Baron alſo 
hath, and Stipatus. Tis my Opinion, Crux iater 
quatuor, Tc. is as expreſſive, Hid. 55 
CAPUCHON is an Hood, and differs from 
Chapperon, in that it is not open as the other is, 
but all clos' d every way. 
CARBUNCLE, or Eſcarbuncle, one of the pre- 


| repreſented in Plate I. Fig. 24. Meaning to exprels 
L- | vy 
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cious Stones. The Ancicnts drew it in the Form 
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ter, Which is the Stone its tranſcendent Luſtre, Gs. 


bon trom Uredus and Chiffletius calls it Carbunculy | 


Jdinearis, by the latter Word meaning thoſe Lines or 


Rays. | 


CARDINAL, the Pope being the Sovereign Bi. | 


ſhop among all that profeſs the Roman Catholick 
Religion, and accordingly having an univerſal Charge 
to attend, cannot ſo well apply himſelf to the par- 
ticular Duties of his own pecuiiar Dioceſe, which 
hos been always that of Rowe; for this Reaſon x 
certain Number of Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons 
have been appointcd as his Vicars or Coadjutors, 
The Biſhops exercisd the Epiſcopal Function in 
the Diſtrict of Rome, inſtead of the Pope, and had 
each of them a peculiar Church within the Compaſs 
of the Dioccſe. The Prieſts were Titular Parſons 
of tae Churches in the City, and had the Cure of 
Souls, as Curates now have; and the Deacons had 
Charge of ſome Churches and Chapels of Devotion, 
which they held as Deaconries, and were to be 
aſſiſting to the Pope, when he officiated in Publick. 
Theſe three Sorts were call'd Cardinati, ot Cardi- 
nales, to denote that they were the firſt or Chief 
over the reſt, and that all the Affairs of the Dioceſe 
were under their Direction: and foraſmuch as the 
Prieſts and Deacons of ſome other Cities took upon 
them the Title of Cardinals, to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from other Prieſts and Deacons that were 
ſubordinate to them, the Popes ordain'd, that 
none but thoſe they had choſen ſhould be honour'd 
with the Title of Cardinals, which has been ſtri&- 
ly obferv'd ever ſince throughout all Ray. In pro- 
cels of Time thoſe Dignities grew into great E- 
ſteem. The Popes began to rely entirely on them, 
placing them in all Poſts of Truſt, in Courts, and 
Congregations, and referring to them the moſt im- 

N TRY portant 


f 
* 


by the Beams or Rays, which Iſſue from the Cen- 


— Inn” 


I Spiritual and Temporal Affairs, ſo that, by degrees, 


ik. |S they are arrivd to be the firit of all the Clergy. But 
/y; that which raiſes them above Biſhops and Patriarchs 
or | is the Power they have during the vacancy of the 


See, their having the Right to chuſe a new Pope, 


LY 
8 


> | lection falls. Theſe high Prerogatives have gain d 
them the Title of Princes of the Church; and as 


Se f : 

r- * ſuch few Princes in Traly contend with them for 
ch Precedence, being reckon'd little inferior to crown'd 
21 © Heads; and for this reaſon the Popes have thought 


ns | © fit that they ſhould be clad in Scarlet; eſpecially 
rs, J 1 upon publick Occaſions. Innocent the Fourth was 

] the firſt that gave them the Red-Hat. At the 
ad Council of Lyons, in the Year 1244, Boniface the 
aſs } Eighth granted leave to the Secular Cardinals to 
ns | © wear the Scarlet Robe, when the Popes began to 
of I wear White. Paul the Third gave them the Red- 
ad © Cap; and laſtly, Gregory the Fourtceath allow'd the 
on, * Religious Cardinals to wear it, but that they ſhould 
be till be cloath'd in the Colour of their Order. The 
> | Pope is to be cloath'd in White, to denote; that his 
4i. Lite is to be more pure and unſpotted than that of 
jet other Chriſtians. Scarlet is the Colour of Kings and 
ele ©. Emperors, but that Colour was given to Cardinals to 
he put them in Mind that they are always to be ready 
to ſhed their Blood for the true Faith; and therefore 
they wear Red Garments on common Days, that 
being the true colour of Blood; and on Days of 
Sorrow they put on Violet, or Purple, which is 
more dark and mournful. The Religious Men that 
are made Cardinals have hitherto kept the Colour 
of their Order on their Garments, and they are 
only allow'd the ſcarlet Hat and Cap to diſtinguiſh 
them from other Prelates. The Number of Cardi- 
nals was not always the ſame, ſome pretend that 


| there were only 25 of them during the firſt Ages, 
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and being themſelves the Perſons on whom that E- 
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and that Rome being divided into 25 Pariſhes, they 


were the Curates or Paſtors of them: But not to 


go ſo far back, it appears that they were along 
time fixd at 53, viz. 7 Biſhops, 28 Prieſts, ard 
18 Deacons ; their Employments were as has been 
ſaid before. This Number has been much dimi- 
niſh'd when Popes neglected to create new ones in 
the Piace of the deceas d. Thus when Nicholas the 
Third was choſen Pope there were but eight Ca- 
dinals ; and a little before the Death of Alexander 
the Fourth there were but four : But, on the other 
hand, in the Pontificate of Pius the Fourth, there 
were 74 This varying in the Number prevaild 
with Sixtus Quintus to fix the Number at 70, in 
Memory of tae 70 Elders mention'd in Scripture; 
and he order'd that there ſhould be 6 Biſhops, 50 
Prieſts, and 14 Deacons, which Number has con- 
tinu'd to this Day. The Biſhops have each of theri 


a Church in the Territory of Rome, the Prieſts hate 
their Titles in the City, and the Deacons their Des- 


conries within the ſame. The juriſdiction of the 
Cardinal Biſhops in the Place where it is ſeated i 
truly Epiſcopal ; but they are not oblig'd to Ret: 
dence. Thar of the Cardinal Prieſts and Deacons 
is almoſt Epiſcopal, but extends no farther than the 
Church and Sacriſty. They have there an Epiſcopal 
Seat under a Canopy, like Biſhops, they there ſo- 
lemnly give the People their Bleſſing ; they hare 
the Collation of Benefices, if the Churches are 
Collegiate. The Creation of Cardinals is wholly 
in the Pope; who communicates the ſame to the 
other Cardinals, and they give their Approbation. 
The new created Cardinals that are at Rome, go 
the ſame Day to viſit the Pope who puts the Red 
Cap on their Heads, they Kneeling, and the Maſter 
of the Ceremonies puts on their Rochet, then ha- 
ving taken off the Cap, the new Cardinal ** 

the 


— — — 
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che Pope's Foot and Hand, and then they riſe and 
"|: the Pope embraces them; after which, when the 
"d Pope gives them Audience they fit down and are 
ny coverd. The Red-Hat is afterwards given 


ME them in a publick Conſiſtory, on their Knees, and 
then they go to Church and Te Deum is ſung. The 
Pope performs the Ceremony of ſhutting their 


" Mouths in a private Conſiſtory, and they are open'd 
Pa again in the ſame manner a few Days after "Theſe 
7 


mo Ceremonies only denote, that by the firſt they 
* are to be Silent, and not vote in Conſiſtories and 
" # Congregations ; and by the latter, that Inhibition 
6 is taken off, and that done, he gives each of them 
"SF a Title of Biſhop, Pricſt, or Deacon, putting a Gold 
re Ring on their fourth Finger, to fignify their being 
9 marryd to the Church. The Cardinals that are 
oabſent when choſen have the Cap ſent them, and 
it is ſet on their Head by the Sovcreign in whoſe 
"ey Dominions they reſide. As for the Red Hat, and 


0 the other Ceremonies, they cannot be perform'd 
by nanny Where but at Rome, for the Hat muſt be given 
. by the Pope himſelf, and the Title after the Cere- 
1 monies of ſhutting and opening the Mouth. Thus 


many Cardinals dye without ever receiving the 
Red Hat, becauſe they have neyer been at Rome. 

| CARMELDUS (Knights of the Order of our 
Lady of Mount) were inſtituted by Henry the 
| Fourth call'd the Great, King of France, in Honour 
| of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, under the Denominati- 
on of Mount Carmelus, and incorporated into the 
Order of Knights of St. Lazarus of Hieruſalem, 
which being much ancienter and founded in that 


the 
pal 
ſo⸗- 
lare 
are 
olly 
the 
10M, 


5 4 Holy City will be particularly ſpoken of in 
de. I Proper Place. This Order of Mount Carmel 
* conſiſted of an hundred Gentlemen all French, who 


vere to attend the King's Perſon in his Wars, and 
kd therefore ſufficient Revenues aſſign'd them. 
F 2 Pope 


isles 
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Pope Paul the Fifth confirm'd it by his Bull in the 
Year 1607. and granted that the Great Maſter Þþ * 
ſhould have a Penſion of 1500 Ducats, or 6009 
Livres, and every Knight 500 Ducats, or 2000 Li- 
vres, to be levy d out of the Benefices of France, 
'The Great Maſter was created by the King's put- 
ting about his Neck a Croſs of Gold hanging by a 
Ribbon of Tawny Colour, and then veſting him 
with the Cloak having the Croſs of the Order up- 

on it, and granting him full Power to raiſe the 
{aid hundred Knights, but not to exceed that Num- 

ber. The Seal of the Order has on the one fide 3 
Knight arm'd at all Points, and his Horſe bardcd, | 
before him a Shield, and a naked Sword in his Hand. 
About the Ring are theſe Words. The Seale of the 
Military Order of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary of Mount 
Carmelus, and of St. Lazarus of Jeruſalem. On the 
Reverſe the Arms of the Great Maſter, within the 
Order of St. Michael, and about it, N. Great Maſi: 
of the Military Order of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary 0 
Mount Carmelus, and of St. Lazarus of Jeruſalem, 
and the Date of the Year. The Statutes of the 
Order were, 1. The Reſidence of the Order to bc 
fix'd at the King's Pleaſure. 2. None to be admit- 
ted to it but French Gentlemen of four Deſcents 
by Father and Mother. 3. The Bleſſed Virgin to 
be Patroneſs, and her Feaſt yearly Celebrated on 
the 16th of July. 4. The Knights to abſtain from 
Fleſh all Y/edneſdays in the Year, and to ſay the 
Office of our Lady, or the Roſary. 5. The Knights 
to wear on the left ſide of their Cloaks, a Croſs an- 
chored of Tawney colour'd Velvet, or Sattin, in 
an Orle Argent, in the midſt whereof, in a Circle, 
the Image of our Blefled Lady, incompaſs'd with 
Beams of Gold embroider d. They are to wear a. 
bout their Necks an anchor'd Croſs of Gold, wit 
the Image of our Bleſſed Lady enamell'd on both 
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Sides of it, and hanging at a Tawney colour'd 


Silk Ribbon. 6. They may marry twice, and no 
more, whereof once to a Widow ot but one Hul- 
band, and they are to vow and obſcryc conjugal 
* Chaſtity. 7. No Baſtards to be admitted into the 
Order, nor any before eighteen Years of Age, and 
to receive the Bleſſed Sacrament before Admittance. 
8. Only the Great Maſter may diſpence with ſome 


young Gentlemen above ſeven, to be his Pages. 


9. The Knights to fight in Defence of the Catho- 
lick Religion, When commanded by the Pope, the 
Eing, and the Great Maſter. 10. The Great Ma- 
| ſter after having been nominated by the King to 


procure his Confirmation from the Pope, before he 


Acts. 11. The moſt Chriſtian King to haye the 


Nomination of the Great Maſter. 
CASED, is the Term us'd to expreſs the Fleaing 


or bowelling of a Hare. 


CASQUE, the French Word for an Helmet, in 


3 Latin, Galea. : 


CASTLES are the Emblems of Grandeur, and 


Magnificence, becauſe they ſurpaſs other Houſes in 
| Beauty, Strength, and Magnitude. They alſo de- 
note Sanctuary and Safety, becauſe they not only 
| ſecure the Perſons and Goods of their Owvers, 


but alſo their Friends and Nejghbours who retire 


into them to avoid the Perſecution of their Ene- 


mies. They are allo a Curb to ſeditious People, 
and mutinous Towns that are under their Command. 
Kings and Heralds of Arms have been wont to give 


Caſtles for their Arms to ſuch as have reduc'd them 


by main Force, or been the firſt that mounted their 
Walls, either by open Aſſault, or by Eſcalade. They 
may alſo be given for Arms to thoſe who have built 


them, or to one that has defeated or taken Priſoner 


ſome Enemy of Note that bore them in his Banners, 
or Shield. Guillim tells us, That when the Archi- 
+ tectuae 
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tecture or Maſonry extends itſelf all over the Field, | 
from the one {ide of the Eſcutcheon to the other, Þ # 
then it mult be nam'd a Caſtle. However, there does 

not appear to be any Neceſſity that it ſhould touch! 
both the Sides, becauſe that, as he repreſents it, Þ ® 
rather looks like ſome Part of a Caſtle than a whole 
one; it may ſuffice that it fills up moſt of the Field 
and comes near to the Sides, when it ſhows more 
like an entire Structure. All other Particulars be- 
longing to it are to be mention d, as in the Inſtance 
he gives us of the Arms granted by William Cami- 
den, Clarencieux King of Arms, Anno 1602, to J 
Frear ot Lendon, Doctor of Phylick, being Sable, on 
a Cheyeron, between three Dolp!:ins, Argent, three 
Caſtles tripple tower'd of the Field. How age 
able to the Rules of Armoury to give a Phyto 1 
Caſtles for his Arms, is left to others to judge. 

The CAT is the Emblem of Lilerty, becauſe it 
naturally hates to be ſhut up, and uſes all Endea- 
vours to break out, and therefore the ancient Alan, 
Bu gundians, Suevians, bore a Cat in their Banners, 
to ſhow that tiiey could nor endure Servitude. 
This Beaſt is alſo very bold, daring and cruel to 
its Encmies, and never gives over till it deſtroys 
them, if poſſible, It is alſo watchful, dexterous, 
ſwift, pliable, and has ſuch good Nerves, that if it 
falls from a Place never ſo high it {till lights upon 
its Feet; and thereiore may denote thoſe who have 
ſo much Foreſight, that whatſoever befals them they 
are ſtill upon their Guard. Argent, three Cats in 
Pale Sable is the Coat of the Family of Keat of De- 
von hire. Cats are always to ſhow both their Eyes, 
and both their Ears, that is, to be full-ſaced, and 
not to ſhow only one ſide of it. 

CENTAUR is an imaginary Creature, half Man 
and half Horſe, being a Poetical Fiction, or rather 
procecding from the Miſtake of thpſe People my 
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firſt ſaw a Man on Horſeback, and not knowing 
the Uſe of Horſes, thought they had both been 
one Animal, of which bearing, tho' mention'd in 
general by Heralds, I do nor find any particular 
Inſtance. 

CERCELEE,, a Croſs-Cercel:e, is a Croſs that o- 
pening at the Ends turns round both ways. This 
the late Editor of Guillim ſays, Leigh calls Sarcele, 
and it is to be believ'd he means the ſame, but the 
Croſſes repreſented by thoſe two Authors differ very 
much, for that the firſt of them gives, turns quite 
round in a Ring, whereas that in Leigh turns but a 
little way, like the Flooks of an Anchor. Colombiere 
calls this Croix reſſercellec, and in his Draught pla in- 
ly diſtinguiſhes between it and the croſs anchor d, 
which, as has been ſaid, has but a little rounding, 
whereas this we ſpeak of turns quite round. 
This Croſs Cerceles or refſercelee, Upron in Freu. h 
calls recercelk&, and in Latin he gives it the Name 
of Crux inverſa, becauſe, ſays he, they turn every 
Way like a Ram's Horn, which ſhows the turning 
to be much more than that of the Flook of an 
Anchor. What reaſon the Editor of Guilim might 
have to blazon the Coat of Monceux from Gil- 
ben, Gules a Creſs cercelee, hen that Auth ors Words 
are, In ſolo rubro crux anchorata aurea, 1 know not; 
for without doubt the Croſs anchored, and the Crofs 
cercele are different, as is ſhown above out of Co- 
lombiere, and for the more Diſtinction, beſides re- 
preſenting them ſeverally, he ſays, the Croſs reſſer- 
celeb, was the Bearing of Marcilly, once Marſhal 
of France, and the Croſs ancree or anchor d of 
ſeveral others whom he there Names. Ot this No- 
tice is alſo taken under the Word anchor d, But it 
is neceſſary to repeat it, to prevent the confound. 
ing of theſe two 'Ferms, for it is propoſtcrous to 
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repreſent two different Things in the Draughts, Þ 
and to make them Synonimus in the Deſcription. Þ 
CERCLE, a French Term, in Engliſh, within a 
Circle, or Diadem, or having a Diadem. In Lati: 

Diadematus. 

CHAPPE,, this, according to the true fignifica- 
tion of the Word ſignifies cloak'd, from Chappe a 
Cloak, and as Colombiere repreſents it, is no other 
than dividing the Chief, by Lines drawn from the 
Center of the upper Edge to the Angles be- 
low, into three Parts, the Sections on the Sides be- 
ing of a different Metal, or Colour from the reſt, 
Mackenzy calls it a Chief party per Bend Dexter or 
Siniiter, or both. Plate I. Fig. 26. | 

CHAPPEAU, ſays the Dictionary to Guillim, is 
the common French Word for a Cap or Hat ; but 
here it is taken for an Ancient Cap of Dignity 
worn by Dukes, being Scarlet colour'd Velvet on 
the outſide, and lin'd with a Fur; of late frequent- 
ly to be met above an Helmet, inſtead of a Wreath 
under Gentlemens Creſts. But formerly they were 
rarely to be found the Right of private Families, 
among whom they became ſo frequent, together 
with Ducal Coronets by the Grants of | Rober! 
Cock, Eſq; Clerencieux, and others ſince him; but 
by his in particular. Thus that Author. But I do 
not find this Ducal Cap in any other call'd Chat- 


peau, except in the Diſplay, where it is more pro- 


perly alſo call'd a Cap of Dignity; and Colon ier 
calls all ſorts of ſuch Caps Boxnets, and gives the 


Name of Chapeau to that which we properly call a 
Hat, and to a Cap or Bonnet. 


CHAPERONNE, an old French Word, ſignify- 
ing an Hood, whence, by Way of Figure, call'd 
Metonymia Subjefti, it is become the Name of thofe 
little Shields, containing Death's Heads, and other 
Funeral Devices; plac'd upon the Forcheads of the 

Hoſes, 
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prſes, that draw Hearſes at Pompous Funerals 
lgarly now call'd, by Corruption Chaperoons, or 
afferoons, becauſe theſe Devices were anciently 
ned to the Chaperonnes, thoſe Horſes us'd to 
er with their other Coverings of Eſtate, juſt as 
Ins are become the Name to the ancient Devices 
inted upon Arms, that is Shields, c. So the 
ictionary to Guilim. Colombiere repreſents thoſe 


ch as Friers wear; with as much hanging down 
covers the Shoulders and part of the Arms clos'd 
ery Way. | 
CHAPERONNE,, that is, Hooded, which tho' 
Wc Chaperonne be repreſented as above, is only as 
We upper Part of the ſame, that is, the Part for 
We Head, only a little turning off below, which 
Warn in Latin renders Calyptratus, from Cahptra, 
n Hood, or Veil. Sce a Chief Chapperoune, Plate 
L Fig. 1. | 
CHAPLET. Sce Crown. 
CHAPOURNET), the French Word for a little 
CHARGE ſignifies the Figures repreſented on 
he Eſcutcheon, by which the Bearers are diſtin- 
uiſn d from one another; and as is (aid in ſpeak- 
g of the Plain Shield, too many Charges are not 
ccounted as honourable as fewer. So charged ſig- 
flies, bearing ſome Figure, the Ferm, as moſt others, 
aken from the French, who call it Charges, Uredins 
Latin gives it the Terms of Inpreſſus, Exaratus, 
nd Onuſtus. Chiffletizs has Impreſſis, Fxaratus, and 
ſdpifins,' as allo Inſcriptms. Baron has, Impreſſns 
nd ferens; Cambden, Scutum oneratum, And Gibbon 
ry well ſays, it may be expreſs'd, Scutum inſignitum, 
u decoratum. Thus the Latin varies, 
CHARGED, a Shield carrying ſome Tmpreſs, or 
igure, is ſaid to be charg'd therewith, C hifflet ins 
and 


calls Chaperonnes like Hoods to cover the Head, 
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and LUredis uſe the Adjectives impreſſus and exarat:, 
in many places. Uredus hath allo Onuſtzzs and 
Chiffletizs, Adpictis, which makes it applicable in- 
deed to the Thing born, but not to the Field; and 
then Inſcriptus, which he uſes in both Senſes. Mon- 
ficur Baron hath Inpreſſus and Ferens. Cambden hath 
Scutum ornatum ; and, as Mr. Gibbon obſerves, you 
may alſo ſay, Scutum inſignitum, ſeu decoratum. 'The 
French ſay Charge. Dif. to Guillim. | 

CHAUSSE' in common Signification is Shod, 
and in Blazon denotes a Section in Baſe, the Line it 
is form d by proceeding from the extremity of the 
Baſe, and aſcending to the Side of the Eicutheon, 
which it meets about the Feſſe Point. 

Chauſſe, that is, Shod, as if a Chief had Shoes, 
the ſame being a Divilion made in it by Line 
drawn from the center of the lower Line of the 
Chief to the middle Part of the Sides thereof. and 
therefore repreſenting Shoes, as Enmanche is (aid to 
repreſent Sleeves. | K | 
_ CHECKY, in French, Eſchiquette, is what we 
call Checker'd, or in Cieckers, too well known tr 
need any Deſcription. Upton in Latin calls this Scac- 
catum, Which Gen would rather have to be S:ac- 
ciatum ; others are rather for Teſſelatum; Monſieur 
Baron has Quadiis contextum, or made up of Squares, 
which is the molt familiar Expreſſion, tho' Scaccatuz: 
and Teſſelatum look more like proper Terms of Art. 
Colombiere (peaking ot the Checker ſays thus: © This 
Figure is one of the moſt noble and moſt ancient 
* that are us'd in Armoury, and ought to be given 
© to none but valiant Warriors in token of their 
* Nobility; for the Cheſs Bond repreſents a Fic!d 
« of Battle, and the Pawns and Meu plac'd on both 
* ſides repreſent the Soldiers of the two Armics, 
ce that move, attack, advance, or retire, according 


* to the Will of the two Gamefters, who are the 
| | | Genc 
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© Generals. This Figure is always compos'd of 
« Meral and Colour, and ſome Authors would have 
« it reckon d among the ſeveral forts of Furs, be- 
« cauſe formerly there were ſome Furs worn in 
« Checkers : But I, who am for no Innovations, 
« am not of that Opinion, becauſe it would be end- 
« leſs ſhould we admit of all the Varietics that Fur- 
tiers are pleas d to invent. When all the Eſcut- 
« cheon is checker d, it ought generally to be of ſix 
Ranges, but there is no need in blazoning to ex- 
« preſs the ſame ; only it muſt be obſerv d, to begin 
« to blazon by the firſt Square, which is in chief 
« on the Dexter Side; ſo that it that be Or, and the 
« other Gules, we muſt fay, that Houſe or Family 
e bear Checky Or and Gules, and ſo of others. And 
„when all the Shield is not checker'd, but only 
« the Chief, a Bend, a Croſs, a Chevron, &c. then 
it is requiſite to mention the Number of Ranges; 
« as alſo if there be leſs than ſix Ranges in the 
« whole Shield the Number ought alſo to be taken 
notice of. Thus Colombiere diſtinguiſhes in this 
Caſe, and his Account ſeems very Judicious, and is 
different from what we find ſaid of the French, con- 
ceruing this Particular in the Dictionary at the end 
of Guillim; for this neither makes it neceſſary at all 
times to expreſs the Number ot Ranges, nor leaves 
it at Liberty never to mention them; either ot 
which might occaſion Confuſion, either by making 
more or fewer Ranges than properly belong to the 
Bearer. Plate II. Fig. 3. | 
CHEF, the French Word for a Chief, which we 
have form'd by Corruption. See Chief, | 
_ CHESSE-ROOK ; the Lain Term for this is, 
Alvei luſorii latrunculus, or Lf .rins latrunculug. Ay - 
gent three Cheſſe- Roos, two, one, Sable. Tres Iu- 
ſerii latrunculi, duo, unns, coloris nigri, Scuto Argenteo 
| | | adpicit 3 
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adpicti; or thus, In Parma Argentea ternos alvei luſorii 
latrunculos atros. Dict. to Guill. 

CHEVALIER is generally taken for a Knight, 
but in Heraldry it alſo ſignifies any Horſeman arm d 
at all Points; by the Romans call'd Cataphratti E- 
quites, now out of uſe, and only to be ſeen in Coat. 
Armour. 

CHEVELEE'ꝰ is the French Term to expreſs what 
we call Streaming, that is, the Stream of Light 
darting from a Comet, or Blazing-Star, vulgarly 

call'd the Beard. £4, 74 | 

A CHEVRON, call'd by the ſame Name in 
French, from whom we had it, and is thus deſcribd 
by Guillim: A Chevron is an Ordinary form'd of a 
* twofold Line Spirewiſe, or Pyramidical, the Foun- 
* dation being in the dexter and ſiniſter Baſe Points 
* of the Eſcutchcon, and the acute Point of the Spire 
* nearto the top of the Eſcutcheon. This Ordinary 
is reſembled to a Pair of Barge Couples, or Rafters, 
* ſuch as Carpenters do ſet on the higheſt Part o 
* the Houſe, tor bearing the Roof thereof, and be- 
** tokeneth the atchieving of ſome Buſineſs of Mo- 
ment, or the finiſhing of ſome chargeable or me- 
* morable Work. This was anciently the Form ot 
bearing the Chevron, as appeareth by many Seals 
* and Monuments yet extant, and is moſt agree- 
* able to Reaſon, that as it repreſented the Root 
* of a Houſe, (tho' I am not ignorant that Leig) 
© ſaith, it was in old Times the Attire for the Heads 
of Women Prieſts) fo accordingly it ſhould be es- 
* tended to the higheſt Part of the Eſcutcheon, tho 
< far different is the Bearing thereof in theſe Days. 
A Chevron is a common French Word fignifying a 
** Couple ; by Vitruvius, Capriolus; by the Latin, 
te ſaith Mackenzy, now it is call'd Tignum, or Can. 
* therizs; by the Italian, Capriolo, and Caviletto, and 
is given by Heralds to ſuch as have * 
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8 « their Prince, Country, or Family. The French 
place one, three, four, or five Chevrous at pleaſure 
jn one Field; and in this, as in many other 'I'hings, 
E « faith Mackenzy, the Scots follow them; and cer- 
' « tainly this is as proper as their ſaying three Pales, 
three Bends, and the like, The Content of the 
A Chevron is the fifth Part of the Field, according to 
« Teigh. But Chaſſanens reckon'd the ſame among 
«* thoſe Ordinaries that do occupy the third Part of. 
« the Field. You may have two Chevrons in o0nc 
« Field, (faith Leigh) but not above; and if they 
* exceed that Number, then ſhall you call them 
* Cherron-ways. But I ſuppoſe they might be term'd 
much better Chevronels; that is to ſay, minute or 
* (mall Chewrons ; for ſo is their Blazon more cer- 
* tain. The Chevron is diverſly born, as well in re- 
* ſpect of the divers Locations, as of the Form va- 


© riable thereof; for ſometimes it is born on Chief, 


* otherwhiles on Baſe ; ſometimes Enarched, ſome- 
times Reverſed, ſometimes Fretted, &c. Thus 
the Diſplay. Upton calls the Chevron, Signum Capi- 
tale: The ſame is us d by Jo. de Bado Aureo. Spel- 
man in his Aſpilogia calls it Faſtigium, and fo ſe- 
veral others give it ſeveral Names. Cambden uſes 
Chevernus ut vocitant, that is, as they call it, to de- 
note that he does not take it for good Latin, but 
uſes it as a fram'd Word. Chiſfletius, Baron, &c. 
have Cantherius and Tignum, which Gillon approves 
of. Plate II. Fig. 4. 

Per- CHEVRON, or Party per Chevron, is when 
the Field is divided by only two ſingle Lines, riſing 
from the two Baſe Points, and meeting in a Point 
ahove, as the Chevron does. Spelman in his Aſpilu- 
gia uſes the Term Sectio faſtigiata, for that which 
he ſays the French uſe, Party per Chevron. Others 
have us'd, Partitum ad modum figni capitalis, and Bi- 


fartium ad modum Tigni, or Cantherii. 
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CHEVRONEL is the Diminutive of Chevron, and 
as ſuch contains only one half of the Chevron. 

CHEVRONNE,, or Chevronny, according to the 
way of Anglicizing it, ſignifie the parting of the 
Shield ſeveral times Chevy iſe. Baron expreſſes 
it in Latin, Cantheriatus, of ſo many Pieces: And 
Gibbon, for Chevronne of ſix, Gules and Argent as, 
Sex tigna miniata © a:gentea, or thus, Clypeum i; 
ſenas equales coccineas viciſſim 2 argenteas ( oY tigu- 
rum modo) delineatum partes. Plate II. Fig. 

A CHIEF, in French, Che of, is that Which takes 
up all the upper Part of the Eſcutcheon, from 
Side to Side, and repreſents a Man's Head, and 
the Ornaments us'd on it by both Ancients and 
Moderns. It is to take up jut the third Part of 
the Eſcucchcon, as all other honourable Ordinaries 
do, eſpecially if they are alone on the Shield; but if 
there be ſeveral of them, they muſt then be leſſend 
in Proportion to their Number, and the ſame when 
they are canton'd, attended and border d upon by 
ſome other Figures, then the Painter and the En- 
graver may be allow d to bring them into a ſmaller 
compaſs, to the End that all that is repreſented a- 
bout the Ordinarics may appear with ſome Propor- 
tion and Symmetry. Chiefs are very much vary dd, 
for they may be couvert, ſouſtenu, crenele, ſurmonte, 
7207 remply, dentelle, engreſié, canelle, danch, nebu- 

, fleurdelixbe, fleuronue, vair, echiquette, loc ange, 
12 ele, patie, frette, gironne, chaperone, chapte, 
mantel, e, enmanc he, chauſſc, veſtu, out reveſtu, See 
theſe particular Words. Plate II. Fig. 6, 

IN CHIEF, by this we underſtand any thing 
born in the Chief Part, or Top of the Eſcutcheon, 
The Ancients us'd in Cafite, but in Jummd 15 bet- 
ter, I think. Dif. to Guil. 

CHIMERA is an imaginary Monſter invented 


by the Poets, and repreſented by them as havi ing 
the 
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the Face of a beautiful Maiden, the two fore Legs 
and the Main like a Lyon, the Body like a Goat, 
the hinder Legs like a Grifon, and the Tail like a 
Serpent or Dragon turn'd ina Ring and ſtanding up- 
right. Theſe ſeveral Shapes are ſaid to have as 
many Significations, Which need not be here in- 
ſiſted on, as not much to our Purpoſe, the bearing 
of it in Coat-Armonr being very rare, tho' menti- 
on d in Books of Heraldry. 

COMBAT. See Duel. 

CHRIST (Knights of the Order of) in Portugal. 
This Order was inſtituted by Denys King of Portu- 
gal, who conferred on them all the Lands and Poſ- 
leſſions of the exautorated Templars, confirmed by 
Pope Jon the 22d Ano 1231, The Robe is a 
Black Caſlock under 2 White Surcoat, over which 
a Red Croſs, ſtreaked in the midſt with a White 


Line: Their Duty to expel the Mors out of Be- 


tica, the next Neighbour to Portugal. To which 
Crown they have added many gallant Countries in 
dia, Africh, and B7af1, and ſo improved their own 
Eſtates, that all the Ifles in the Atlantick do belong 
to them: beſides the Rents of the Mine of St. 
George in Guinea, amounting to 100000 Ducats of 


8 


yearly lum. Their whole Revenue at preſent 


is computed at 5ocooo Ducats, divided into 500 


Commendarics. 


CHRISTIAN-CHARITY (Knights of the Or- 
der of) in France, inſtituted by King Henry the 


Third, that of the Holy Ghy? be ing for Princes, 


and other Great Men, and this for the Mainte- 
nance of maim'd Officers and Soldiers, who had 
ſery'd well in the Wars, for which Reaſon he gave 
it the Title of Chriſtiaz-Charity, and aſſign'd it 
Revennes for the ſupport of thoſe Knights, drawn 
tom all the Hoſpitals in the Kingdom. "Theſe 
Knights were to wear on the left fide of their 
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Cloaths, an anchor d Croſs embroider'd on White 
Taffety or Sattin, with a Bordure of Blue Silk about 
it, and in the Middle of the ſaid Croſs, a Lozenge 


of Sky Colour, charg'd with a Flower-de-lnce 0, I 


embroiderd on it. About the Croſs was a Circle, 


with an Inſcription embroider'd with Gold, to ex- 


preſs the Meaning of the Order, the Words were 
theſe, For having ſerv d faithfully, King Henry the 
Third was hindred from perfecting this good Work 
by the Bloody Rebellion, call'd he Holy League; 
but King Henry the Fourth his Succeſſor, ſo tho- 
roughly eſtabliſh'd it, that Men who had ſery'd 
well had the means of ending their Days in Peace, 
and above Want, inſtituting a Chamber of Juſtice 
of the Marſhals and Colonels of France to have the 
Charge of this Foundation. This Order is now 
extinct, the. late King Lewis the Fourteenth having 
made a moſt Noble Proviſion for maim'd and de- 
cay'd Soldiers, in that wonderful Hoſpital call'd 
Les Invalides, the moſt glorious Structure of that 
Kind in the Univerſe. | 5 
- CKRYSTAL, that bright ſort of Rock well 
known to all Men, is in blazoning by precious 
Stones ſometimes allow'd a Place among them 
tho" it is not properly one, and is us d inſtead of 
Argent, or Silver; yet others inſtead of it uſe Pearl, 
and that moſt frequently. Its Virtues, and Signi- 
fications being all imaginary do not deſerve to have 
a Place here. 1 | 5 
CIMIER, is a French Term, rarely or never 
usd by Engliſh Heralds, and render'd in Latin by 
Monſ. Baron, Acceſſio ſcuti coronaria. See Creſt. 
CINQUEFOILS, or five-leav'd Graſs are more 
frequently met with than Quatrefoils, tho* not ſo 
common as Trefoils im Heraldry : Of which one 
Inſtance for all, is in the Family of Seabright, of 
Blackſbat, in the County of Warwick, who bears, 
N Argent, 
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Argent, three Cinquefoils, Sable. Sce Frue-leawd 


Cra. 
1 Avick CROWN, or Gar and Mas given to a 
brave Soldier who had ſav'd the Life of a Felle 
Citizen, or reſcu'd him after being taken Priſoner 
by the Enemy, expoling himſelf, to ſave anotiucr ; 
and this was only made of Oaken-lcaves with tlie 
E Acorns, if they could be ſo had; becauſe that T'rce 
E was dedicated to Jcve, who was reckon'd the Pro- 
tector of Cities and their Inhabitants. Plate II. 


Tig. 7. C 

| CLARICORDS. See Reſts. 

| CLARINE' is a Term by which Frexch Heralds 
expreſs a Collar of Bells round the Neck of any Beaſt, 
cc. Vache clarine d Azure. We ſhould ſay, A Cow 
gorg' d with a Collar of Bells, Arure. Monſ. Baron 
uſeth Cymbalatus and Claviculatus. 

CLARIONS. See Relts. 

CLECHEE”, a Croſs-Clechee is ſpreading from the 
Center towards the Extremities which are very 
wide, and then end in an Angle in the middle of 
the Extremity, dy Lines drawn from the two Points 
that make the Breadth, till they come to join as 
repreſented Plate IT. Fig. 8. Our Heralds take little 
notice of this Croſs, but Colombiere fays it is born 
wwided, and Pomettce by the City of Toulouze, and 
therefore call'd Croix de Tonlouze; and that it is 
alſo the Coat of the Borerels in Britany. The Di- 
dimary to Guillim's Diſplay ſays Cech: is a French 
Term ſignifying any Ordinary picrced throughout, 
that is, when the whole Figure is ſo periorated, as 
that the chief Subſtance is loſt, and nothing viſible 
but the very Edges. But this being contrary to 
Clumbiere muſt be a Miſtake, for he ſays Clechee is 

i above deſcrib'd, and in the Inſtance he ſhows, 
calls the voiding Vuide; and according to him it is 
lere repreſented, Plate II. Ire. 8. | 
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* CHICKETTING, is the Term us'd for the Fox 


going to couple or ingender. 4 
CLOSE, is a the Term borrow'd from th: W* 1 
French Word Clos, which ſignifies any thing clos'd, WF” 2 


3 


or inclos d, and by us us d to ſignify the cloſe bear- WF © x 
ing of ſuch Birds Wings as are generally addicted s 
to Flight, as an Eagle, Falcon, Swallow, Oc. Bu e. 


we do not ſay thus of the Peacock, Dunghil-Cack, Coe 
Sc. whoſe Action it generally is, that being under. el 
ſtood, in Latin it may be render d Falco alis de poſiti, he f 
demiſſis, contractis, &c. It is us d alſo for Horſe Bu- l ] 
nacles, or Bits, when they are not extended (as they Hm 
are uſually carryd) as a Barnacle cloſe, Paſtmi 


clauſa, five contratta; and for the Bearing of an Helmet, Mut 
with the Vizor down, Galea clauſa, ora cloſe Helmet: 

CLOSET is the Diminutive, or half of the Bar. 

The COCK is the Emblem of Strife, of Quar: ba 

7 


rels, of Haughtineſs, and of Victory; becauſe le 
rather chooſes to die than to yield, for which Rez 
ſon Ariſtophanes calls him the Bird of Mars, and 
the Dardanians to expreſs, that they did not ſhui 
giving Battle, caus'd two Cocks fighting to be 
ſtamp'd upon their Coin. The Gauls took tit 
Cock for their firſt Standard, and wore it on thei! 
Helmets for a Creſt. The Ancients dedicated tht 
Cock to Apollo, becauſe he gives Notice of his Ap- 
proach, and of the break of Day. He was allo 
ded:cated to Mercury, as being the Emblem 0 
| Watchfulneſs, his crowing ſummoning us to at. 
[ tend our Buſineſs. This Bird is generally placs 
| on the Tops of Steeples, and call'd the Weather 
[ Cock, to denote to Prelates that they are to watch 
| over their Flocks. Of the Cock, Gniizn: fays 3 
| follows: © As ſome account the Eagle the Queen 
and the Swallow or Wagtale the Lady, fo may! 
term this the Knight among Birds, being both 
** of noble Courage, and alſo prepar'd evermore 9 


COL 1 


Ethe Battle, having his Comb for a Helmet, his 
„ ſharp and hooked Bill for a Faulchion to flaſh 
and wound his Enemy; and as a compleat Soldier 
armed Cap-a-pe, he has his Legs arm'd with 
Spurs, giving Example to the valiant Soldier to 
„ expel Danger by Fight, and not by Flight. The 
Cock croweth when he is Victor, and giveth a 
ETeſtimony of his Conqueſt. If he be vanquiſhed 
the ſhunneth the Light and Society of Men. Of 
Hall Birds this may be beit ſaid in Blazon to be 
arm d, that is, thus furniſh'd and prepar'd to the 
Encounter. He is the Herald of the Day, and the 
Sentinel of the Night for his Vigilancy. Cocks are 
porn in Qont-Armour by many Familics both in 
E-nland, und other Parts. 

| COEUR, party en Cœur, ſignifies a ſhort Line of 
Partition in Pale in the Center of the Eſcutcheon, 
Which extends but a little way, much ſhort of Top 
ud Bottom, and is there met by other Lines, 
which form an irregular Partition of the Eſcutcheon. 
Plate II. Fig. 9. 

COGNICANZE. See Creſt. 

COLLERED, is wearing a Collar, as a Dog col- 
rd, Cc. 

COLOUR, the Colcurs us'd in Heraldry are 
erally Red, Blue, Black, Green, and Purpl:, call'd 
this Science Gules, Azure, Vert, or Sinople and 
ure; Tenne, or Tawney and Sanguin ſometimes 
ut not common; and as for Telbw and White, 
Wd Or and Argent, they are Metals and not Co- 
jurs, See each of them under their particular 
mes. The ſaid Metals and Colours arc ſume- 
nes expreſs'd in Blazon by Planers, or Stars, and 
brecious Stones, thus: Or, in blazoning by 
ets, is call d Sod, Argent Luna, Gules Mars, A- 
re Jupiter, Sable Saturn, Vert Venus, Purpure 
heury, Tenne the Dagens Head, and Sanguin 
(3 2 the 
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the Dragon's Tail. In precious Stones, O, is call 
Topaz, Argent Pearl, Gules Ruby, Azure Saphir, 
Sable Diamant, Vert Emeraud, Purpure Amethiſ, 
Tenne Hyaccinth, and Sanguin Sardonix. It is a ge 
neral and fundamental Rule in Blazon, not to place 
Colour upon Colour, nor Metal upon Metal; tha: 
is, if the Field be of a Metal, the Bearing muſt b. 
of a Colour; and on the contrary, if the Field by 
of a Colour the Bearing muſt be of a Metal. Ph 
Arms of Jeruſalem are one ſingular Exception fro 
this general Rule, being Argent a Croſs Potencee O, 
between four Croſlets of the fame; which Arms wer 
given to Godfrey of Bologin, as a moſt ſingular Me. 
morial of that glorious Enterprize of conquering 
Jeruſalem; but this is not to be imitated. Tue 
Exceptions there are allow d in common Uſe, 2. 
fſirft, Abatements or Differences, to diſtinguiſh thc 
younger from the elder Families, or the Legitin: 
from the Illegitimate, as Labels, Creſcents, Bat, 
&c. which may be of Colour upon Colour, or Me. 
tal upon Metal. Secondly, The Extremitics or De- 
| pendences of Animals, or other Things the Ar 


moury conſiſts of, as the Tongues, Claws, Horns % 
Cc. which may differ from the Colour of the pti- M,, 
| cipal Figure, and tho' they be of Colour upon C him 
| lour, or Metal upon Metal, will not be falſe He. fp! 


raldry ; as is declar'd by Colombiere. 

COMET, or Blazing-Star, ſays Guilim is not 08 7:7; 

an orbicular Shape, as other celeſtial Natures ate 
| but doth protra& his Light in Length, like to Fa 
| Beard, or rather dilate it in the midſt, like a hair 
Buſh, and growing thence Taperwiſe in the nat 0:7 

ner of a Foxs Tail, and it doth contract its S co 

ſtance or Matter from a flimy Exhalation, and hit 

not his being from the Creation; neither is it nus 

ber'd among the things Natural, mention'd in nun 

Hiſtory of Genefis, but is Aliquid prater nati "ME 
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and yet placed with the heavenly Bodies, becauſe 
they ſeem to us to be of that Kind. They are 
ſuppos'd to p rognoſticate dreadful and horrible E- 


© \cnts of Things to come. Thus he, according to 


© the univerſally receiv dOpinion of them, tho' o- 
thers Will have them to be as much Stars as any o- 
ther; only to draw nearer to us at the Time when 
they appear, and not to forebode any Accidents 
E whatſoever; which Controverſy does not belong to 
this Place. They appear to be born in Coat-Ar- 
mour, of Which the aforeſaid Author gives us an 
laſtance, thus, Azine, a Comet, or Blazing Star 
E ffreaming in Bend O,, by the Name of Cartwright ; 
which he alſo Blazons Proper, inſtead of Or, Plate 
II. Fig. 10. 
| COMPARTIMENTS. Sec Partitions. 

COMPLEMENT); ſignifies rhe full Moon, of 
which being ſo born in Armoury ] find no Inſtance, 
and yet this Term is appropriated to ir, tho' nei- 
ther Engliſh nor French have any ſuch Bearing, as 
there is good Reaſon to believe. 

COMPONE,, alias Golony. Chiiſfletius in Bur- 
und, for a Bordure Compon, has Limlus ex Argen- 
& cocciuo angularibus compeſitus. Uredus follows 
him; but Mr. Gibben thinks it better to ſay, Duciu 
fmplici del fingulari e talibus coloribus teſfelatum, & 
madrangulatum ; or as Chiffletins in Carniola ſays, 
Tefelarum argenti & minij ductu areolatum. Men. 
Baron hath Compeſitus, and Gibben doth not find 
Fault with it, but that he doth not think augnla- 
ious, when joyned therewith, ſufficiently expreſſive. 
Dig. .) Guil. Plate II. Tig. 11. 

— RON TE! is facing, or front ing one ano- 
ther. 

CONTOURNE;, ſignifies a Beaſt ſtanding or 
mnnng with its Face to the Siniſter Side of the 
Ecutcheon, they being alwa!'s fuppagd to look tw 
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the Right, if not otherwiſe expreſs'd. Plate 1] 
Fig. 12. 
CONTRE-COMPONE“, as the French ſay, g 


as we often ſay, Counter-compony, is when the F. 


— 


gure is compounded of two Panes, as in Plate [| | 


Fig. 13. It may be expreſs'd in the ſame manng 
as compone before mention'd, with the Addition a 
duplici. 

CONTRE-CHANG'D, or, (as moſt common 
written) Counter-chang'd, denotes when any Fig 
or Charge is divided, or parted by any Line, 9 
Lines of Partition, conſiſting all interchange; 
of the ſame Tinctures. The Book of St. Aan 
uſeth (ſaith Gibben) de dictis coloribus tranſmutitun, 
and as he obſerves, we may ſay, Ex eiſdem cli. 
bus viciſſim commutatum. Which Adjective ab 
Cambden uſcth in the Arms of Alfreten; and thu; 
he gives us the Arms of Calvert, Sex palos Aurel 
F atros cum balteo humerali, in totidem Teſſellas, (+ 
diftis coloribus ſubalternatim commutatis) ſubdiviſo, i 
Paly of fix Or and Sable, a Bend counter-chang'. 
But as it is Paly of {iz, not fix Pales, I ſhould 
ther approve of, Scutum de Argento & Atro ad m- 
dum Pali ia ſex partes diviſim, & ornatum cum Bal 
theo humerali, in totidem Teſſula; (e dittis Coloritu 
ſubalternatim commutatis) ſuldiviſo. Dict. to Gui 
Plate II. Fig. 14. | | 

CONTREBANDE, this is entirely a Feu 
Term, and us d by them to expreſs, what we call 
Bendy of fix per Bend finiſter counter-chang'd. Bu 
ron gives us the Coat of Gontin, viz. Contrebande dt 
Sable, and Argent de quatorze pieces, that is, of fout- 
teen Pieces, counting the {ſeveral Areas or Panes in- 
ro which the Field is divided, aA Method ncver {0 
be met with in our Practice. Did. | 

CONTREBARRE, by Baron, Coutravittatu, 
the ſame as our Bendy Sinilter per Bend counter- 

change 
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chang'd, as in the Coat of Melec, wiz. Contiebarre 
4 Azure, & d'Or de quatorze pieces. Ibid. 

CONTRECHEVRONNE, in Latin, Contr a- 
cantheriatus, ſignifies a Shield, as we ſay, Chevron- 
xy, and parted by ſome Line of Partition, but to 
ſay what Line (having never mer with the Bearing 
to my Remembrance) I am at a loſs. 

| CONTRE-ERMINRLE, is the contrary to Ermine, 

as the Word imports, being a Black Field with 

| white Spots, Whereas Ermine is a White Field with 

| Black Spots. Some of our Writers have call d this 

F Ermines, but for what Reaſon cannot be found. 
Plate II. Fig. 15. 

CONTRE-ESCARTELE' or Counter-quarter d, 
denotes the Eſcutcheon after being quarter'd to have 
cach Quarter again divided into two, ſo that there 
are eight Quarters, if we may ſo call them, or ſo 
many Diviſions. In Latin, Contraquadripartitus. 
CONTREFACE,, by Monſ. Baron render'd Con- Fry 
trafaſciatus, is by the French Heralds underſtood to 
ſignify what we call Barry per pale counter-chang'd ; 
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but then they always ſpecify the Number of Panes if Bil 
into which the Field is divided, as in the Coat of (ty | 

Jurou, ſet forth in the ſame Author, wiz. Contre- (7:2 
; fack d Or, & de Geules de huit Pieces. 1% 
CONTREPALLE, as pals contrepalle, is when 12 
dhe Eſcutcheon is divided into twelve Pales parted Bork 
eer Feſle, the two Colours being counter-chang'd, + | 


o that the upper are of one Colour, or Metal, and 
de lower of another. 5 
. CONTREPOTENCE”, or Potent counter potent, 19 
generally expreſs d in Exgliſb, and is reckoned a wa. 
q Fur, as well as Pair, and Ermin, but compos d Ot 1 | 

ſuch Pieces as repreſent the Tops of Crutches, call'd | 
in French Potences, and in old Engliſh Potents. 
leg and others after him have given it the Name | 
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of Var) cuppe and Vary taſh, as alſo of Meirre, al 
of them Words without any Signification, or Au- 
thority ; the French uſing Potence contrepotence, Which 
Uredus in Latin renders Patibulatum, as, ex hoc © 
ilo colore patibulatum, and Baron in his Art Heraldi- 
ue has contrapatibulatum; all which are proper and 
ſignificative Expreſſions. Plate II. Fig. 16. 

CONIREPOINTE, is when two Chevron, 
in one Eſcutcheon meet in the Points, the one ri- 
ſing as uſual from the Baſc, and the other inverted 
falling from the Chict, ſo that they are counter, 
ar oppoſite to one another in the Points. They 
may be allo counterpointed the other Way, that is, 
when they are founded upon the ſides of the Shield, 
and the Points meet that way, which the Feen 
call Contrepoint# en Faſce, or Counterpointed in Feſſe. 

_ CONTREVAIRE. his Sort of Fur I never 
met with among Emg/ih Writers, but the French 
have it, as in the Coat of du Bois, ſet forth by 
Monſ. Baron. Did. to Guil. 

CORDED, a Croſs corded, ſays the Editor ©! 
Guilim, according to Leigh, and Trophee d Armes. 
The Book of St. Albaus hath Crux cordata de A, 
gento; but Gibbon thinks it had been better e 
preſ5'd, Crux ſune allo, in varios a ſummo ad imm 
gyros verſata, ciramvincta; elſe a Man might ſup- 
poſe ir but once ty'd about. Thus he. But with 
ſubmiſſion ] think the Caſe is quite miſtaken, tor 
this is not a Croſs Wound, or wrenci'd about with 
Cords, but a Croſs made of two Pieces of Cord, as 
Uprcn expreſies it in theſe Words, Among other 
Croſſes there is one that is call'd a Croſs-corded, 
and it is ſo called becauſe made of Cords, The 
which Croſs I lately ſaw in the Arms of a certain 
Gentieman, who actually had a Grandfather that 
was a Rope-Maler; as the Gentleman himte!t 
told it to nie, and he bor for his Arms, De 150 
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beo, cum una Cruce plana Cordata de Argento. In 
French thus, II port de gowlex ung croiz playn corde 
J Argent. That is, he bears Gules, a croſs corded 
Argent. Colombiere indeed has two Crolles of 
this ſort the one he calls Croſs Cables, that is, made 
of two Ends of a Ship's Cable. The other Cordes, 
which is wound about with Cords, yet ſo that the 
Cords do not hide all the Croſs, which ſhows it- 
ſelf in the Intervals between the windings of the 
Cord. Plate IL. Fig. 19. 

CORNICHONS, ſo ſome French Heralds call 
the Branches of Stags Horns. 

CORONET. See Crow. 

COTICE, or Cotiſe, is the fourth Part of the 
Bend, and with us ſeldom if ever born but in 
Couples, with a Bend between them, whence I 
ſuppoſe they might have recciv'd that Name, from 
the French Word Caſte, which ſignifies a Side, they 
being as it were born upon the ſides of the Bend. 
Chiffletius, Baron, and others, render it in Latin 
Teniola, that is, a little Bend, or Bendlet, as we 
ſay; for the French do not allow fo many Diminu- 
tives in their Pieces honorables, as we. Dif. to Guil. 

.COTICE”', This may at firſt ſeem to be what 
we term cotiſed, but it is not; being the French 
Method of expreſiing any Eſcutcheon divided Bend- 
ways into many equal Parts; as in the Coat of 
Anois, which Baron Blazons, Cotice d Argent & d' A- 
zure de dix pieces, But where it is divided indeed 
into but fix, they ſay Bande de fix, &c. that is 
Bendy of ſix, Oc. Dif. to the Di[;lay. 


COTOYE. This is the Bene Method of ex- 


preſſing what we underſtand by Cottiſed; for Co- 
toy? ſignitying properly any thing accoaſted, or fid- 
ed, doth very well here for the Bend. Monſ. Baron 
renders it in Latin, Urroqre latere accinctus. But 
this Blazon would not ſuit the Cuſtom of England, 

Fe which 


— 
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which ſays only Cottiſed, that is, fided, as they 
mean, or a Bend between two Cottices, which 
may be render d more plainly thus, In parma nigra 
Taniam diagonalem inter Tæniolas duas gerit de Ar- 
gento, or in ſcuto atro T.eniam diagonalem argentean, 
FT duabus tariolis, itidem Argenteis, comitatam 
Ibid. 

COUCHANT, is lying down, but with his 
Head lifted up, which diſtinguiſhes the Lyon ot 
other Beaſt ſo lying from the Dormant. The Fa- 
mily of Breduarden, ſays Sylvanns Morgan, bear 0r, 
two Lyons couchant Gzles; and this he aſſigns to 
the Illuſtrious Hero. The Dif. to Guillim tells us, 
both theſe are French Words, the former being the 
Participle, ſignifies lying along, or couching; the 
other any thing couched, or laid along; tis under 
ſtood of a Beaſt, when fo born in Arms. M 
Baron renders it Jacens; but Mr. Gibbon more pro- 
perly uſeth Arcrubans and Cubans. Plate II. Fig. 21. 

COUCHE'; denotes any thing lying along, as 
Chevron couche, is a Chevron lying ſideways with 
the two Ends on one Side of the Shield, which 
ſhould properly reſt on the Baſe. 

CAUNTERPASSANT is when there are two 
Lyons or other Beaſts on the ſame Eſcutcheon, the 
one paſling or walking one way, and the other ano- 
ther; ſo that they look the direct oppoſite Ways, 
as is born by the Family of Glee of Gayton in the 
County of Cheſhire, thus, Sable, two Lyoncels, 
counterpaſiant Argent; both collard Gules. Plate 
II. Fig. 22. | 
 COUNTERPOTENT. See Contrepotence. 

COUNTERQUARTER'D. See Contre-eſcar- 
zele.. 

COUPE, thus abſolutely us'd without any Ad- 
dition, according to the French, ſignifies, that ho- 
nourable Partition, which we call Party per Faſt, or 

a Line 


COU 


4 Line drawn acroſs the Eſcuteheon from Side to 
Side at right Angles, by ſome ſuppos'd to denote 
a Belt, by others a Cut receivd in Battle acroſs 
the Shield. Upton, in Latin expreſſes this Arma par- 
tita ex tranſverſo. Arms parted acroſs. Monſ. Ba- 
ron has for it, Seftum tranſverſe, or horixontaliter bi- 
partitum. See more of this under the Word Party. 

COUPED, as we have Anglicizd the French 
Word coupe, cut, is usd to expreſs the Head, or 
any Limb of an Animal cut off from the Trunk 
ſmooth, diſtinguiſhing it from that which is call'd 
Eraſed, that is, forcibly torn off and therefore is 
ragged and uneven. Couped is alſo us'd to denote 
ſuch Crofles, Bars, Bends, Cheverons, &c. as do 
not touch the Sides of the Eſcutchcon, but are as 
it were cut off from them. Mr. Gibbon in Latin 


uſes, a latere disjuattum, and Chiffletius has Oram 
ſcuti minime pertingens. | 
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COUPLE, the Word particularly applicable to 


ſignify two Rabbits, a Brace being us'd for ſeveral 
other Beaſts. AG" 
A COUPLE-CLOSE, containcth the fourth 
Part of the Chevron, and is not born but by Pairs, 
except there be a Chevron between them; ſuppos d 
to be ſo call'd from its commonly encloſing the 
Chevron by Couples, and in Latin may be call'd 
Tgillum, or Cantheriolus. Some fancy it to be the 
ſme with the Chevronel; but rhe Difference hero 
aſſign'd between them is moſt generally allow'd. 
COURANT), is the Frenc Word ſignifying 
running, in which Senſe we uic it; Currens will 
ſerve in Latin Blaxon. Plate II. Fig. 24. 
COURONE-”, crowned, in Latin, Coronatus, re- 
dimitus, | 
COUSU, is the ſame as Rep), ſignifying a 
Piece of another Colour or Metal plac'd on the 
Ordinary, as if it were ſew'd on, which the French 
' | Word 
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Word implies. This is generally of Colour upon 
Colour, or Metal upon Metal, contrary to the ge- 
ncral Rule of Heraldry, and therefore this Word is 
us d, to diſtinguiſh, that the Picce is not properly 
upon the Eicd, but in the Nature of a Thing 
ſcw'd on. In Latin, Sutus, or Adſutus. 

COUVERT), denotes ſomething like a Piece of 
Hanging, or a Pavillion falling over the Top of a 
Chief, or other Ordinary, ſo as not to hide, but 
only to be a covering to it. 

CRAMPONNEE.' and Tourxe, a Croſs ſo call'd, 
has at cach End a Cramp, or ſquare Piece coming 
trom it; that from the Arm in Chief towards the 
Siniſter Angle, that from the Arm on that ſide 
downwards, that from the Arm in Baſe towards 
the Dexter Side, and that from the Dexter Arm 
upwards. Plate II. Fig. 25. 

CRENELLE”, or Imbattled, the former the pro- 

er French Ferm, the latter ſometimes us'd by the 
Eugliſb, it ſignifies when any honourable Ordinary 
is drawn like the Battlements on a Wall to de- 
fend Men from the Enemy's Shot, that is, the 
Wall riſing at ſmall Intervals, ſo as to cover them, 
and lower at thoſe Intervals, and the uſe of it ta- 
ken from ſuch Walls, either for having been the 
lirſt at mounting, or the chiefeſt in defending them. 
The Freu Word from Cren, a Notch or Interval, 
the Engl from its being a Place of Fighting, or 
Battle. Upton in Latin calls this Inbatallatum, a 
forgd Word from the Engliſh; but moſt others 
term it Piunatum, and doubtleſs the moſt proper 
Expreſſion from Pixma, a Battlement. Plate IL 
Fig. 26. 

A CRESCENT, is the Halt Moon with the 
Horns turn'd upwards. The Editor of Guillim ſays 
the French term it Croiſſant montant; I will not 
gay he may not have ſeen ſome French Author tha: 

gives 
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gives it cnat Epithet, but it is certain that Colon:- 
liere, Who is inferior to none of that Nation, calls 
the Creſcent with the Horns upwards, Cro:{ſaut 
abſolutely, and gives the Name of Croiſſunt moutant 
to that which has the Horns towards the Dexter 
Side of the Eſcutchcon, and is by us call'd an Ju- 
creſſant. The Creſcext is either us d as an honoura- 
ble Bearing, or as the Diftcrence to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween elder and younger Families, this being ge- 
nerally aſſign'd to the third Son, and to thoſe that 


deſcend from him. Plate II. Fig. 27. 


* CRESCENT or Halj-Moon (Knights of the Or- 
der of the) Reue of Anjou Brother and Heir to 
Lewis the Third King of Naples, in the Year 1464. 
inſtituted the Order of the Creſcent or Half-Moen, 
in the City of Angiers, His Motives were, firi: 
the Honour of God, then the Support and Defence 
of the Church, the Encouraging of noble Actions, 
and the perpetuating of his own Name. The So 


vereignty of the Order, he ſetled upon himſelf, and. 


his Heirs, Dukes of Anjou and Kings of Sicily 
The Badge, or Device of the Order, was a Cre- 


ſcent of Gold, on which this Word Lz, was cna + 


melld in Red Letters. It imported, Loz en Croiſ- 


fant, that is, Praiſe by encreaſing. This the 


Knights worc on the Right Side of their Cloaks, or 
upper Garments. To this Creſcent were faſtued 
as many Tags of Gold, enamell'd with Red, as 
the Rnight that wore it had been preſent at Bat. 
tles, Sieges of Towns, and ſuch like memorable 


Actions. Their Habit was a Cloak of Crimſon 


Velvet, the Mantelet White, the Lining and Caſ- 
ſock of the ſame. The whole Number of them 
was thirty fix, including the Sovereign. This, like 
many: more Orders of ſmall Note, was not of any 
Continuance, and I believe ſurviv'd not the Founder, 
for Princes of ſmall Power cannot fix theſe Honours 
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ſo ſtrongly as thoſe of great Might. Beſides that, 
the Houſe of Anjou never had quiet Poſſeſſion of 
Naples or Sicily, but were ſtill. expell'd as faſt as 
they came in, ſo that the. Order could not ſubſiſt 
when the Crown fail'd upon which it was founded, 
and there being many others of better Account, 
Men of Merit aim'd at thoſe which had the Support 
of greater Sovereigns. 

CREST), next to the Mantle (ſays Guillim ) the 
cognizance doth arrogate the higheſt Place, and is 
ſeated upon the moſt eminent Part of the Helmet, 


but yet ſo, as that it admitteth an Interpoſition of 
ſome Eſcrol, Wreath, Chapeau, Crown, Cc. And 


——— 


it is call'd a Cognizance, a cognoſcendo, becauſe by 


them ſuch Perſons as do wear them are maniteſtly 
known whoſe Servants they are. They are alſo 
call'd Creſts of the Latin Word Criſta which ſigni- 
fyeth a Comb or Tuft, ſuch as many Birds have 
upon their Heads, as the Peacock, Lapwing, Lark, 
Heathcock, Pheaſant, Ruſtcock, ©c. And as thoſe 
do occupy the higheſt Part of the Heads of thoſe 
Fowls, ſo do theſe Cognizances, or Creſts hold the 
moſt perſpicuous Place of the Helmet. Thus Guil- 
lim. The French Heralds who call them Cimiers 
inform us, that they were taken from Great Men, 
and Prime Commanders in former Times wearing 
on the Top of their Helmets the Figures of Ani- 
mals, or other Things, according to their Fancies; 
as well to appcar the more formidable to their Ene- 
mies, looking ſo much taller than they were, as to 
5 known by their own Men that they might ſtick 
o them in Battle, and rally again about them it 
diſpers'd ; and therefore Eſquires, who had no no- 
table Command were not permitted to wear ſuch 
on their Helmets, but only a Steel Creſt, from 
which hung down Feathers, or Scrols upon their 


Armour. As for the Antiquity of them, 1t appears 
that 
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that the ancienteſt of the Heathen Gods wore them, 
even before Arms were made of Iron and Stecl. 
Jupiter Ammon bore a Ram's Head for his Creſt; 
Mars that of a Lyon, or a Tiger, caſting out Fire 
at his Mouth and Noſtrils, and ſo of the reſt. To 
deſcend lower, Alexander the Great, wore tor his 
Creſt a Ram's Head, to inculcate that he was the 
Son of Jupiter Ammon. Julius Caſar ſometimes 
bore for his Creſt a Star, to denote that he was 
deſcended from Venus, and ſometimes the Head of 
a Bull, or of an Elephant with his Trunk, and 
ſometimes the She Wolf that ſuckled Romulus and 
Remus, The Chriſtians in their firſt Religious 
Wars were Wont to wear a Croſs dart ing torth 
Rays for their Creſt, as well as on their Shields and 
Banner, as Prudentius informs us, in theſe Words, 


—— — Cy eorum inſignia Chriſtus 
Scripſerat, ardebat ſummis crux addita Chriftis. 


Thus we ſee that Creſts are deriv'd from the Re- 
moteſt Antiquity, tho' now not us'd in War, Ar- 
mour being laid aſide, but in Coat-Armour they 
ſtill continue. Thoſe former Creſts were made ei- 
ther of Leather ſtifned, or of Paſtboard, Painted, 
and Varniſh'd, to be proof againſt the Rain; but 
ſometimes they had them of thin Iron or Wood, 
tho' not ſo much usd becauſe of the Weight. 
They ſtood on the Top of the Helmet, fronting 
forward, made faſt with three Thongs of Leather, 
and that only in Battles, at General Muſters aud 
Tournaments, where thoſe Great Mien delir'd to 
be known, and to ſignalize themſelves; and it be- 
ing requiſite that they ſhould all bear difterent 
Things to be known by, that great Variety among 
ſuch a Number of Commanders was very agreable. 
Generally thoſe Creſts were taken for ſome particu- 
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96 CR O 
lar Cauſe and Motive, and accordingly they had 
{ome Myſterious Signification to expreſs ſome re- 
markable Action, or other notable Thing apper- 
raining to their Family or Country. 

CROCODIL, is a Creature frequent in the Ri- 
ver Nile in Egypt; of an amphibious Nature, living ei- 
ther on the Land or Water, extraordinary ravenons, 
ſaid to counterfeit the Cries of human Creatures, 
by that means to draw them within its Reach and 
then devour them. The Egyptians worſhipped it 
as a God, and other Ancient Heathens made ir 
the Emblem of the Sun. The City of Niſmes in 
France bears for its Arms, Azure, a Crocodil ered- 
ed bend-ways Or, the Tail in a Ring, and the End 
up, With theſe half Words for a Motto, Col. New. 
ſignifying Colonia Nemanſi enſis. 

CROBSANTEE, la Croix croiſſante, a Croſs 
creſſanted, that is, having a Creſcent, or Half 
Moon fix d upon each End, as I find it in Colom- 

lee. 
. CRONEL, Cronet or Coronet, is the Iron at the 
End of a Tilting Spear, having a Socket for the 
End of the Staff to go into, and terminating in 
three Points. 

CROSLET, a Croſs Croſtet, is crofled again at a 
fmall Diſtance from each of the Ends. In French 
it is call'd Croix croiſee, or recroiſettie, in Latin, cru- 
ciata, or recruciata. This Croſs, ſays Upton, is not 
fo frequently born by itſelf in Arms as other Croſſes 
are; but often born in Diminutives, that is, in ſmall 
Croſlets ſcatter d about the Field. Plate II. Fig. 


28. 

A CROSS, ſays Guilim is an Ordinary compos'd 
of four fold Lines, whereof two are Perpendicular, 
and the other two Tranſycrſe, for ſo we muſt con- 
ceive of them, tho' they are not drawn throughout, 


but meet by Couples in four right Angles, near a- 
bout 
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bout the Feſs- Point of the Eſcutcheon. This Or- 
dinary is in Latin call d Crux, a cruciando, or a cru- 
ciatu, from the Torture of thoſe who undergo this 
Death. The Content of a Croſs is not the ſame 
always; for when it is not charg'd, it has only the 
th Part of the Field; but if it be charg'd, then 
muſt it concain the third Part thereof. In the an- 
cienteſt Conſtitution of the Bearing of the Croſs, 
without all Controverſy it had this Form, and this 
Bearing was firſt beſtow'd on ſuch as had perform'd, 
or at leaſt undertaken ſome Service for Chriſt, and 
the Chriſtian Profeſſion, and therefore being duly 
conſider d, I hold it the moſt honourable Charge 
to be found in Heraldry. That which made this 
Ordinary ſo conſiderable, and ſo frequently us'd in 
Heraldry was, the ancient Expeditions into the 
oly-Land, and the Holy-War; for the Pilgrims 
alter their Pilgrimage, took the Croſs for their 
ognizance, and the Enlign of that War was the 
roſs; and therefore thoſe Expeditions were call'd 
roiſades. In thoſe Wars, lays Mackenzy, the Scots 
ary'd St. Andrew's Croſs ; the French a Croſs Ar- 
gent; the Engliſh a Croſs Or; the Germans Sable; 
e talians Azure; the Spaniards Gules ; as Colom- 
ere obſerves. But St. George's Croſs, that is, the 
Red Croſs in a Field Argent, is now the Standard 
pf England, he being our Patron. The Plain Croſs 
ere ſpoken of is in Latin call'd, Crux ſimplex & plana. 
Thus Guillim : who then proceeds to ſet down 39 
ferent ſorts of Croſſes us d in Heraldry ; the ſeveral 
lames whereof here follow: 1. A Croſs voided. 
A Croſs-wavy voided. 3. A Croſs- patee fimbri- 
ted. 4. A Croſs-patce fitched in the Foot. 5. A 
roſs-patee on three Parts, and firch'd on the fourth. 
A Croſs engrailed. 7. A Croſs Patonce. 8. A 
roſs Flory. 9. A Croſs Patonce voided. 10. A 
ls Avelane. 11, A Croſs- patee lambeaux. 12. A 

Croſs 
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Croſs Furchee. 13. A Croſs-Croſlet. 14. A Croſ:- 
Croſlet fitchee at the Point. 15. A. Croſs-Botone, 
16. A Croſs-Pomel. 17. A Croſs-Urdee. 18. A 
Croſs degraded Fitchee. 19. A Croſs-Potent. 
20. A Croſs-Potent fitched. 21. A Croſs-Calvary. 
22. A Croſs- croſlet ſet on Degrees. 23. A Croſs 
Patriarchal. 24. A Croſs anchored. 25. A Croſs 
Moline. 26. A Croſs-clechee. 27. A Crofs-flury, 
or Fleurdeliſee. 28. A Croſs double fitchee. 29. 4 
Croſs a ſcize Points. 30. A Croſs-milrine. 31. A 
Croſs raguled. 32. A Croſs pointed Voided. 33. 4 
Croſs-Pall. 34. A Tau, or St. Anthony's Crofs, 
35. A Croſs voided and couped. 36. A Croſs cou- 
ped, pierced. 37. A Croſs-moline pierced Lozenge- 
ways. 38. A Croſs-moline quarter-pierced. 3). 
A Saltire, or St. Andrew's Croſs, which muſt be 
diſtinctly ſpoken of under that Denomination; ard 
ſo all the others may be found more particularly 
deſcrib'd under the Names of their ſeveral Dite- 
rences. Colombiere makes ſeventy two diſtinct Sorts 
of Crofles, of which I ſhall only mention thoſe that 
differ from ſuch as have been mention'd above, as, 
1. La Croix remply, which is only one Croſs chargd 
with another. 2. A Croſs party, that is one hal 
of one Colour, and the other of another: 3. A 
Croſs quarterd, that is the oppoſite Quarters of 
ſeveral Colours. 4: A Croſs ot five Pieces, that is 
of ſo many Colours. 5. A Croſs-Mouſſue and Alai- 
ſee. 6. A Croſs-Barbéc. 7. A Croſs-Croifſſantet 
or Creſianted, that is, having a Creſcent at each 
End. 8. A Croſs-Forked of three Points. 9. 4 
Croſs-Pommettee of three pieces. 10. A Crols 
Reſlercellce. 11. A Croſs-Pointed. 12. A Crols 
Anker'd, and Suranker'd. 13. A Croſs-Ankerd 
with Snakes Heads. 14. A Croſs-Orled. 15 
A high Croſs. 16. A Croſs-Rayonnant, or caſting 


out Rays of Glory. 17. A Croſs of Malta. 18 
| A Crois 
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A Croſs of the Holy Ghoſt. 19. A Croſs-Forked, 
like the ancient Reſts for Muskets. 20. A Croſs 
with eight Points. 21. A Croſs-Bourdonnee. 22. 
A Croſs-Cramponnee and Tournee, 23. A Croſs- 
Cablee. 24. A Croſs-Inclining. 25. A Croſs-Pa- 
ternoſtree, that is, made of Beads. 26. A Croſs- 
Trefle. 27. A Croſs-Fleuronnee. 28. A Croſs- 
Vuidee, Clechee; and Pommettée. 29. A Crofs- 
Crenellee and Balſtillee. 30. A Croſs with folir 
Steps to every Arm. 31. A Crois rounded, 32. 
A Croſs and an half. 33. A Croſs-Eſtoileè or 
Starways. 34. A Croſs-Corded. 35. A Croſs 
doubled of ſix Pieces ſet together. 36. A double 
Croſs ſplit in Pale. 37. A long Croſs cut in pieces 
and diſmember'd. 38. A Croſs couped or cut 
through in Feſs of the two contrary Colours to the 
Field. 39. A Cheveron ſurmounted by an half 
Croſs. 40. Four Tails of Ermin in a Croſs the 
Tops of the Ermins oppoſite to cach other in the 
Middle. 41. Four pieces of Vair plac'd Croſsways 
and Counterpointing in the Center. 42. Ihe Croſs 
er Sword of St. Jazes. 43. A Potence cramponnee 
on the Dexter upper Arm, and potence about the 
middle of the Shaft. Theſe are the various Croſſes 
ve find in the aforeſaid Authors, which ſome may 
think too many, as not being all usd in Ergland, 
out Heraldry extends to all Countries, and all Terms 
usd deſerve to be explain'd that they may be un- 
derſtood. Nor is it only in Croſſes that rhe Varie- 
ty is ſo great, it will appear in many other Bear- 
ngs, and particularly in Lions, and the Parts of 
them; whereof the ſame Colozabiere gives us no leſs 
than ninety fix diſtin& Varieties. Leigh mentions 
but forty fix Teveral Croſſes, nue Morgan twen- 
ty fix, Upton thirty, Johannes de Bado aureo twelve, 
and ſo others, whom it is ncedleſs to mention. 
The aforeſaid Uproz owns he dares not preſume to 
I 2 alcer- 
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aſcertain all the Various Croſſes us d in Arms, for 
that they are at preſent almoſt innumerable; and 
therefore he only takes notice of ſuch as he had 
ſeen us'd in his own Time. He confirms what waz 
ſaid above, that it is the moſt honourable of all 
Bearings, yo St. Chriſoſtom, in theſe Words, 
«© The Croſs is to us the Cauſe of all Blefledneſ,, 
© Tt has deliver'd us from the Blindueſs of Error; i: 
© has given us Peace after being vanquiſh'd; it his 
© united us to God after having been eſtrang' 
* from him; it makes us that were Pilgrims ſettled 
„Citizens. The Croſs is the Hope of Chriſtians, 
© the Reſurrection of the Dead, the Guide of te 
* Blind; the Lite of thoſe that were given over; 
© the Staff of the Lame; the Comfort of the Poor: 
* the Pilot of Sailors; the Harbour from Danger; 
* and the Wall of the Beſieged. The Croſs has 
* been tranſlated from Places of Execution to thc 
“ Forcheads of Emperors.” If this remark on thc 
Croſs prove diſagreable to thoſe who are no Friends 
to it, who may ſay it is not pertinent to Heraldry, 
they may remember it is taken from Uyton, a Man 
famous in this Science. Plate III. Fig. 1. a Plain Cross 

CROTELLES or Crotiſing, is the Ordure or Ex 
crement of a Hare. 

CROW. See Ravens. 

CROWNS, Coronets and Garlands, being all Or- 
naments for the Head, and diſtinctive Marks ot 
Dignity, or Tokens of noble Exploits perform(, 
and all of them in Latin known by the Name ci 
Corona, may properly be ſpoken of in general toge- 
ther. The Name of Crowns is originally deriv'd 
from Horns, for the ancient Jews and Gentiles look 
upon Horns as Tokens of ſupren:e Honour and 
Power, and in Scripture we often find the Hor! 
taken for Royal Dignity, and therefore Mi Tr 
Face is ſaid to have been horned, the ſame Word 
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| in the Hebrew ſignifying a Crown, and a Horn. 
Ihe moſt ancient Knights and Warriors wore 
Horns for their Creſts; but in Proceſs of Time the 


Horns being made to denote Cuckolds, who went 


| away with Horns on their Heads, given them by 
their Wives, Great Men left them off, and inſtead 
of them took Crowns. The moſt ancient Kings 
| wore only Wreaths, either White or Purple, in the 
| nature of the preſent Taurkih Turbants, as the To- 
fen of Royalty, or elſe Circles of Gold with Points 
| riſing from them, like thoſe of ſome Coronets at 
| this time. The firſt Roman Emperors wore no other 
| Crowns than Garlands of Laurel, which betoken d 
Victory, becauſe the People of Rome abhor'd all Signs 
of Royalty. Domitian was the firſt that eyer wore 
| a Circle of Gold, and that as pretending to be a 
God: But Aurelius Viftor tells us, that the Empe- 
ror Aurelian made himſelf an Imperial Crown, a- 
dorn'd with Jewels of great Value, and was therein 
follow'd by all his Succeſſors. At this time there 
are not only Crowns for Kings and Emperors, but 
Coronets for Princes, Dukes, Marquiſſes, Earls, Viſ- 
counts and Barons. There were alſo among the 
Romans ſeveral ſorts of Crowns, or Garlands, given 
to thoſe who had perform'd ſome ſignal Services in 
War, and were known by the Names of Triumphal, 
Civick, Vallar, Mural, Naval, and Obſidional. All 


waich are here ſpoken of under their ſeveral Names, 


as well as the Exglih Coronets, for to ſpeak of 
thoſe in all Countries would be endleſs. The afore- 
laid Roman Garlands, tho made of Leaves or Graſs, 
were as highly valu'd as if they had been of Gold, 
becauſe then only beſtow'd on ſuch as had pur- 
chas'd them by their ſingular Bravery, whereas of 
late golden Coronets have been too frequently be- 
ſtow d upon no other Deſert than Wealth, and even 
that ſometimes meanly gain d. We alſo ſome- 
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times meet with an Emblem of an heavenly Croyn 
which we have no other way of Repreſenting thar 
by a Coronet with high Points, and on every ont 
a Star, The Crowns, or Garlands, given at 0/jn- 
pick, Nemeaia and 1? hmian Games were alſo in grez: 
eiteem among the Greeks, tho' much inferior to th: 
Roman, for that theſe, as has been ſaid, were on!; 
the Rewards of extraordinary Valour crown'd witi 
Succeſs, whereas thoſe of Greece were given to: 
Running, Wreſtling, and ſuch other inglorious Ex- 
erciſes. Poets and Orators alſo were wont to hatt 
their Garlands of Laurel, and hence to this Day 
there is among us x Poet Laureat. All the ancient 
Rewards of Garlands are now expird, and it is we! 
they are when to little regard is had to real Mert 
Favor and Attection are ſufficient to advance the 
leaſt deſerving, and very often thoſe who have done 
moſt are tlie leaſt look'd upon, if they have not ſome 
powerful Intereſt to ſupport them. He that runs 
away ſometimes carrics the Prize from him tha: 
fonght the Battle. For farther Information ſce the 
particular Names abovemention'd. 

CRO N-ROYAL (Knights of the Order ct 
the) Char/emagne King of Frauce and Emperor la- 
viag ſubdu'd the Saxons, to reward the EFriezlanders, 
who had ſerv'd him faithfully in his Wars, eſpecial- 
ly againſt char warlike Nation, by whom they had 
ſuffer d very much, inicruted a new Order of Knight- 
hood, to Mhich they particularly were admitted, 
and call d it the Order of the Crown-Royal. This 
Name was given thoſe Knights from a Crown they 
wore embroicer' with Gold on their Breaſt, as the 
Badge of the Iionour. The Governour, calld 
Poteſtat, after the manner of Tah, had the Powe: 
and Authority o: conterring this Order, on ſuch as 
he found deſerving of the Honour ; whick was par- 
ticularly granted for having ſerv'd a certain Time 

| 9 in 
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in the King's Armies, and behav'd themſelves ho- 
nourably upon all Occaſions. The manner of 
Knighting in this Order, and perhaps in chat of 
the Gennet then us d, was by giving the Perſon to 
to be Knignted a Stroke or Box on the Ear, as is 
usd by Catholick Biſhops in adminiſtring the Sa- 
crament of Confirmation. More Particulars touch- 
ing this Order have not been tranſmitted to us, 
and in all Probability it was not of any C ontinu- 
ance. But Martinus Hancenius, in his Hiſtory of 
Frizeland has left us the Words of Charlemagne him- 
ſelf in his Inſtrument for Inſtitution of this Order, 
which, ſince we have no further Account of it, we 
will inſert in this Place, and are to this euect: 
* Moreover we decree, That if they have a Main- 
© tenance of their own, or are willing to bear Arms, 
the ſaid Poteſtat do girt them with a Sword, and 
giving them, as the Cuſtom is, a Cuff with his 
“Hand, he thus make them Knights, and that, at 
* the ſame 'Time, he enjoyn them, that for the 
© future, they go aimd after the manner of the 
* Soldiers of the ſacred Kingdom of France, or the 
Empire; foraſmuch as we are of Opinion, that if 
* the aforeſaid Frizelanders bchave themſelves in 
© War anſwerably to the Stature of Body and Mind 
* God and Nature has beſtow'd on them, they will 
* ealily ſurpaſs and excel all Soldiers in the World, 
in Valour, Conduct, and Boldneſs, provided they 
* be arm'd, as is ſaid above. And the ſaid Frizc- 
anders ſhall receive the Badge of their Knight- 
hood from the aforeſaid Poteftlar, which ſhall be 
* an Imperial Crown, berokening rhe Liberty we 
" have granted them. Given at Rome in the Late- 
ran Palace, in the Year of our Lord 802. | 

| CRY DE GUERRE, or the Cry of Var, ot 
which the Dictionary t9 Guillim's Diſplay ſpeaks 
thus, is a Sentence become a general Cry through- 
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out an Army, upon its Approach to Battle, with 
which tbe Aſſailants animate their Friends, and 
ſtrive to diſcourage their Enemies. The Scots who 
have been much accuſtomd to this, term them 
Slughorns, or the Cry of War: but why Hug horn, 1 
am to ſeck. The Latins, according to Monſ. Ba- 
ron, have Alalagmus gentilitius. Thus that Author, 
However, this is known to haye been us'd by all 
Nations even in the remoteſt Antiquity, and ſo 
tranſmitted down to us. The true Cry of War 
was originally no other than confuſed Shouts made 
by the Souldiers, to expreſs their Alacrity and Res- 
dineſs to engage. When the Chriſtian Religion 

revaild, all Nations in general having choſen a 
Fotelar Saint made him their Cry of War. The 
Engliſh in tormer Ages us'd to call upon St. George, 
as being the Patron of the Nation, but this was 
afterwards look d upon as ſuperſtitious, and there- 
fore there follow d inftead of it only a 
confus d Noiſe, which upen ſuch Occaſions is at 
preſent reduc'd only to Huzzas. The old and pre- 
ſent Cry of France is Montjoye St. Denys, which 
ſome will have to be rather Meult-joye St. Denys, to 
expreſs much Joy and Satisfaction in the Hopes 
conceivd of the Divine Afiiſtance through the lu- 
terceſſion of St. Denys; and this way it ſeems to 
appear more intelligible than the other; tho' there 
are {till Authors that differ in Opinion, of which 
it is rot neceſſary ro ſay any more in this Place. 
Whatſoever the Derivation of Montjoye is, we find 
that it is directed to St. Denys, as the Protector, 
under God; and this Cry French Hiſtorians aſſirm, 
was taken up by Clouis, the firſt Chriſtian King of 
France, and is kept up to this Day, The Spaniſh 
Cry is Santiago, that is, St. James the Apoſtle, 
who is the Patron and Protector of Spain, and they 
have cal d upon him in this manner ever ſince oy 
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grſt imbrac'd Chriſtianity; and all their Hiſtories 
affirm, that he has been frequently ſeen fighting in 
their Armies againſt Infidel. The Cry of War 
mas not only been us d at the firſt ingaging of Ar- 
mies, but alſo by thoſe who have had the Misfor- 
| tune to be worſted and broken, when any Num- 
ber drawing together again have made uſe of the 
| ame Cry to draw their Friends to them, and rally 
their ſcatter'd Troops, which has often peor'g very 
| adyantagious, thoſe who before fled in diſorder, 
without knowing what Way to take, being by 
| that Cry led to joyn their own Party, and endea- 
rour to form a Body to oppoſe their Enemies. A- 
| nother Sort there is ſtill which may be alſo pro- 
perly term'd, a Cry of War; which is that we 
commonly call Challenging, not in the uſual Way 
of calling a Man out to fight, but as is us'd by 
Sentinels when any Perſon approaches, asking them 
in Engliſh, who they are for, when Enemies are 
near; but this is proper only when they are Eu- 
gliþ on both ſides, for the general Challenge now 
abroad is in French in theſe Words, Qui vive, that 
is who lives, or who would you have live and 
proſper, being the ſame as, who are hon for; and 
the Anſwer is according to the Party the other be- 
longs to, Vive la France, let France live, or Live IE,, 
pagne, let Spain live, and ſo of other Nations. The 
lame is in Spawſh, ſaying, Quien Vive, who lives, 
and the Anſwer, Viva Eſpana, let Spain live; but 
if the War be between two Parties of the ſame Na- 
ſion, then in the Anſwer they Name the Party. 


DAN- 


ANCETTE by the French Danch# :; 
Dantele in Latin Denticulatus, Serratus, Ry. 
cinatus, &c. is a large Sort of Indenting. Sce J. 
dented. Dit. to the Diſplay. 

DANCHE” the Dictianary to Guilim makes | 
the ſame as Dantel in French, but Colombier tel 
us Danche is ſmaller than Dantele, and conſequent. 
ly is not what we call Daxcette, but rather th 
which we name Hidented, under which Word {: 
more of it. 

DANTELLE”, in Exgliſh commonly call'd Da 
cette, is only a larger fort of indenting than tha 
which we commonly call by this latter Name. Ti 
Dictionary to Guillim, ſays the French, call this Da 
ce, or Dautele; but Colombiere ſays, that Dail! 
difters from Dantele, in that the former is mud 
ſmaller than the latter; ſo Dantele is what vi 
call Daxcette. and Dance is what we Name Lader 
ted. 

DEBRUIZED, a Term peculiar to the Eng!" 
by which we would imitate che grievous Reſtraint 
ot any Animal, who is debarr'd of its natural Fre 
dom by any of the Ordinaries being laid over l. 
Dict. to Dijp. 

DECAPITE'. See Deffait. 

DECOUPLE. is the ſame as uncoupled, that 1 
parted or ſever'd, as Chevron decouple, is a Chev! 
wanting ſo much of it towards the Point, that thi 
two Ends ſtand at a Diſtance from one anotie! 
being parted and uncoupled. | 
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PE OURS, is the French Term for the De 


or Wane of the Moon, which we call Decreſlant, 
and they rightly obſerve, that it muſt be call'd in 
= Blazon, a Moon decreſſunt, or en decours, becauſe to 
call it a Creſcent would be improper ; that Word 
© jgnifying Increaſe, whereas the Moon looking to 


| the left Side of the Eſcutcheon, is always ſuppos'd 
to be decreaſing 


DECREMENT ſignifies the Wane of the Moon, 


from the Full to the New, and is often born ſo in 
| Coat-Armour, and then faces to the left Side of 


the Eſcurcheon, as ſhe does to the right, when in 


| the Increment. 


DEFENCES are the Weapons of any Beaſt, as 


the Horns of a Stag, the Tusks of a Wild Boar, 


Cc. | 

DEFFAIT or Decapite, is a Term us'd by French 
Heralds, to ſignify that a Beaſt has the Head cut 
off ſmooth, whercin it differs from Eftete, which is 
when the Head is as it were torn off, leaving the 
Neck ragged, which the Exgliſb call Erazed. 

DEGRADATION, of which Segar in his Honour 
Civil and Military ſays thus: © It ſeemeth that the 
* Degradation of Knights hath been us'd only for 
* Offences of the greateſt Reproach and Diſhonour ; 
* which I conceive partly by the Rareneſs of ſuch 
* Actions, and partly for that the Men bereft of that 
* Dignity, were not om ly degraded, but alſo by Law 
*executed. As in the Reign of King Eduard the 
Fourth, it appeard a Knigh: was degraded in 
this Sort. Firſt, after the Publication of his Of- 
" fence, his gilt Spurs were beaten from his Heels, 
*then his Sword taken from him, and broken. 
That being done, every Piece of his Armour was 
" bruized, beaten and caſt aſide; after all which 
" Diſgraces he was beheaded. In like manner, An- 


« drew of Herklay, a Knight and Earl of Carlile, 
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* was in this Sort Degraded. He being appreher 
* ded, was by the King's Commandment brough 
* betoxe Sir Antony Lucy, Anno 1322, apparell'd in 
* all the Robes of his Eſtate, as an Earl and 2 
* Knight, and ſo led unto the Place of Judgmen: 
* Being thither come, Sir Antony Lucy ſaid to hin 
* theſe Words, Firſt thou ſhalt loſe the Order 
* Knighthood, by which thou hadſt all thy Hs 
* nour; and further, all Worſhip upon thy Body be 
e brought to nought. Thoſe Words pronounc'l, 
& Sir Antony Lucy commanded a Knave to hew the 
* Knight's Spurs from his Heels, and after causd 
* his Sword to be broken over his Head. That 
* done, he was diſpoiled of his furr'd Tabord, d 
* his Hood, of his furr d Coats, and of his Girdle. 
Then Sir Antony ſaid to him theſe Words, 4. 
© drew, now thou art no Knight, but a Knar, 
* and for thy Treaſon the King doth will thou ſhalt 
be hanged. 

DEGRADED, a Croſs degraded, is a Crofs that 
has Steps at each End, mention'd by Guifim and 
Leigh, but not by the late Editor of the former in 
his Dictionary. Nor does Upton or Morgan Name 
it; but Colombiere calls it perronnee, which is the 
ſame Signification, Perron being a Step in French, 
as Gradu in latin but then he alſo ſignifies the 
Number of Steps. Plate III. Fig. 2. 

A DELF, is by ſome ſuppos'd to repreſent a 
Square Sod or Turf, and to be fo call'd from del 
ving, that is, digging. A Delf Tenne is due to 
him that revokes his own Challenge, or any way 
goes from his Word, and to ſuch this is given as an 
Abatement to the Honour of their Arms, and it is 
always plac'd in the Middle of the Eſcutcheon. Ot 
the Nature of Abatements ſee more under the Word 
itſelf, Obſerve, that if you find two or more Del 
in an Eſcutcheon, they are not then not to be look 
upon 
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© won as ſigns of an Abatement, but of Honour, 
and in like manner if it be of Metal, or charg d 

upon, for then it becomes a Charge of perfect bear- 
W ing. Plate III. Fig. 3. 


DEMEMBRE' is in French diſmember'd, that is, 


che Limbs cut from the Body. | 
* DEMY, Colombiere has that he calls Croix & De- 
m, or a Croſs and an half, being a Shaft croſs d 
uns the upper Part, like the Calvary Croſs, and ha- 
ting but one Arm at the lower Part. 


Demy, or Demi, in its common Signification is 


| the one Halt, as a Demy-Lion, Cc. Cambden has 


Leo dimidiatus ; Uredus has dimidius, and adds abs 
ſummo diruptus, to ſignify an halving per pate. 
DESCENT is the ſame as we mean by Deſceut, 


that is, a coming down, but peculiarly us'd by 


French Heralds thus, a Lyon en Deſcent, a Lyon 
coming down, that is, with his Heels up towards 
one of the Corners of the Chief, and his Head to 
one of the Bafe Points, as it he were leaping down 
from ſome high Place. 
DESHACHE,, according to the French Heralds, 
ſignifies a Beaſts having its Limbs feperated from 
the Body, fo as they remain upon the Eſcutcheoin 


with only a ſmall Seperation from their Natural 
Places. 


DESPOUILLE. is the whole Caſe, or Skin of a 
Beaſt, with the Head, Feet, Tail, and all Apurte- 
nances, ſo as being fill'd up it looks like the whole 
Creature. 

DETRANCHE,, among the French Heralds, ſig- 
nifies a Line Bendwife, which does not come from 
the very Angle, but either from ſome part of the 
upper Edge, and thence falling athwart, or Diago- 
tally, or from part of the Side in the fame manner, 
but always from the dexter Side, as the Word 
Tranche imports. Thus they ſay, Tranch* & De- 


— 
traneht 
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tranche ¶ Retranc he, to denote that there are tw, 
diagonal Lines making two Partitions in the E. 
{curcheon, which come from the very Angle, by; 
the third from either of the other Parts, as above. 

DEVICE is a Repreſentation, an Emblem, or a 
Hicroglyphick, painted, to expreſs ſomething tho! 
is to be kept in Mind. Theſe were much in ule s. 
mong the Egyptians, and ſery'd inſtead of Writing, 
of later Times they are more us d with the Additi 
on of a Motto to expiain the Signification, becaul: 
the others were dark and unintelligible ; ſome fey 
remarkable Inſtances of them will not be diſagree- 
able to the Reader. The Device of the Order q 
the Porcupine in Fance, was a Porcupine with the{: 
Words, Cominus & eminus, at hand and at a diſtance, 
to expreſs how that Creature defends itſelf either 
way by darting out its Quills. King Henry the 
Fourth of France took for his Deviſe, a Sword, and 
the Motto, Raptum Diadema reponit, It recovers the 
Crown taken away, to denote, that he was obligd 
to aſſert his Right by the Sword. King Lewis th: 
Thirteenth of Fance, ſurnam'd the Juſt, had a Fal- 
con, with theſe Words, Aquila generoſior ales, 2 more 
generous Bird than the Eagle, to denote, that he 
was ſuperior to the Emperor. He had alſo a Yoli, 
with the Words Coget parere rebelles, it obliges the 
rebellious to obey, denoting that he compell d his 
Rebe! Subjects to ſubmit. The late King Lewis 
the Fourteenth of Frauce, had the Sun in his Glory, 
with the Motto, Nec plurilus impar, ſignitying his 
being able to cope with many Encmies. Some may 
be of Opinion that only the Words are the Dev.ce, 
but I cannot give into that, becauſe the Word Mi- 
to in Eugliſb expreſſes them, and the thing repreten- 
ted alone is not ſignificant enough. 


DEVOURING, all Fiſhes ſays Leigh, that ere 

© . 3 0 9 7 oathy 

born feeding, ſhall be term'd in blazon der , 
because 
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| becauſe they do ſwallow all whole, withour Maſti- 


cation, or Chewing; and you muſt tell whercon 
they iced, 

DEXTER-EASE is the right fide of the Baſe, 
repreſel. red by tie Letter G. in Plate I. Fig. 13. 

DEX IER-CHILF is the Angle on the Riglit 
Hand of the Caiet, repreſented by the Letter A. in 
Plate ; # Fg. 13. 

DEL or Dice, too well known to need being 
deicriy d. Colombiere ſays it is likely, that thoſe 
vo bezr chem, won much Mony at Play, and rais'd 
t themſelves by that means. 

i. DICE. Vid. Dea. 

| DIAMOND, the hardeſt and moſt valuable of 
all the Precious Stones, (ſays the Dic. to the Diſplay) 
tis of a blackiſh Caſt ; wherefore ſome of our fan- 
cibil Heralds, have us'd tne Word Diamond to ex- 
| preſs tae Colour Black, among the Atchievements 
ol Peerage, as tho the Majeſty of a Prince was 
een d, to be told, that his Robe was Purple or 
Scarlet, or that his Shoes were black, or as tho' 
| they really ceas dro be Velvet, Leather, or the like, 
| by being upon him. Thus that Author; who we 
may ſee docs not approve of this way of blazon ; 
but ſince others have allow'd of it, we have not 
thought ſit to reject it; and therefore muſt tale 
Notice, that this is in the Way of blazoning by 


precious Stones inſtead of Metals and Colours, 


vhicn is appropriated for the prime Nobility, as 
doing the ſame by Planets is appropriated to Sove- 
teigns. Sylvanus Morgan ſays, the Diamond is the 
Eublem of Fortitude, Which it may be allow d, 
conficering its Hardneſs; bur as for its Virtucs ! 
ſhall not trouble the Reader with the Repetition 
ot thoſe Fables. 
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DIFFAME,, is a Term us'd by the French, im- 
rting that a Lyon, or ſuch other Creature, has 
oſt its Tail, which is a Diſgrace to it. 

DIAPRE, that is diaper d, or a certain dividing 
of the Field in Panes, like Fretwork, and filling 
the ſame with Variety of Figures. Bares renders 
it variatus, Which alone is inſufficient,tor thoſe ſe- 
veral Things of which it is variated ought to be 
expreſs'd. 

DIFFERENCES, by the French call'd Briſure, 
are certain Additaments to Coat-Armour ; where 
by ſomething is added or alter'd, to diſtinguiſh the 
younger Families from the elder; or ſhow how far 
they remove from the principal Houſe, and are 
call'd in Lativ, Diminutiones, ſeu Diſcernicula Arms 
rum. Of theſe Differences Sylvanus Morgan gives 
us nine, viz. the Label, the S the Mullet, 
the Martlet, the Anulet, the Flower de Liz, the 
Roſe, the Eight Foile, and the Croſs Moline, and 
ſpeaks of them thus: © The Differences began a- 
” hace the Time of Richard the Seeond, as teſtifieth 
0 Clarencieux Cambden. The Label is the Joy cf 
che Parents; the Creſcent is the double Bleſling, 
that gives future Hope of Increaſe. The Mull: 
« doth Myſtically ſignify the Number of the whole 
* Stock, namely Father and Mother, Himſelf and 
« Brethren. The Mart!et being winged, Activity of 
* the fourth Brother, modernly us d to ſignify, as 
te that Bird ſeldom lights on the Land, fo younger 
« Brothers have little Land to reſt on, but the 
* Wings of their own Endeavours, who like the 
« Swallow become Travellers in their Seaſon. The 
« Anulet may denote the Perpetuity of the Family, 
«© being ſet on the Baſis on fifth Houſe, The 
« Flower de Liz and the Roſe is the contemplative 
* Life that younger Brethren lead in the Schoools 
* of good Literature, weaving Chaplets for the 

| Heads 
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Heads of the Muſes, educating Men fit for Church 
and State, Who, tho' they have perhaps no 
EY more than the Lillies of the Fields. And as 

= Grilim teſtifieth, theſe Dittercnces are call'd by 
„ ſome Authors, Doctrina Armorum, ſerving to in- 

form our Underſtanding from what Line of Conſan- 


guinity the Bearers of ſuch Differences are; ſerving 


F alſo to prevent and avoid Diſſentions and Debates, 
E the elder Houſe having always the pre-eminence, 
E both of Honour and Power. As the firſt Diffe- 
* rences are ſingle for the Sons of the firſt Houſe, 
the Sons of the younger Houſes are dittered by the 
ame Differences one upon another; for as the 
E firſt Differences are the Label, the Creſcent, &c. 
for the firſt Houſe ; the Difterence for the ſecond 
F Houſe is the Label on a Creſcent, for the firſt of 
E the ſecond Houſe ; a Mullet on a Creſcent, for the 
third Brother of the fecond Houle, Cc. Thus 
Argan. But this being a very metcrial Point in 
FHeraldry, let us alſo hear what Colorbiere ſays, for 
his Authority is very conſiderable. Since all Na- 
„tions, ſays he, prefer the elder Brothers before 
"the younger, and they in a direct Line ſucceed 
their Fathers, and become Maſters of their Lands 
and Poſleſſions, there is no doubt but that they 
"are to take upon them their Coat-Armour with 
out any Change or Alteration; and fo tranſmir 
the ſame again to their eldeſt Sons, the younger 
Brothers or Baſtards not being ailow'd to bear the 
"fame Arms, without ſome additional Mark to 
" diſtinguiſh them from the elder, who are to ſuc- 
"ceed in the Place of their Parents, and to have 
Dominion over the younger; as Iſuac {aid to his 
: eldeſt Son, as he thought, when he took Jacob 
for Eſau, Be Lord woer thy Brethren, which was 
the Bleſſing-belonging ro the elder ; tho' God had 


. then otherwiſe ordain'd, The Cuſtom of giving 
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DIFFAME,, is a Term us'd by the French, im- 
porting that a Lyon, or ſuch other Creature, has 
loſt its Tail, which is a Diſgrace to it. 

DIAPRE, that is diaper'd, or a certain dividing 
of the Field in Panes, like Fretwork, and filling 
the ſame with Variety of Figures. Baron render; 
it variatus, Which alone is inſufficient,tor thoſe ſe- 
veral Things of which it is variated ought to be 
expreſsd. 

DIFFERENCES, by the French call'd Briſure,, 
are certain Additanients to Coat-Armour ; where: 
by ſomething is added or alter'd, to diſtinguiſh the 
younger Families from the elder; or ſhow how far 
they remove from the principal Houſe, and are 
call'd in Lativ, Diminutiones, ſeu Diſcernicula Arms- 
rum. Of theſe Differences Sylvanus Morgan gives 
us nine, viz. the Label; the S the Mullet, 
the Martlet, the Anuler, the Flower de Liz, the 
Roſe, the Eight Foile, and the Croſs Moline, and 
ſpeaks of them thus: © The Differences began a- 
5 1 the Time of Richard the Seeond, as teſtifieth 
0 Clarencieux Cambden. The Label is the Joy of 
che Parents; the Creſcent is the double Bleſſing, 
that gives future Hope of Increaſe. The Multt 
« dath Myſtically ſignify the Number of the whole 
« Stock, namely Father and Mother, Himſelf and 
« Brethren. The Mart!et being winged, Activity of 
e the fourth Brother, modernly ns'd to fignify, as 
<* that Bird ſeldom lights on the Land, ſo younger 
« Brothers have little Land to reſt on, but the 
* Wings of their own Endeavours, who like the 
« Swallow become Travellers in their Seaſon. The 
« Anulet may denote the Perpetuity of the Family, 
© being ſet on the Baſis of a fifth Houſe. The 
« Flower de Liz and the Roſe is the contemplative 
* Lite that younger Brethren lead in the Schoools 


of good Literature, weaving Chaplets for the 
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Heads of the Muſes, educating Men fit for Church 
and State, who, tho' they have perhaps no 
„more than the Lillies of the Fields. And as 

W- Guilim teſtifieth, theſe Dittercnces are call'd by 
* ome Authors, Doctrina Armorum, ſerving to in- 
i form our Underſtanding from what Line of Conſan- 

guinity the Bearers of ſuch Differences are; ſerving 
* alſo to prevent and avoid Diſſentions and Debates, 
the elder Houſe having always the pre- eminence, 
both of Honour and Power. As the firſt Diffe- 
e rences are ſingle for the Sons of the firſt Houſe, 

the Sons of the younger Houſes are diftered by the 
ame Differences one upon another; for as the 

F firſt Differences are the Label, the Creſcent, &c. 

for the firſt Houſe ; the Diſterence for the ſecond 

& Houſe is the Label on a Creſcent, for the firſt of 

the ſecond Houle ; a Mullet on a Creſcent, for the 

F third Brother of the ſecond Houle, Cc. Thus 

Argan. But this being a very meterial Point in 

Heraldry, let us alſo hear what Colombiere ſays, for 

this Authority is very conſiderable.“ Since all Na- 

tions, ſays he, prefer the elder Brothers before 

"the younger, and they in a direct Line ſucceed 

their Fathers, and become Maiters of their Lands 

and Poſſeſnons, there is no doubt but that they 

"are to take upon them their Coat-Armour with- 

"out any Change or Alteration; and fo tranſmir 

the ſame again to their eldeſt Sons, the younger 

Brothers or Baſtards not being ailow'd to bear the 

"ſame Arms, without ſome additional Mark to 

"diſtinguiſh them from the elder, who are to ſuc- 

"ceed in the Place of their Parents, and to have 

Dominion over the younger; as Iſuac ſaid to his 

: eldeſt Son, as he thought, when he took Jacob 

for Eſau, Be Lord aver thy Brethren, which was 

the Bleſſing-belonging to the elder ; tho' God had 
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« the Preference to the eldeſt Sons has been 0. 


„ ſervd in all Ages, and is fo ſtill; and tnereſ ſ 
« ſome Heralds have endeavour'd to contine the WR tl 
to certain {ix'd and determinate Figures, for «i , 
2 ſtinguiſhing the ſecond trom the firſt, the this - 
from the ſecond, and ſo on to the ſixth, afſignin i 
; the ſecond a Label, the third a Bordure, t 7 
fourth an Orle, the fifth a Baton, and the fixt1, p; 
Bend, or Cottice. It there were till more, thy Wi © 
* are made uſe of for a difference of the Chief, te M8 © 
* Canton, and the Point; and their Deſcendants u k 
bear double Differences, or one upon another, . 
The eldeſt Son of the ſecond Son to retain hi 7 
« paternal Coat with the difference of the Label a | 
three Points, the ſecond the Label of four Pois 4 
* the third ſuch a Label upon the Chief, the four 1 
«a Label charg'd with ſome Figures, as Lionct; 8 
Aiglets, Allerions, Martlets, Creſcents, Roſes, « if ,, 
© Diapring. And for the ſame Reaſon, the ſeceni 5 
Son of the third Son, ſhall bear a Bordure engrails, 5 
* the third a Bordure charg d with Bezants, « Wi «, 
* Tourteaux ; the fourth a Bordure componnee ; ad x 
cc : l | 

the reſt may bear thoſe Figures Dentelee, engraill, Wil the 
* or elſe a plain Bordure, or Orle, and fo the rei Wi ob 
However, Colombiere will not allow that young ape 
Brothers ſhould be contin'd to any particular Di WM t 
ferences, and the Reaſon he gives is, becaule 
ſome of them may happen not to be agreeable v ges 
their Paternal Coats, but may very much deface, ꝙ f 
blemiſh them. He further adds, That many other! Let 
Figures beſides thoſe he has nam'd may ſerve tr MI Ch 
Differences, as Stars, Shells, Bezants, Tourteau, 1 
Cinquefoils, and a thouſand more, being plac d apar ¶ ern 
from thoſe that compoſe the plain Coat, and that [ 
towards the upper Part of the Chief, becauſe veins Thi 
ſingle they will not ſo well fit any other Place; Tir 
and yet that is not abſolutely neceflary, for if the reſp, 
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uit better elſewhere, it may be done, provided that 
they be always plac d on the Dexter Side, becauſe 
© thoſe that are on the Siniſter Side are the Dificrences 
of Baſtards, as Bars, Traverſes, and the Figures of 
Animals turn'd and plac'd on the Siniſter Side of 
the Chief. Some younger Families have made the 
Difference in their Arms only by diminiſhing the 
pieces, or changing their Poſture ; and others {till 
retaining all the Pieces, and only changing the NMe- 
tal or Colour. As for the original ot Diſterences, 
Authors vary ſo much about it, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to aſcertain any thing. Paradin aſſigns 
| Differences worn in the Year $79, wherein he con- 
tradicts the Opinion of the Preſident Fauchet, who 
ſays, Arms were not hered:tary in the French Fa- 
milies till after the Reign of Jeu, the Groſs who 
came to the Crown in the Year 1110. Philip Mo- 
rau ſays, the Differences were invented in the 
Days of St. Lewis, Francis Lali nette, Belle-Foreſt 
and Schoier ſay, King Philip Augiiſ/s order'd all the 
Sons of France, when they marry'd, to have their 
Eſcutcheons ſem&e of Flower de Lys, tho' they took 
the Arms of their Wives. To conclude, it is to be 
obſerv'd, that theſe Differences may be of Mera] 
upon Metal, or Colour upon Colour; tho' in other 
caſes the ſame be not allow d in Heraldry. 

DIMINUTIONS is a Word ſometimes us'd in- 
ſtead of Differences, or, as the Fremch call them, Bri- 
ſures, and is taken from the Latin, Diminutiones, 
Leſſenings, as ſhowing a Family to be leſs than the 
Chief. See Difterences aud DBritres. 

DISLODGING is the 'Ferm us 'd for rouſing, or 
criving a Buck from irs reſting Place. 

DISPLAYED is urderſiocd with regard to the 
Thing ſpoken of, as, 4 D:ſplay of Heraldry, the 
Iitle of Guilim's Work; but Diſplay here meant, 
rſpe&s the Polition of the Fagle's Body, or the 
3 Body 
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DOG 
Body of another Bird, ſo expanded as is our Spread 
Eagle, or Eagle diſplay' d. Chiffletins, Cambden, and 


others, ule Expanſus. Dittionary to Guillin, 
Plate III. Fig. 13. 


DISVELLOPED is a Term uſed to ſignify Dj. 1 


play'd, as Colours fiying, fo call'd in an Army, ar 
11 Heraldry often ſaid to be Diſvelop d. 

DOGS are, of all irrational Creatures, the tamel, 
and molt familiar, and none fo loving and gratefi 
to their Malters as they, having all the good Qu- 
lities that belong to a Servant, as Fidelity, Aﬀeti. 
on, Sincerity and Obedience ; for which reaſon the 
Ancients made them to repreſent the Lares,orHouſhold 
Gods. Dogs are alſo bold and reſolute, eſpecially in 
revenging the Wrong offer'd to their Maſter ; and 
with reſpec to their Watchfulneſs and Zeal in de- 
tending and keeping the Houſes and Goods of their 
Benefactors, they may be compar'd to thoſe wy 
are entruſted by their Princes with the Government 
of the molt important Places. They may alſo re 
preſent brave Warriors, who have drove the Enemy 
out of the Borders of their Country; for we ſe 
they are jealous and implacable againſt other Bea 
that will come into the Houle they have Charge of, 
They are likewiſe the Emblem of thoſe who har: 
done their Prince ſignal Service, not only with Cou- 
rage and Fidelity, but alſo with Readineſs and E- 
pedition. When held in a Slip, a Dog repreſents 
a Soldier; tor the Slip denotes the Oath and Pro- 
miſe Soldiers are under, who obſerve their Duty, to 
Obey. Among the Egyptians a Dog with his Tail 
litted up was the Symbol of Victory and Courage; 
and, on the contrary, holding his Tail between his 
Legs, he repreſented Flight and Fear. The great 
variety there is of Dogs can ſcarce be reckon d up, 
nor does it belong to this Place; bur {till they are 
Dogs, tho' under ſo many various Sorts. Thus " 
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| fee, Argent, a Talbot paſſant Ge, are the Arms of 


Wolſcley of Staffordſhire ; and Sable three Greyhounds 


current Argent, collered Gwes, of Berinoten; ard ſo 
of many more. 


The DOLPHIN is reckon'd the King of Fiſhes, 


as the Lyon is of Beaſts, and many fabulous Stories 
nate told of him, by thoſe who pretending to ſee 
| farther into the Nature of Things than is poſſible 
for us to do, ſpread abroad their own Inventions 
among the credulous, for certain Truths. 'Theſe 
hnrenters of groundleſs Stories tell us, that the 
Dolphin is fo much admir'd and beloy'd by the 


other Fiſhes, that they follow him about as their 


Leader and Chief; nay, rhey go ſo far as to aftirm, 


that when he meets with a Whale, he runs down 
into the Belly of that vaſt Creature, and turning 
round, comes out again, leaving the other Fiſhes 


to be ſwallow'd to ſatiate that Monſter. Others 


ſay, the female Dolphin has Dugs, and gives ſuck 
to her Young, to whom ſhe is moſt loving; that 
they have fallen in Love with young Men, have 
been very familiar with, and dy'd for Grief of the 
Loſs of them ; that they outſwim ail other Fiſhes, 
and when in Purſuit of any one are drawn too near 
the Shore, their Motion is ſo rapid that they of- 
ten daſh themſelycs in Pieces againſt the Rocks; 
that they obſerve great Order, when any Numbers 
of them are together ; placing all the Young ones 
in the Van, next to them all their Females, and 
in the Rear the Males, that they may keep the o- 
thers in view, and be always in a Readineſs to de- 
fend them. Theſe and many more ſuch Conceits 
ae written by grave Authors, whence ſome will 
aye the Dolphin to be the Emblem of a Politick 
Wrince, who governs his People as he thinks fit; o- 
thers makes him the Hieroglyphick of Naval Power; 
ad, in ſhort, even make him to repreſent wharſo- 
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118 DOR 
ever their Fancy gives them. "Theſe Fancies ha 
been borrow'd trom the Ancients, who have left u WV) 
many ridiculous Notions, which ſome of the Ms. oh. 
derns think themſelves oblig'd to believe, beca{: | N * 
ot their Antiquity. The Poet Licophron ſays, E L 
Ul;/-s bore a Dolphin on his Shield, on the Pommd WE Por 
ot his Sword, and for his Seal, becauſe his Sn Sat 
Tclemachus being yet very Young, and playing with | 
other Boys of his Age on a high Bank, fell off int 
the Sea, where he was taken up by Dolphins and 
laid upon the Shore. The Heathens conſecrated 
the Dolphin to ſeveral of their Deities, as Neptun, 
Apollo, Bacchus, and Venus. To paſs by all these 
Whims, the greateſt Honour done to the Dolphin i; 
his being born by the eldeſt Son of the King 0 
France, and next Heir to the Crown ; and that may 
with good Reaſon be concluded to have proccedel 
only from the Name, the Dazphins of Viennois, So- 
vercigns of the Province of Dauphine in Fance, hi- 
ving taken him for their Arms, Dauphin in Frenh 
and Dolphin in Exgliſ being the ſame Things, and 
the laſt of thoſe Princes having no Iſſue, gave his 
Dominions to the Crown of France upon Conditi- 
on that the Heir of the Crown ſhould be call'd Dai. 
phin, and ever bear a Dauphin for his Arms, which 
they have accordingly done ever ſince, and been (9 
nice in preſerving that Bearing to themſelves, 2 
never to permit any other Subject to bear it. But 
in Euglaud where that Rule cannot take Place, 
there arc ſevcral Families that have Dolphins in 
their Arms, as Argent, on a Chief Gules, a Dol- 
phin nayant embow'd of the Field, is born by the 
Name of Fiſher; and Or, three Dolphins hauriant, 
Azure, is the Coat of the Family of Vandeput. 

DORMANT, the French Word for Sleeping, 
us d for a Lyon, or any other Beaſt lying along in a 
ſleeping Poſture, with the Head on the Fore- Paus, 
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Echich tho' lying holds up its Head. In Latin | - hg 


nent. Plate III. Fig. 5. 
PDOCBLINGS, we underſtand by theſe the 


E Doublings, or Linings of Robes or e of 
state, or of the Manelin gs in Atchievements. 


DOUBLE-FICHET', a Co Donble-fichee, is 


| when the | SY are pointed at each Angle, 


that is, each extremity having two Points, wherc- 
as the Croſs Fichee, is only ſharpned away to one 
Point. Leigh calls it doule Pitchy, which ſeems to 
be a Miſtake; but Bara expreiles it a Croſs of 
eight Points, or doublement fichee, Which is proper 
| £n0ugh; and Gibbon, the better to diſtinguiſh it 
rom the Malta Croſs, which has two Points at 


| | each Extremity, but after an another manner, de- 
ſcribes it, Crucem oftogonam cnjus (ad fagulas frras 


| extremitates) binæ cuſpides paruulo liieaqrt inte; vue 
iterne diſſociantur. This is the plaineſt way of ex- 


preſſing it, being in Engliſh, an Octogon Croſs, the 


two Points whereof, at cach of the Extremiries arc 
parted inwards by a ſmall ſpace of a Line. Thus 
it differs from the Croſs of Malta, the two Points 
whereof proceed from a third Point, cr acute An- 
gle between them, whereas theſe are divide ed by a 
imall interlineary Space. Plate III. Fig. 6 

The DOVE is the Emblem of Simplicity, znno— 
cence, Purity, Goodneſs, Peace, and dis ine Love, 
and repreſents the Holy Ghoſt. Having no Gall, ir 
i the Symbol cf a true and faithful Chriſtian, who 
is oblig'd to forgive Injuries, bear Adxerſity pa- 
tiently, and never ſufter the Sun to go down upon 
his Anger; but to do good to thoſe that diſvight- 
fully uſe him. 

DRAGON /Knights of the Order of the) in 
Hungary. This was the Chief Order of- Knight- 
wood in that Kingdom, inſtituted by Sig ud Em- 
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peror and King of Hungary, againſt the Rebels un. 
der John Hus, and Jerome of Prague, to denote tha; 
he had caſt down the Dragon of Hereſy, and Schiſq. 


but it prov d of no long Continuance, expiring |. | 


moſt with the Author. 
DR AGONNI,, as JLyen dragenne, fignifies the up. 
er halt of a Lyon, and the other halt going off like 
the hinder Part of a Dragon. Ihe ſame may be 
ſaid of any other Beaſt as well as the Lyon. Such 
a Lyon is born by the Houſe of Voipiere, in 
France. , 
DRAGONS may be juſtly ſuppos'd to be im:. 
ginary Monſters, notwithſtanding all the ſever] 
Stories we have of them, I mean the Dragons with 
Wings and Legs, tor if by a Dragon be only meam 
a Serpent of an extraordinary Magnitude, there i; 
no doubt to be made but that there have been 
ſuch. Be it as it will, whether there be any Dra- 
gons in Nature, or not; it is certain there are in 
Heraldry, as appears by the Family of Southland in 
Kent, which bears, Or, a Dragon rampant with 
Wings inverted, Vert; on a Chief Gules three Spears 
Heads, Argent. | 
The DRAGON'S- HEAD, one of the celcſlial 
Conſtellations, is by Beſſuel aſſign'd in blazoning 
of Arms, after the ſeven Planets, which have been 
ment ion'd in their Places, to have been us'd for the 
Colour Tenne, or Tawney : How this Conſtellation 
came to be appropriated to denote that Colour he 
ſhould have told us, but there may be as much 
Reaſon fer it as for the Colours of the Planets. 
The DRAGONS-TAIL, the other Part of the 
Conſtellation lait abovemention'd, being the Dra- 
gou -Head, is by Beſſeuel alſo appointed in Blazon 
to ſtard for Sanguin. Perhaps he might ſuppoſe 
the Sting in that Tail to cauſe it to be Bloody, not- 
withſtanding 
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E withſtanding he had made the Head of the ſame 
E Dragon Tawny. | 
DUCAL-CORONET has only Flowers rais'd 
above rhe Circle, which none of an inferior Rank 
can have, nor may he mix the Flowers with Croſſes 
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which only belongs to the Prince. Plate I. Fig. 7. K 
DUEL, ſays Upton, according to Joh. de Lyniano, 1 

js a corporal Fight premeditated between two, ei- A 
WT ther to clear themſelves, or for Honour, or through b. 
WE Hatred. As to the laſt of thoſe three Sorts, it is 4 
requir d that the Perſons ſo to fight be ſworn before I 


a judge appointed, to proceed only to ſuch a Point 
by him fix d. In the other two Caſes the Comba- 
rants were allow'd to fight to Death. And tho! 
ſuch Fights were againſt the Laws of God, of Na- 
ture, and the Canon and Civil Laws, yet were the 
lame permitted amongſt Chriſtians, and practis'd 
tor many Ages. However, they have been long 
| ſince quite laid aſide, and the only Duels are ſuch 
| as Men perform without any Allowance, or Conni- 
rance, and therefore the killing in them is reputed 
Murder. | 
DUKES were fo calld, a Ducendo, from bein 

Leaders in War, that is, Generals to Emperors * 
Kings, and therefore they cnjoy'd the Title no lon- 
ger than they enjoy d the Command. In proceſs of 
Time, great Eſtates being annex'd to it, this Dig- 
nity became Hereditary. It was ſo in other Parts 
ſooner than in Exgland; for the firſt Duke created 
here was Edward, commonly call'd the Black Prince, 
eldeſt Son to King Edward the Third, who created 
him Duke of Cornual, and, according to the Tenure 
of his Patent, the firſt born Sons of the Kings of 
England have been ever fince Dukes of Cornwal, 
without any other Creation, as is requiſite to give 
them the Title of Prince of Hales. Since then all 
Kings have created Dukes, and they ſtill grow more 
. ; | nume- 
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numerous. The manner of creating a Duke is thu;: 
Having his Hood and Surcoat on, he is led betwixt 
a Duke and a Marquis, a Marquis going befor, 
with his Sword, and before him an Earl with the 
Robe and Mantle on his Arms: The Mantle is ot 
Crimſon Velvet, guarded about the Shoulders with 
four Guards of Ermine. On the Right-hand an 
Earl bears the Cap of State, of the ſame as the 
Mantle and doubl'd Ermin, but not indented, 2; 
thoſe of the Royal Blood are. The Cap with- 
in a Coronet of Gold, adorn'd with Leaves 
without Pearls. On the Left-hand another bear; 
a Rod or Verge. All the ſaid Peers are to be in 
their Robes; and thus they conduct him into the 
Preſence Chamber, where having made Obeiſance 
three times to the King ſitting in his Chair, the 
Perſon to be inveſted kneels down. Then Garter 
King at Arms delivers the Patent to the King's Se- 
cretary, and he to the King, who returns it to be 
read aloud, and when they come to the Word Ui. 
veſtimis, the King puts the Ducal Mantle upon him 
that is to be made a Duke; and at the Words Gl 
dio Cinfuramus, girts on his Sword; at the Words 
Cappæ & Circuli aurei impoſitionem, the King likewiſc 
puts on his Head the Cap and Coronet of Gold; 
and at theſe Words, Virgæ aureæ traditionem, he 
gives the Verge or Rod of Gold into his Hand. 
Then the reſt of the Charter being read, wherein 
he is declard Duke, the King gives him the (aid 
Charter or Patent to be kept. A Duke may harc 
in all Places out of the King's or Prince's Preſence 
a Cloth of Eſtate hanging down within half a Yard 
of the Ground, as may his Dutcheſs, who may alf 
have her Train born by a Baroneſs; and no Earl, 
without Permiffion from him, is to waſh with a 
Duke. The eldeſt Sons of Dukes are, by the Courtcly 
of England, ſtil'd Marquilles, and the . __ 
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lords, with the addition of their Chriſtian Names, 
as Lord Thomas, Lord James, &c. and take Place 
or Viſcounts, but not ſo privileg d by the Laws ot 
de Land. A Duke has the Title of Grace; and, 
being Writ unto, is fſtil'd, Moſt High, Potent and 


Nuble Prince. Dukes of the Blood Royal are ſtil'd, 


V/ High, meſt Mighty, and Illuſtrious Princes. This 
may ſuthce of Eng/ih Dukes: Colombicre tells us, 
That the Dukes and Peers of France have their 
Coronets of Gold with eight Flowers, and the Ring 
adorn d with Pearls and Precious Stones, which is 
the ſame as the Exgliſb. The Dukes who are nor 
© Peers uſing the fame, but only painted over their 
Arms; thoſe that are Peers having their Heads 
E crown d, at the Coronations of their Kings, as have 
| the Earls that are Peers, and have Places at that 
Ceremony, all of them ſupporting the great and 
ancient Crown of Charlemagne on the King's Head, 
and afterwards that which is made purpoſely againſt 
| the King's Acceſſion to the Throne. | 

|  DWAL, a ſort of Herb by others call'd NVieh: ade, 
is appropriated, by thoſe who would have Flowers 
and Herbs made uſe of in Blazon to ſtand for Metals 


and Colours, to anſwer to Sable, or Black ; for 
what Reafon I ſhall not pretend ro decide, being 


| little acquainted with it, and this fort of Blazon 


as little taken notice of by Writers of this Art. 
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| He EAGLE of which they tell us ther: 
are fix Sorts, the nobleſt wliereof, call'd the 
Royal Eagle, was by the Ancients dedicated 9 
Jove, on account of its Generoſity, Strength, aud 
Courage, above all other Fowls, whom it ſubdue, 
and is by them reſpected and feared, having ſever 
other notable Qualities beyond them ; as building 
its Neſt higher than any other, which is a Toben 
of Sovereignty, as Kings build more ſtate) 
and lofty Palaces than their Subjects; as alſo fr 
ſoaring in Flight above them all, and gazing fted- 
faſtly on the Sun, without winking, or being da- 
led with his Brightneſs; beſides that it endures the 
moſt ſharp Cold and Froſt beyond any other Bird. 
for which Reaſons both the Ancients and the No- 
derns have made the Eagle to be the Emblem ot 
Majeſty. Pindar affirms, that the Gods gave the 
gle the Dominon over Birds, as the Lyon has o- 
ver Beaſts; for which Reaſon the Ancients placd 
an Eagle on the Scepter of their Chief God Jap. 
zer. To- paſs by Poetical Fables of the Heathen 
Deitics, the Trojans took this Bird for their princi- 
pal Bearing. Philiſtratu; in his Themiſtocles ſays, the 
Medes and the Lacedemonians took it for their En- 
ſign of Royalty; but above all the Romans had (5 
great a Reſpect for it, that looking on it as the 
Repreſcntation of Jove himſelf, they often tell 
down before it; and taking it for their principal 
Enſign, look'd upon it as the Taliſman of their Do- 
minion. Avriſtule and Pliny have enlarg'd * On 
| | XCC; 
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* Excellency of the Eagle abore all other Fowls, at- 
© frming, that it is more Swift, more Strong, more 
Laborious, more Generous, more Bold, &c. than 
any other. For which Reaſons the Eagle is ac- 
counted one of the molt noble Bearings in Armoury, 
and according to the Opinion of the learned in 
this Science, ought not to be given by Kings of 
Arms to any Perſon, without very ſufficicat Cauſe, 
andonly to ſuchas far exceed others in Bravery, Ge - 
ncrolity, and other good Qualities ; or for having 
done very great Services to their Sovereigns, in. 
which Caſes it may be allow'd to grant them cirher 
an whole Eagle, or an Eagle Naitlant, or only the 
Head, or other Parts thereof, as may be agrecable 
to their Exploits. The Reaſon why Eagles are ge- 
| nerally given in Heraldry with their Wings and 
Tail expanded, or ſpread abroad, is in the firſt 
Place, becauſe in that Poſture they better fill up 
the Eſcutcheon; ſecondly, becauſe it is a natural 
| Poſture of the Eagle, when it prunes its Feathers, 
or faces the Sun to recover its Vigour. Howerer 
there are Eagles born in Arms in other Poſtures, 
| tho not fo common; which. ſeveral Sorts will be 
| found under the proper Terms belonging to them. 
The Imperial Arms are well known to be, Or, « 
ſpread Eagle, or an Eagle with two Heaas, Salle, 
| Diadem'd, Langued, Beak'd, and Mcmber'd G. 
dome Modern Writers only ſay Diſplay'd, to cx- 
| preſs the two Heads, and fay an Eagle withour 
any Addition when it has but one. The Imperial 
| Eagle has been repreſented with two Heads ever 
ſince the dividing of the Empire into the Eaſtern 
and the Weſtern. The Kingdom of Poland bears, 
Gules, an Eagle Argent; Crown'd and Member'd 
07. Euillim obſerves, that the Eagle having her 
Wings diſplay d, which, as has been ſaid, is moit 
ulual, doth manifeſt her induſirious Exerciſe, in 
[TIES 
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that ſhe is not Idle, but continually practices that 
Courſe of Lite to which Nature has ordain'd her. 
and does ſignify a Man of Action, evermore oct. 
pyd in high and weighty Affairs, and one of , 
lolty Spirit, Ingenious, ſpeedy in Apprehenſion, 
and Judicions in Matters ot Ambiguity. For amo 
other noble Qualities in the Eagle, her Sharpnei 
and Strength of Sight is much commended, and i 
is a greater Honour to one of noble Offspring to be 
Wiſe, and of ſharp and deep Underſtanding, tha 
to be Rich, or Powerful, or Great by Birth. The 
Eagle is the moſt honourable Bearing of Birds ; and 
for its Swiftneſs of Flight was call'd the Meſſenge 
of the Gods. The Eagle is ſaid to be Altivolu 
avis an high- ſoaring Bird, and ſometimes flyeth (5 
high a Pitch, that ſhe tranſcends the View 9 
Man. She hath a tender Care of her Young. When 
they be fligg or fluſh (as we ſay) and ready for 
Flight, then ſhe ſtirreth up her Neſt, and fluttereth 
over them; yea, ſhe taketh them on her Wings 
and ſo ſoareth with them through the Air, and 
carrieth them aloft, and ſo freeth them from al 
Danger : In that he carrieth her Young rather up- 
on her Wings than in her Talons, ſhe ſhoweth 
her tender Care and Love that ſhe beareth unto 
them. She is abundantly full of Feathers, by means 
whereof ſhe glideth through the Air very lightly, 
and maketh way through the ſame, with great Ex- 
pedition, and Swittneſs: The Crown of her Head 
is enlarg'd with Baldneſs, as her Years are increa{- 
ed. Ermine, an Eagle diſplay d Gules; is the Coat. 
Armour of the ancient Family of Bedding eld ot 
Oxborough at Beck-Hall in the County or Norfolk, 
and of other Branches of the ſame Family. 

EAGLET is a {mall Eagle. 

EARLS are the next Degree of Honour to Mar- 


queſes, in Latin call'd Comites, as it were Comps 
Nord 
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nions to the Emperor, being the Perſons that enjoy'd 
the nobleſt Employments. The Title of Earl, Ver- 
ſegan tells us, came from the Saxen Words Ear, 
Honour, and Ethel, Noble, which being compound- 
ed together made Ear-Ethel, firſt abbreviated into 
Ear-el, and then into Earl, ſignitying Noble, of Ho- 
nour, and being of the ſame Degree, with the La- 
tin Comes, by us calld a Count in ſpeaking of Fo- 
reigners, and the ſame ſtill preſery'd in the Conſorts 
of our Earls, who are call'd Counteſſes. Earls arc 
of much ancienter ſtanding in England, than Dukes 
or Marqueſies. It was formerly the Cuſtom, upon 
creating an Earl, to aſſigu him ſome Revenue in the 
Place he had his Title from; but that is not Eflen- 
tial, and there have been and are Earls who have 
neither Lands, nor other Income from thoſe Places 
whoſe Names they take. King Richard the Firſt 
was the firſt that created an Earl in England by 
girding him with a Sword, in the Perſon of Hugh 
de Puſaz, Biſhop of Durham, Earl of Northumber- 
land. The Patents of Earls, and other Pccrs are 
much the ſame, only putting in the ſeveral Titles. 
An Earls Robes differ from a Viſcount's, in that 
le has three Guards, whereas the Viſcount has but 
two and a half and a Marquis three and a hall. 
His Cap is the fame as that of a Marquis, or a 
Duke. French Earls or Counts, according to Colurs- 
liefe wear only on their Arms, and not elſewhere 


Coronets of Gold, with nine large Pearls rais'd on 


Points above the Rim, which is adorn'd with other 
Pearls and precious Stoncs. | 

EARL'S CORONET has no Flowers rais'd 
above the Circle, like the Duke and Marquis, but 
only Points riſing and a Pear! on every o of them 
Plate III. Fig. 8. 


EARS OF CORN (Knights of the Order of 


the) See Ermiue, 
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ECARTELEE. See Quarterly. 

ECHIQUETE“. See Checky, 
- ECUSSON, a little, or an Ineſcutcheon, ſo the 
French term it, in Latin, Scutulum. 


EFFARE,, or Effraye, both ſignify a Beaſt rear- 


ing on its hind Legs, as it it were frighted, or pro- 


vok d, as the French Words import. In Latin, Elatu: 

— EFFELLONIE, is not explain'd by Colombier, 
but the Cut he gives repreſents a Lyon Rampant jj 
the Poſture of ſtanding, but that the two Fore Paus 
are together of an equal height, and the hinder 
Feet alſo cloſe together, like a Dog leaping, and 
not at a diſtance, as they do in the true Rampant 
Poſture. Plate III. Fig. g. 

EGUISEE”. Vide Aiguiſee. 

EIGHTFOIL ſignifies Graſs bearing eight 
Leaves, as the Trefoil three, from the French, Feuilt, 
a Leaf. This Sylvanus Morgan gives, as the diffe- 
rence of the eighth Branch of a Family from the 
main Stock ; bur as it is ſcarce to be found in other 
Auchors, no more need be ſaid of it. 

ELECTORAL CROWN, the Electors of the 
E:npire wear a Scarlet Cap turn'd up with Ermin, 
cios'd with a Demi-circle of Gold, all cover'd with 
Pearls; on the top a Globe with a Croſs on it, all 
of Gold, they being the Perſons in whom the 
Power reſides of chooſing an Emperor. Plate III. 
Fig. 10. 

The ELEPHANT was among the Ancients the 
Emblem of a King, becauſe they fancy'd he could 
not bow his Knees, as alfo becauſe his long Teeth, 
which are look'd upon as Horns, betoken'd Sove- 


reignty and Dominion. The Egyptians made the 


Elephant, or only his Trank, the Hieroglyphick ot 
a powerful and wealthy Man, who ſtands not in 
need of his Neighbours, but can live of himſell; 
becauſe the Elephant's Trunk ſerves him 1 2 
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Uſes, as to carry his Meat and Drink to his Mouth» 
to tear the Branches of Trees, to beat down Ene- 
mics ; and, in ſhort, he has ſuch Command of it, 
that it is as uſeful as a Hand, and ſupplies all his 
Wants. But this Beaſt need not be much dwelt 
upon, as little us d in Coat-Armour here in England; 
however, We are not without an Inſtance of it, be- 
Eng, Gules, an Elephant paſſant Argent, tusked Or, 
by the Name of Elphingſton. 

ELEPHANT (Knights of the Order of the) in 
Denmark, inſtituted by King Frederick the Second, 
Wheir Badge a Collar powder'd with Elephants tow- 

erd, ſupporting the King's Arms, and having at the 

End the Picture of the Virgin Mary. 
ELEVATED ſignifies rais'd up, or turn'd up- 
xards, as particularly Wings elevated, fignifies the 
Points. of them turn d upwards, which is the true 
fying Poſture. 

EMANCHE”. See Manc he. 

EMAUX DE L'ESCU, the Metal and Colour 
of the Shield. In Latin, Scuti M-talla & Colores. 
EMERAUD, is a precious Stone, ot a beautiful 
reen, and therefore ſubſtituted inſtead of Vert, by 
thoſe who Blazon the Arms of Dukes, Earls, &c. 
dy precious Stones inſtead of Metals and Colours. 
It it very agreeable to the Eye, but for its Virtue 
f making People chaſte, there is no Queſtion bur ir 
us the ſame as a Piece of green Glaſs. 
1 is the French Term for Muz- 
led. | 

ENALURON is a Term Gai/iz makes uſe of to 
xpreſs a Bordure charg'd with Birds, as with an 
Enaluron of Martlets, &c. But Mackenzy juſtly 
mndemns it,ſaying it proceeded from Ignorance of the 
rench Tongue, Enaluron ſignify ing in Orle,or Form of 
8 Bordure, and is applicable as well to rhe Bearing 
K any 
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any thing in that Form, but better omitted at y 
Times. Di. to Guil. 

ENCEPPE. is fetter'd, chain'd, or girt about th 
middle, and is uſual with Monkeys. 

ENCLAVE” is let into one another, but I tak 
it to be only when the Pieces ſo let in are ſquare, 

ENDORSE is an Ordinary containing the eight 
Part of a Pale, which Leigh ſays is not us'd by 
when a Pale is between two of them; for which 
Sir Joha Ferne condemns him, affirming that a 
Endorſe may be very well born in Coat-Armour, be. 
tween Birds, Fiſhes, Fowls, Beaſts, c. But then, 
ſays he, it ſhows that the ſame Coat has ber 
ſometime two Coats of Arms, and after conjoin( 
within one Eſcutcheon, for ſome Myſtery or Sect 
of Arms. This is like what the French call a Vene, 
and when they find ſuch a Bearing on a Pale they 
ſav, a Pale charg'd with another little Pale, or Ver. 
get. Makenzy thinks Endorſe is an old French Term, 
and ſignifies to put upon the Back of any thing; 
Endoſſe now ſignifies Endors d in French, and ther- 
fore Executions of Summons are call'd Endorl:- 
ments, becauſe they are written on the back of the 
Summons. 

ENDORSED, the Corruption of Indor fed, which 
ſignifies Things born Back to Back, Indors d being 
ſomething born upon the Back of another. 

ENGLANTE“ is bearing Acorns, or ſuch Fri, 
in Latin, Glandibus opertus. | 

ENGRAIL'd, or Ingrail d, by the French calld 
Engreſi#,, from the Word Greſie, Hail, and theretor 
ſignitying a Thing the Hail has fallen upon and brole 
oft the Edges, leaving them ragged, or with halt 
Rounds ſtruck out of them, as here repreſented, 
whercin it differs from Hudented, which is all c 
ſtrait Lines, whereas here the Breaches are circulat 


Spelman calls this in Latin, Imbricatus, and the Boos 
| 0 
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| of St. Albans, Ingradatus; but Gilhon approves of 
neither ; and yet I think Selman 's Imbricatus may 
allude to the French, Engreſte, taking it from the 
Word Imber, a Shower, which may be of Hail as 
well as Rain. Therefore Gibbon, rather approves 
ol Guillim's Ingrediatus, becauſe the Points ſeem to 
enter into the Field, which is no Reaſon, becauſe 
the ame may be ſaid of the Iudented and Dancette, 
and he himſelf thinks it not ſufficient, and for that 
reaſon in Blazoning the Arms of Colepepper ; being 
Argent, a Bend engrail'd Gules, he ſays, Baltheum 
humeralem ſanguineum, utrinque ingrediatum, in Par- 
ma Argentea, id eſt, per totam utramque oram in Semi- 
lumlas delineatum. Thus expreiting all the Edges 
to be cut into little Half Moons, or Semicircles. 
The French in Latin call it Striatus, as does Macken- 
zy from them, and ſo others of our Authors. Plate 
Il, Fig. 11. 
ENGRESLE'. Vid. Engrai[ 4. 
ENGUICHE", this Colombiere ſays, is proper to 
the great Mouth of an hunting Horn, when it has 
a Rim to it of a different Colour from that of the 
Hom itſelf, as is frequent in bearing of the ſame, 
and the Horn itſelf yery often occurs in Arms, bur 
think ofrner in other Countries than in Exgland 
ENHENDEE,”, is a Croſs I find only in Colom- 
ere, who ſays, he has ſeen the Figure of it and 
Term in a curious Manuſcript of Feron. I do 
ot perceive wherein it differs from the Croſs po- 
ence, 
ENMANCHE.”, from Manche, a Sleeve, is when 
de Chief has Lines drawn from the Center of the 
per Edge of the Chief to the Sides, to about half 
e Breadth of the Chief, ſignifying as if it had 
geeres on it, wherein it differs from Chappe, which 
mes from the Top to the Bottom of the Chief, 


repreſenting a Cloak. Plate III. Fig. 12. 
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ENTE, is a French Word, and ſignifies any 
thing Grafted or Ingrafted; tis us'd by Foreign 
Heralds to expreſs a Method of Marſhalling; mor: fl 
frequently to be found abroad. I do not remembe 
that I have met with one Inſtance of this Practice 
with us till now, which is the fourth grand Qui. 
ter of his Majeſty's Royal Enſign, whoſe Blazon ] 
thus give, Brunſwick and Lunenburg, impaled with 
Ancient Saxony, enté en pointe, that is, grafted in 
Point, or in Form of that Ordinary. The Frey; 
call it Ia pointe, which reſembles in ſome Meaſure 
the Lower Part of our Party per Chevron. But ve 
have not ſuch an Ordinary in our Practice. M. 
Baron calls this ente inſitus. Dit. to Guil. 
ENTEE“ EN ROND, ſignifies the ſame « 
it we ſhould ſay indented Round, but that indes 
ted conſiſts of ſtrait Lines in and out, whereas this; 
made of Rounds in and out after that manner. 
ENTOYER or Eutoire, an unaccountable Term 
like Enaluron, and us d by ſome to expreſs a Ber 
dure charg'd entirely with things without Life. 
ſuppoſe Entire might at firſt give Birth to this 
'Term; however, let that be as it will, in no Place 
but this has it been us'd, and by none here of our 
moſt Learned. Thus the Dici. to the Diſplay. But 
if I may be allow'd to give my Opinion, Entoire is 
not a Corruption of Entire, but of the French entour 
round about, which renders it more agrecable to 
the Thing deſign'd by the Word. 
ENVIRONNE,, is a Term the French uſe, when 
a Lyon, or other Figure is environed or encompals4 
round with other Things, and ſay Euvironne, with 
ſo many Bezants, Cc. in Orle, or whatſoever other 
Form their Poſition may reſemble. Mr. Bari 
uſeth Seprzs to the ſame End. Did. 
ENURNY, another Term apply'd to Bordures 
charg'd with Beaſts, Cc. ei 
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EPITAPH is an Inſcription on a Tomb or Monu” 
ment, Which Garzm ſays, ſhould remember th®© 
Name of the Detunct, and his Progeny truly; his 
Country and Quality briefly; his Life and Virtues 
Modeſtly, and his End Chriſtianly, exhorting ra- 
ther ro Example than Vainglory. How little 
theſe Rules are now cbſeryd is obvious to all 


Men. 

EFLOYE', Aigle eploye, is an Eagle diſplay'd; 
ſome Freach Heralds have expreſs'd this by Biceps ; 
but Monſ. Baron juſtly condemns them, and uſerh 
expanſts alis, knowing that it regards the Action of 
the Creature, not its having two Heads, w.1ich 
has been alſo a miſtaken Notion of ſome of our 
Writers, who would have an Eagle diſplayed, to 
be always an Eagle with two Heads; and there- 
fore Mr. Gibbon, from the Lord de F E{piney, in his 
Recherches of the Nobility of Flanders, mentions 
Angle, Sengle & doulge; and from Favine, Aigle fm 
ple, & Aigle a ſeule teſte, which, as he adds, is wor- 
thy of Remark. Dic. to Guil. Plate III. Fig 13. 

EQUIPPE”', the French Word from whence our 
Equipped, us d generally to expreſs a Knight armed 
it all Points. Monſ. Baron has inſtructus. You 
may ſay, ad Bellum paratus. Dif. to Guil. 
 EQUIPOLE”, Mon. Baron renders it in Latin, 
Alveolis alternatis deſcriptus. Ibid. 

ERASED ſignifies any thing torn, or pluck'd off 
from the Part to which Nature fix'd it, and as Gib- 
kn obſerves, in ſmall Creatures, as Birds, Ermines, 
and the like, it may be latiniz'd Diſtractus or Avul- 
ſus; but in Lyons, and other Beaſts, where a more 
forcible Pull is requir d, you muſt deſcribe it by 
Later or Laceratus, which expreſſeth jagged, and 
Baron has extirpatus; but old Heralds us'd Irraſus, 
and ſome a little more refin'd Eraſus, but that, as 
gin obſerves, rouſt _ ſignify coupy, it cher 
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be ſuch a Word, ſeeing that nothing cuts ſmonthe; 
than a Razor, Thus the Dictionary to Guillin'; 
Diſplay. However, it I may give my Judgment 
Eraſus does not imply the cutting With a Raz: 
but only a thing in our Acceptation eraz'd 8 
ſcratch'd off in Writing, and may therefore denote 
the rough pulling away ſome Part of a Beaſt, ang, 
in ſort, whether proper or not in good Latin, may 

aſs as a Term in Heraldry, The Family of Ca 
Hig Ermine, a demy Lyon Rampant eraſed Aru 
gorged with a Collar Or, charg'd with three Tor: 
teaux's. Plate I. Fig. 6. 

FRECTED is nothing but ſtanding upright, 2 
Lyons Tails erected, Ic. 

ERMINE, is always Argent and Sable, that is, 
White Fur with Black Spots, not that the Skins 
are naturally fo, but as they ſerv'd for lining the 
Garments of great Perfons; the Furriers in all Ages 
were wont, to add to their Beauty; to few Bits 
the Black Tails of thoſe Creatures upon the Whit: 
Skins, which render'd them the more conſpicuous 
Theſe Spots are not of any determinate Number, 
but may be more, or fewer, at the Pleaſure of the 
Painter, or the Furrier. Colombiere, who ſays, as 2 
bove, adds, that the Latins call this Creature from 
whom the Ermine is taken, a Water Rat; becauſe 
it lives cither on the Land or Water; and that hc 
has ſcen many of them in Britauy, living general! 
in the Woods that are tiear the Sea, Rivers or Lakes 
Upton calls this Creature in Latin, Muftela, and ſays, 


it changes its Colour, and is found in B-itany, 33 


above; but Leigh makes it a Native of Armenia. 
Mr. Gillon, blazoning the Coat of Whetnal in Latii, 
which is Vert, a Bend Ermine, expreſſes himſelt 
thus, Gereatis in clypeo viridi Baltheum humeralem 
muris Armenij vellere impreſſum ; and again, varying 
from himſelt, thus, Muri: Armenij (ſeu Pontici) na- 
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ulis reſper ſum, five inter ſtincdtum. In ſhort, this Fur 
is no other than White naturally, and the Black 
Spots repreſented in Armoury are according to the 
Fancy of thoſe who firſt preſcrib'd Rules to this 
Science. Plate III. Fig. 14. 

ERMINES, ſome Eng/ih Writers will have to 
be the Reverſe of Ermine, that is, White Spots on 
a Black Field; but whence they had ſuch a Con- 
ceit no Man can tel, for the French from whom 
we have our Heraldry uſe no ſuch Word, but call 
this Black powder'd with White, Contre-Erminee, 
which is very proper, as denoting the Counter or 
Reverſe of Ermine, which is White powder'd with 
Black, Plate III. Fig. 15. 

ERMINE, or Ears of Corn (Knights of the Order 
of) in Britany, in France. Francis the laſt of the 
Name, Duke of Britany, and youngeſt Son to Jul 
the Sixth, call d the Conqueror, in the Year 1450. In- 
ſtituted the Order of the Ermine, or of the Ears of 
Corn, ſo call'd, becauſe the Collar of it was made 
up of Ears of Corn lying athwart one another in 
Saltire, bound together both above and below, cach 
Ear being croſs'd twice, the whole of Gold. To 
this Collar there hung by two or three ſmall Chains 
of Gold a little Beaſt, call'd an Ermine, white as 
Snow, running over a ſmall Bank or Turf of Graſs, 
diverſify d with ſeveral Flow ers. Under which rhis 
Motto, 4 Ma Vie, to expreſs he would maintain 
his Honour with the Loſs of his Life, as the Er- 
mine is ſaid rather to dye or ſuffer itſelf to be ta- 
ken, than ſully its Whitencis. Ihis Order was to 
conſiſt of twenty five Knights, all choſen Perſons of 
untaunted Reputation. Their Cloaks were of white 
Damask, lin'd with Carnation, the Mantelet and 
Hood of the ſame, over which was worn the Col- 

ar of the Qrder compos d of Ears of Corn, as was 

aid aboye, The Reaſon of theſe Ears of Corn, is 
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to expreſs the Care the Dukes of Britany had g 
encouraging Husbandry. No more appears con. 
cerning this Order, which was never of any great 
Note or Continuance. | 
ERMINEE,, a Croſs Erminee, is a Croſs compo! 
of four Ermin Spots placd in that Figure. Uran 
in Latin gives it the Name of Crux erminalis, o 
eremitica, and ſpeaks of it thus: There is alſo one 
very wonderful Croſs, which is call'd Crux erming. 
lis or eremitica, and in French, Il port ung crois emi. 
net, And it is here to be obſery'd that the Colour 
in thefe Arms are not to be expreſs'd, becauſe nei- 
ther this Croſs nor theſe Arms can be of other Co- 
lours, but only White and Black, which are the 
proper Colours of the ſame. Colombiere blazons it 
thus, quatre queues d hermine en croix. The Editor 
ot Guillim, {ſcribes it thus, a Croſs of four E- 
mines, or as I think more properly four Ermine Spots 
in Croſs, tis the Coat of Hurſton in Cheſhire, and in 
Latin thus, In ſcuto argenteo, quatuor muris Armenij 
maculas in crucis modum collocatas. Theſe are his 
Words, wherein he is oppoſite to Upton, who ſays 
the Colours ſhould not be mention'd becauſe they 
can be no other than White and Black, which is 
certainly ſo in Ermine. Plate III. Fig. 16. 
ER MINITES, the proper ſignification of which 
Word muſt be little Ermines, as it is a Diminutive; 
but you muſt underſtand, it you can, that this ſig- 
nifies quite another Thing, wiz. a White Field 
powdered with Black; but then every ſuch Spot 
hath a little Red Hair on each. Di. to Guil. 
ERMINITES, I will not venture to account for 
this Word, but know that it ſignifies a Yellow Field, 
powder d with Black; for which the French (ay, 
d'Or ſemte d Hermines de Sable. And I would ak 
the moſt ſtrenuous of my Countrymen, if their 
Method, as it is intelligible, is not preferablez anc 
8 | : OW, 
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how, in caſe of Need, they would Write to be un- 
derſtood in another Country, or Language, as we 
underſtand them? I am ſure they muſt take other 
Meaſures, or be laugh'd at upon ſuch an Occaſion; 
and I do not ſee but that Reaſon looks to the full, 
as well in England, as any where. Did. 

ESCALOP-SHELLS are frequent in Coat-Ar- 
mour; Azure, three Eſcalop-Shells Or, is bogn by 
the Name of Mallet of Audres in Somerſetſhire. Some 
Heralds will have it that Shells are proper Bearing 
for thoſe who have made many long Voyages by 
Sea, or Who have had conſiderable Naval Com- 
mands, and gain'd glorious ViRories over their 
Enemies. 

ESCARTELE' is the ſame in Fjench as we call 
Quarter d or Quarterly. 

ESCLATTE“, ſays Colombiere, is a Term ſo ſig- 
nificant of itſelf, that it ſeems to need no explain- 
ing; becauſe Eſclat ſignifies a Shiver, or Splinter, 
or any thing violently broke off, ſo that Eſclatił, 
fignifies, a Thing Sorcibly broken away, and there- 
fore a Bend, or other Partition Eſ&atte, repreſents 
it torn or broken like a piece of a ruin'd Wall, ir- 

and not made level, or rather a Shield that 
has been broken and ſhatter'd with the Stroke of a 


1 Battle-Axe, or ſome ſuch Weapon, and not cut 
) with a Sword. = 

. ESCLOPPE, as Colombiere repreſents it, is a Sort 
of Indenture, or Cut made in upon a Bend, ſo that 


the Colours counterchange, running the one into 

the other, in only one Point of each. 
, ESCROL, repreſents a long Slip, as it were of 
, Parchment or Paper; on which is generally a Mot- 
to; but Leigh ſays, that no Perſon under the De- 
gree of a Knight might, long after King Henry the 
r Fifth, place his Creſt on a Wreath, as is now us'd, 
bur only on an Eſcrol. 
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ESCUTCHEON, deferves well to be particy- 
larly ſpoken of, as being the Ground and Origin 
of all Coat-Armour; for it is certaiu that Arm; 
were born in the Shields before they were ſet up- 
on Banners, and whereſoever they are plac'd it i; 
always on ſomething that repreſents the Form of z 
Shield or Eſcutcheon. The Name Eſcutcheon i; 
doubtleſs originally deriv'd from the Latin, Scutun, 
a Shield, which we taking from the French, have 
added the Letter E before it, for they ſay Eſc, 
and we may as properly write it Scutcheon, bur 
that Cuſtom has prevail d. The Latin Word did 
likely procced from the Greek, Scutos, Leather, be- 
cauſe the Shields were generally cover d with Lex 
ther; being in ancient Times made of the Bark: 
of Trees, or of their Boards, or of Oziers, which 
the Leather covering render'd the more ſolid and 
laſting ; tho! afterwards the ſeveral Sorts of defen- 
five Arms, as Shields, Bucklers, Targets, &c. came 
to be made of Metal. But as to that we call the 
Eſcutcheon, moſt Nations of the remoteſt Anti- 
quity were wont to have their Shields diſtinguiſhd 
by ſome particular Marks painted on them ; and to 
have ſuch Things on their Shields was a Token of 
Honour, none being permitted to have them til! 
they had perform'd ſome honourable Action; and 
therefore thoſe who carry'd Shields without any 
Mark of Diſtinction, were known to be Perſons n 
way Noted for their Bravery. Homer and Virgi! 
deſcribe the Bucklers born by Achilles and Eneas, 
and Pegetins ſpeaks of the Diſtinctions born on 
Shields, for Shields and Eſcutcheons are the ſame 
in Englih; and the Talians give the Shield thc 
Name of Scudo, the Spaniards, according to their 
Cuſtom, only add the E and ſay Eſcudo. That in 
which we generally repreſent Coat-Armour, 1s 
ſquare, only rounded off at the Bottom; " as 
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there were ſuch defenſive Weapons of ſundry Shapes, 
and known to the Romans by ſeveral Names, any 
Form of them might be as well made uſe of, but 
that it is beſt to adhere to what Cuſtom has eſta- 
bliſh'd as a Rule, foraſmuch as ſingularity in 'Things 
indifferent is not commendable. The Variety of 
Shields, Bucklers, 'T'argets, @c. was ſo great, that 
it would take up too much Room to deſcribe them. 
The Romans had the ſeveral Names of Scutum, Par- 
ma, Clypeus, Pelta, Cetra, &c. The curious may 
ſee thirty ſeveral Sorts of them repreſented in Colom- 
liere, The French have alſo the ſeveral Names of 
Eſcu, Targe, Bouclier, Rondelle, Roudache, &c. The 
Spaniards have Eſcudo and Rodela. Now as to the 
Bearings on the Shields, thoſe at firſt, it is likely, 
might be arbitrary, according to the Fancy of the 
Bearer, but in Proceſs of T'ime they came to be the 
Gift of Kings and Generals, as the Reward of ho- 
hourable Actions; but now debas'd as all other 
Things, to ſuch a Degree that the meaneſt of 
Men, it they grow Rich by any means, ſet up 
their Coats of Arms, like the greateſt Heroes, and 
are not only allow'd to bear Arms, but ſuch Marks 
of Diſtinction as were once only to be purchas'd 
with much Toil, many Dangers, and the Expence 
of their Blood. 

ESCUT CHEON OF PRETENCE, is that on 
which a Man carries the Coat of his Wife, being 
an Heireſs, and having Iſſue by her. *Tis plac'd 
with us as a Note of ſuch Fortune, ſur le rout; as 
the French expreſs it, that is, over all, or over the 
Coat of the Husband, who thereby ſhows fortli 
his Pretenſions to her Lands. In Latin it may be 
render d thus, after having blazon'd the Atchieve- 
ment of the Husband, viz. Cin parma, &c. jus e- 
Jus indicante, &c. Aud I think, it ſuper totum pofe- 
ia, or ſuperpofita, was annex'd, 'twould be much the 
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better, becauſe we in England, only underſtard the 
bearing of an Heireſs in this manner; nay, I do 
wot fee why that Right ſhould not be particula- 
rizd as to the Lands of his Wife; becauſe that 
Form of Bearing among Foreigners, does not de- 
note her to be an Heireſs, and him to have Iſſue by 
her, as according to our Practice it does, tho with 
us the abovemention'd Blazon would be perfed 
underſtood. Dif. to Guillim's Diſplay. 
ESQUIRE, in Latin call'd Armiger, was former- 
ly, as the Latin Name imports, a Perſon that car- 
ryd the Arms of ſome Great Man, and as fuch 
they may be deduc'd from' remote Antiquity, for 
Saul and Jonathan had their Armour-Bearers, and 
ſo had Achilles and Alexander the Great; but we 
have little to ſay now of ſuch Eſquires, moſt of 
thoſe in Reing having little Knowledge of the bear- 
ing of Arms. There are now reckoned to be {i 
Sorts of Eſquires. The firſt are the eldeſt Sons ot 
Viſcounts and Lords; next are all Noblemens 
younger Sons ; third the Eſquires of the King's Bo- 
dy; fourth the eldeſt Sons of Knights; fifth thol: 
to whom the King himſelf gives Arms, and makes 
them Eſquires;* Which was formerly done by put- 
ting about their Neck a ſilver Collar of SS, and a 
pair of White Spurs on their Heels, for which Rea- 
fon they are in ſome Parts ſtill call'd White-Spurs, 
to diſtinguiſh them from Knights, who us d to 
wear them gilt. To their eldeſt Sons the ſame Ii. 
tle belongs. The ſixth are thoſe who bear any ſu- 
perior Publick Office in the Kingdom, as High 
Sheriffs, Juſtices of the Peace, c. If a Man be an 
Eſquire, or Gentleman only by Office, and loſes 
the ſame, ho alſo loſes the Title of Gentility. If an E- 
ſquire be to be-arraign'd of High Treaſon, he ought 
to be try d by Men that have 40s. of Freehold, and 
1007. in Goods, and a Knight has no other m 
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| lege. The Heir- apparent of an Eſquire is privileg d 
to keep Greyhounds, Setting-Dogs, or Nets to 
| take Partridges and Pheaſants, tho' he cannot di- 
| ſpend 10. of Eſtate of Inheritance, or of the Value 
| of 351. of Eſtate for Lite, The French call an E- 
| ſquire Eſcuztr, the Spaniards, Eſcudero, both import- 
| ing the beaping of Arms, as above, tho” now the 
| Perſons ſo call d are quite otherwiſe employ'd. 


ESSORANT is a French Term to exprels a 
Bird ſtanding on the Ground with the Wings ex- 
pow as it it had been wet, and were drying 
itſelf. 

ESTETE' is us'd by the Frexch to ſignify a Head- 
leſs Beaſt, whoſe Head has been as it were torn off 
by Force, and conſequently the Neck remains rough 
and ragged, whereas Deffait, or Decapite ſigniſies 
beheaded, that is, the Head cut off leaving the 
Neck {mooth. 

ESTOILEE,, a Creſs Eſtoilee, is a Star with on- 
ly four long Rays in the Form of a Croſs, and ac- 
cordingly broad in the Center, and terminating in 
ſharp Points, ſo call'd both by French and Engliſb 
Heralds, the latter having taken it from the former, 
as they have moſt other Terms. In Latin, it is 
calld Crux ſtellaris, e quatuor planis radiis ad Diame- 
trum & perpendiculum puſitis conſtantem. 

EYE, the Eyes are born in Armoury, as well as 
other Parts of Man, for being ſo Principal a Part, 
that without them we are depriv'd of the enjoy- 
ment of all viſible Objects, they arc an Emblem of 
Vigilancy, and Vivacity. Barry Nelule of fix pieces, 
Azure and Argent, on a Chief of the ſecond, three 
Eyes Gules, born by the Name of de Ia Hay in He- 
land; and the like Bearings of Eyes by many Fami- 
lies in England and in other Parts. 
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AILLIS, is a French Term denoting ſome Fai. 
lure or Fraction in an Ordinary, as if it were 
broken, or a Splinter taken from it. 

FAR-ROEBUCK is the Term us d to ſignify 
that Creature in its fifth Year. 

FASCE is the French Word for what we call 
Feſſe. See Feſſe. 

FASCE,, is among the French the ſame that we 
call Barry. 

FAWN, is the Term to ſignify the young one of 
the Buck's Breed in its firſt Year. 

FENDUE EN PAL, a Croſs fendue en pal, ot 
clove down in Pale, is, as thoſe Words expreſs it, 
cloven from Top to Bottom, the two Parts et at 
{ome Diſtance from one another. 

FER DE FOURCHETTE, Croix a fer de four- 
chette, is a Croſs having at each End a forked Iron, 
like that formerly us d by Soldiers to reſt theit Muſ- 
kets, wherein it differs from the Croſs fourchèe, the 
Ends whereof turn forked, whereas this has that 
Sort of Fork fix d upon the Square end. Plate IIl. 
Fig. 17. 

FER DE MOULINE, Milrinde, Ink moline, or 
Inke de Moline, ſignify all the ſame Thing, viz. the 
Iron of the Mill. The French, ſaith Gibbon, ſome- 
times term it Fer de Mouline, and hold it, accord- 
ing to Segoigr, that learned Advocate, in his Treſor 
Heraldique, to be La piece de fer que ſouſtient la Meule 
\ touriaute du Mouſlin, that is, the Piece of Iron that 


upholdeth the moving Mill, wherefore we may 
term 
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term it in Latin, Ferrum molendiuarium. I have gi- 


ten you their Form in three different ways, the 


wo former having been frequent in Exgluud, and 


| the latter in Fance, and the Low-Countrics; be- 


ing exhibited, faith Gibbon, by Baron, and P; atique 
des Armoiries, p. 142. Which latter deſcribes it thus, 


| Ii ſe fait a guiſe de deux Crofſants adeffes; & accouples 


de deux Plaques de fer, like two Creſcents addorſed 


and coupled by two Plates of Iron. Dif. 10 Guil. 


Plate III. Fig. 18. 
A FESSE, in French, Faſce, is one of the Eug- 
/;þ nine, and the French ten honourable Ordinaries, 


| conſiſting of Lines drawn directly acroſs the Shield 


from Side to Side, and containing the third Part of 


it, between the Honour Point and the Nombre. It 


repreſents the Waſte-Belt, call'd by ſome in Latis 
Cingulum honoris, or the Girdle of Honour; which 
is very proper, becauſe the Waſte-Belt or Girdle, 
muſt be about the Middle; yet others call it Bal- 
theus, which may cauſe Miſtakes, becauſe that 
Name is given to a Bend. Chiffletius, Mackenzy, 
and others uſe the Word Faſcia, and that is very 
proper, as being the true Term of Art. Cambder, 
tho ſo great a Man, is not always right in theſe 
Latin Terms of Blazon, and here uſes Area and A- 
rela, which are better Words tor the Field, than 
tor the Feſſe. Uredus ſometimes has Zaza, which 
may be receiv d, as being to the ſame Effect as the 
Lingulum, or Girdle. Plate III. Fig. 19. 

PARTY PER FESSE, is parted acroſs the Mid- 
de of the Shield from Side to Side, through the 
Feſſe Point. This the French expreſs by one Word, 
which is Coupe. Upton and others in Latin term 
it partitum ex tranſuerſo; and Gillon is rather for 
tranſverſe ſectum, or ad diametrum bipartitum; he has 
allo Faſciatim, and ſo every one according to his 
particular Fancy. | 
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FESS- POINT is the exact Center of the E. 
ſcutcheon, ſo call d becauſe it is the Point through 
which the Feſs Line is drawn from the two Sides 
and accordingly divides it into two equal Parts 
when the Eſcutcheon is parted per Feſs. Repre. 
ſented by the Letter E in Plate I. Fig. 13. 

FESSE-WAYS, or in Feſſe, denotes things bom 
after the Manner of a Feſſe, t hat is, in a Rank a. 
croſs the Middle of the Shield, which the French 
call en Faſce, and Mr. Gibbon, in Latin Faſciatin, 
and in loco Faſciæ, or Ordinatim adamodum Faſciz, 
all which are intelligible, and may be therefore ap- 

rovd of. 

FEUILLE DE SCIE is à particular Term us'i 
by ſome French Heralds to expreſs that an Ordina- 
ry, as a Feſſe, or a Pale is indented only on the 
one Side, becauſe then it looks like a Saw, as the 
French Word denotes, ſignifying the Plate of a 
Saw. 

FIANTES, is the Ordure, or Excrement of a 
Fox, and all Vermin. 

FIELD, in an Eſcutcheon, 1s underſtood to be 
the whole Surface of the Shield, or the Continent, 
and ſo call'd (I ſuppoſe) becauſe it containeth thoſe 
Atchievements which anciently were acquir'd in the 
Field. The Ancients Latiniz d it Campus. Uredus 
indeed has ſometime, Area, Alveum and Solum, 
which laſt Gibbon thinks to be the proper Word 
for the Ground Work of any Painting or Embroi- 
dery. However of later Years, Blazons in Latis 
hare not expreſs'd Bearings ſo frequently in a Field, 
as in a Shield, &c. Whence the Words, Scutun, 


— 


Hu ma, Clypeus, &c. have been of moſt frequent 


Uſe. 
FICHE“. See Fitehed. 
FILE of three or more Labels, See Label. 


FIL. 
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"FILLET, is an Ordinary, which, according to 1 
[Fuilim, contains the fourth Part of a Chief. g 
| FIMASHING. See Fumets. q 
FIMBRIATED, by this we underſtand an Or- i 
dinary, Oc. having a narrow Bordure$or Hem of | 


another Tincture, in Latin, Fimbriatus, and in 
French Frange, that is, edg d or fring'd. 

FIRE is the Source of Arts, without which 
| -arce any of them could be brought to Perfection. 
|: ſoftens the hardeſt Things, and hardens the ſoft; 
| by means of it Alchymiſts ſeparate Metals, and u- F 
nite them at Pleaſure, and diſcover ſuch Secrets as 5 

are wonderful in Nature. For theſe Reaſons the An- J 
ents had fo great a Veneration for Fire, that the q 
„ans ador'd it as a God, and there is ſtill a Race 
+ Wznong them which adheres to that Folly, having 1 
been firſt led into that Superſtition by its wonder- 
; KEtfects. In Armoury Fire may denote thoſe 5 

who being ambitious of Honour, perform brave 
ions, with an ardent Courage in the Service of 
their Prince and Country; their Thoughts always 
0 aſpiring, as the Fire continually tends upwards. 
t, m tells us, that, Fire in the Scriptures is often 
ſe alen for a ſpecial Token of God's Favour, and 4 
je it he is pleas d with the Sacrifices that are done | |; 
unto him; as when he anſwereth as it were by 
Fire, as we read in the Judges vi. 21. Then the Au- 
fl of the Lord put out the End of his Staff that be 
led in his Hand, and touched the Fl; and unleaven- 
ed Bread, and there aroſe up Fire out of the Stones, 
and conſumed the Stones, and unleavened Bread, &c. 
Fire betokeneth Zeal, and every Sacrifice was of- 
rd with Fire, to ſhow with what Zea! we ſhould 
wm, that come to offer Prayer, or Praiſe, and 
Thanks to the Lord. The Holy Ghoſt alſo de- 
ded upon the Apoſtles in Fire, to ſhow the Fer- 
cy of them upon whom it reſted. But as a pain- 
Le L. | ted 
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ted Fire yields but little Heat, fo doth an Hype 
crites colour'd Zeal; and many now always migh: 
bear ſuch painted Fire upon an Eſcutcheon of PM 
tence fot their Device. Thus Guilim. And add, 
Argent, a Qhevron voided, Azure, between thre 
Flames of Fire Proper, is born by the Name g 
Wells. I know of few Coats of Fire in Engl 
but there are more in France and Germany. 
FISHES, both the Ancients and Moderns agree, 
that Fiſhes are the Emblem of Silence, becauſe hy. 
ving no Lungs they cannot form any ſort of Voice, 
whence came the Proverb, As Mute as a Fiſh. They 
alſo repreſent Watchfulneſs, becauſe they ſleep very 
little, or not at all; for if they ever happen to 
Slumber, it is ſo lightly, that the leaſt Noiſe, c 
any ſudden Light immediately awakes them. Some 
have made them the Hieroglyphick of Health; 
And as they keep to their Element, they may re- 
preſent thoſe who never forſake their Country, their 
Prince, or their Honour. St. Ambroſe, ſpeaking a 
Fiſhes, ſays, There are many more Sorts of then 
in the Sea, than there are of other Creatures upon 
the Earth; and that G OD has not only created 
them for the Suſtenance of Man, but that we may 
learn from them ; which may as well be faid ot al 
the terreſtrial Animals, all which give us Infſiruct- 
ons how to live in this World. As Fiſhes are ot 2 
leſs compleat Nature, ſays Guillim, than earthly, or 
aerial Animals, ſo muſt they of Reaſon be of | 
Eſteem in Coat-Armour, unleſs the Quality of the 
Bearer add an Honour thereto ; becauſe thoſe others 
do approach much more to the Nature of Man than 
the watry Sort does. That is the better whic 
comes neareſt to the beſt, and the Picture which 5 
the adumbration of the Thing pourtray'd, canno: 
invert or alter the Order, or Worth of the Ti!"s 


whereof it bears the Similitude. But here I (p% 
| | | | of 


— 


of Arms compos d of Fiſhes, as they are conſider'd 
in their own Nature, which notwithſtanding as 
| they are born of many Perſons deſcended of Noble 
and Royal Families, are ſo much ennobled in their 
| Eſtimation, as that they are to be preferr'd before 


K 
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many that are form'd of Beaſts or Fowls. This 
therefore muſt be alſo here recommended for a ge- 


| neral Rule, That the Worthineſs of the Bearer is 
| not the leaſt Reſpe& we ſhould uſe in conſidering 


the dignity of the Things born in Coat-Armour. 
Like as Birds have their Plumes, Wings, and Tails, 
by means whereof they do cut their Way, and make 
ſmooth Paſlage through the Air; in like ſort Fiſhes 
are furniſh'd with Fins, wherewith they guide 
themſelyes in their Swimming, and cut the Current 
of the Streams and Waves, for their more eaſy Paſ- 


ſage, wherein their Courſe is directed by their Tail, 


as Ships are conducted by their Helm, or Rudder. 
As for their kinds of Motion, Fiſhes in Scripture 
are term'd Reptilia. In the great and wide Sea 
there are innumerable creeping Things, both ſmall 
and great; which Chaſſenrs ſays, is becauſe Things 
when they ſwim ſcem to creep along the Water. 
Fiſkes are born after divers Manners, viz. direR] 

upfight, imbowed, extended, endorſed, reſpecting 
each other, ſurmounting one another, fretted, tri- 
angul'a, @c. All Fiſhes, ſays Leigh, that are born 
feeding, ſhall be rerm'd in Blazon Devorring, be- 
cauſe they do ſwallow all whole, without Maſtica- 
tion or Chewing ; and you mult tell whereon they 
feed. All Fiſhes rajs'd directly uprighit, and hay- 
ng Fins, ſhall be rerm'd in Blazon, Haw taut, ab han- 
endo, ſignifying to Draw or Suck ; becauſe Fiſhes 


@ oftentimes put their Heads in ſuch ſort abore 


tie Waters, to refreſh themſelves with che cool and 
temperate Air; but eſpecially when the Waters do 
lo rage and boil in the depth of the Seas, aga inſt 
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ſome tempeſtuous Storm, that they cannot endure 
the unwonted Heat thereof. All Fiſhes that are 
born traverſe, the Eſcutcheon muſt in Blazon be 
term'd Naiant, of the Word Nato, to ſwim, for in 
ſuch manner do they bear themſelves in the 
Water when they ſwim. It is needleſs to ſpeak of 
the Varicty, and innumerable Multitude of Fiſhes, 
that alone is ſufficient to make a large Volume. 
See more of them under the Names of the chiefeſt 
here mention'd in their proper Places, and of the 
Manner of bearing them under the ſeveral Terms. 
FITCHE', ſo call'd from the Latin Figo, or n- 
ther indeed from the French Fiche, both ſignitying 
fix d, and therefore it were better writ without the 
t, tho' the ſame is generally us d. The Shape of 
it is when it ends in a ſharp Point, that is fit to 
fix any thing into the Ground, and it is often usd 
in Croſſes, and the reaſon of it Mackenzy ſuppoſes 
to be, that the Primitive Chriſtians were wont to 
carry Croſſes with them whereſoever they went for 
Devotion, and when they ſettled themſelves in their 
Journey at any Place, they fix d thoſe portable Croſles 
in the Ground. Croſſes are ſometimes fitched by 
only a Point going out from the broad Foot there- 
of, and ſometimes they go tapering away from the 
Center to the Point, and then it is ſaid to be 
fitche on the fourth Part. Uredus calls this Croſs in 
Latin, Spiculata, and Mr. Gibbon is for terming it f- 
gibilis or figenda; and Upton Names it figitiva. Platt 
WI. Fig. 20. 
FIVE-LEAV'D-GRASS, well enough known, 1s 
us'd, by thoſe who would introduce a Blazon by 
Herbs and Flowers, inſtead of Metals and Colours, 
to ſignify Vert, or Green. It is otherwiſe calld 
Cinque-foils; but not admitted into the Science 0! 
Heraldry, as being a Notion only proper to col 
found it by a Multiplicity of needleſs Terms. 
FLANCH, 
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FLANCH, Flangque or Flaſque, Leigh would make 
theſe two diſtin& and ſubordinate Ordinaries, but 
Mr. Gillon very judiciouſly accounts them both one, 
and properly written Flauque, and that the laſt is 
no Word in Heraldry, and the firſt but a Corrup- 
tion. Un flanc, being a Side in French, which this 
Ordinary is as it were to the Shield, therefore my 
Author terms it in Latin, Latus or Latuſculum, and 
(from its Form) adds the Epithet Gibboſum. He 
thinks alſo we may call it Segmentum gibboſum, or 
Orbiculi Segmentum ; it being the Segment of a cir- 
cular Superficies. They are ever born double. 
Dict. to Guil. 

FLANE'D, or Flanque, of this the Dictionary to 
Guilim, ſays thus, Flanque, that is Flanck d. By 
this the French expreſs our Party per Saltire. Baron 
renders it in Latin, In decuſſim ſeu decuſſate quadri- 
fadus, or quadripartitus. It may be alſo decuſſatus, 
or quadripartitus ad Modum literæ X. And accord- 
ingly the Zralians ſay, In forma della littera X. Thus 
it is there explain'd, but Colombiere expreſſes it quite 
otherwiſe, for he has flanque en rond, and flanque en 
point, both which repreſent Sections taken out of 
the Sides of the Eſcutcheon, the firſt rounding from 
the Angles of it, the latter in ſtrait Lines forming 
an Angle at the Feſs, without making any Saltire ; 
and this I do think to be the true meaning, becauſe 
anque or flank'd cannot exted any farther than to 
takivg Sections from the Side or Flanks, and not to 
divide the Eſcutcheon into four Parts, as the Sal- 
tire does. Beſides, the French call party per Saltire, 
Eſcartele en Sautoir. Plate III. Fig. 21. 

FLOWER-DE-LIS, or as vulgarly written 
Flnwer-de-Iuce, than which nothing is more us'd in 
Coat-Armour, is not mention'd in the Dictionary at 
the end of the new Edition of Gim; but in the 
Diſplay it is ſaid to be of moſt eſteem above alt 
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other Flowers, having been from the firſt Bearing, 
the Charge of the Regal Eſcutcheon, orginally boy; 
by the Kings of France, tho tract of Time hat) 
made the bearing of them more vulgar. Guilin, 
in oppoſition to the French, ſays, fome of them 
confound it with the LiZy ; but I am apt to bclizye 
he makes the Contulion himſelf, for Spelman in his 
Aſpilogia, calls the Flower-de-Iuces in the French 
Arms Lilia, Lillies, and doubtleſs they are ſuch. 
and the French ought to be allow'd to know wht: 
their Arms are, and what Words in their own Lan- 
guage do ſignity, and conſequently whether a Flr: 
er-de-lys be a Lilly, or another Flower. According. 
ly Colombiere ſays, the Flower-de-lys, or Lilly, excess 
all other Flowers in {weet Odour, Fruitfulneſs, and 
Tallneſs, and therefore ought to be cali'd thi 
Oueen of Flowers, and true Hicroglyphick of Royal 
Majeſty. The Lys is the Emblem of the Holy Tri- 
nity, by reaſon of its three Branches, which alſo 
fignify Wiſdom, Faith, and Proweſs, by which 
Kingdoms are ſupported. Ihe Lys, or Lillics, were 
the principal Ornament of Sies Crown ; and 
the Sacred Scripture tells us, He in all his Glory 
was outdone by them; belides their being ( 
plcaſing to GOD, that he commanded the great 
Lawgiver to repreſent them in the nobleſt Works 
of the Temple, as upon the great Golden Candi:- 
ſtick, on the moſt precious Veſlels, and on the Co- 
lumns, that Temple and its Ornaments repreſenting 
the Church of GOD. The Romans, to repreſent 
the Hopes they conceiv'd of being happily goveri'd 
by the Emperor Arevtus, ſtruck Medals with 2 
Goddeſs holding a Flwer-de-lys in her Hand, with | 
this Inſcription, Ses Pablica, the Publick Hope: and 
the Prophet ih, to expreſs that the Juſt Man ſhall live 
for ever, ſa ys, His Soul ſhatl flouriſh in Heaven like th? 
Lily, or 6l-ur-4e-TLys, This Flower is become * 
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frequent among us, in ſome Coats One, in others 
Three, in others Five, and ſometimes Semee, or all 
over the Eſcutcheon without any certain Number. 
George Earl of Briſtol, Lord Digby of Sherborus, 
Knight of the moſt Noble Order of the Garter, 
bore Saphir, a Fleur de Lys Pearl. 

FLEURDELISEE“, Fleurettee, and Fleury, Sec 


Flory. 

FLEURONNEE: I take to be the ſame as Fleu- 
fette. 

FLORY, Flowry, or Fleury, a Croſs-Flory, by 
Upton in Latin call'd Crux Florida, difters from the 
Patonce, as is there mentioned, in that this has the 
Flowers at the ends circumflex and turning down, 
whereas the Patonce ſtretches out more like that 
which is call'd Pat&e. Colombiere does not mention 
this Croſs ; but Guillim and Morgan give ſeveral In-, 
ſtances of its Uſe in England. The Editor of Guillim 
lays thus; Fleury, Flory, Fleurty, Floretty, all which, 
15 Gibbon obſerves, amount but to Flower'd, and are 
but corrupt Expreſſions to the ſame end, tho' ſome 
will have it, that they ſignify different Ways of 
Flowering. The French uſe Florence; and their 
Countryman Mr. Baron has Liliatus, which Gibbox 
allo uſeth out of Cambden, Uredus, &c. Chiſfletius 
hath indeed Fyliatus, which is not ſo proper, be- 
cauſe all Things Flower, or Flory, in Arms, re- 
pe only the French Lilly, or Fleur de Lys. Plate 
Ill. Fig. 22. 

FLOWERS have alſo been much introducd a- 
mong other Bearings, perhaps becauſe of them 
Chaplets have been formerly made to adorn the 
Heads of Men eſteem'd for their Virtues, or mcri- 
torious Actions. Something is here ſaid for the 
better explaining of the Reaſons for bearing them 
wder their particular Names. 
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FONDANT among the French Heralds ſignife; 
the ſame as with us ſ/tooping for a Prey, as when ar 
Eagle, a Hawk, or ſuch like ravenous Fowl fiir 
down to ſeize its ſaid Prey. 
FORCENE,, as Cheval Forcene, is a Horſe rearing 
or ſtanding on his hinder Legs. 

FORME., or Formy, a Croſs forme, or Formy, a Cro(; 
narrow in the Center and broad at the Extremitis, ſy 
call'd by Leigh and Morgan, but moſt, or all other; 
call it Patce, both in the Engliſh and French; there. 
fore ſee the Word Pat“ e, or Pattie. 

FORMED. See Seared. 

FOURCHEE?, or fourchy, a Crofs fourchee, is 
forked at the ends, as the French Word we uſe for 
it genotes, being ſo calld by the Heralds of that 
Nation, as well as ours. The Book of St. Alban; 
gives it in Latin the Name of Crux furcata, and ſo 

does Upton, who, in the Cut he gives of it, rather 
repreſents a Croſs anchor d, turning the Extremities 
in a circular manner to ſharp Points, whereas this 
forked Crofs has the Forks compos'd of ſtrait Lines 
and blunt Ends, as if cut off; and therefore it is 
better expreſsd in Latin, Crux obtuſis terminis fur- 
c:ta, or Crux ad ejus extremitates obtuſe biſfida, which 
truly repreſents it; as may be ſeen in the Cut. 
Plate III. Fig. 23. 

FOV/LS. See Birds. 

Thc FOX is reckon'd the moſt crafty and ſubtil 
of all Beaſts. The Egyptians in their Hieroglyphicks 
took little notice of it; but the Greeks and Roman 
have writ much concerning it, and Eſop in his Fa- 
bles often brings in the Fox to repreſent a Piece ot 
Cunning ; and therefore Philiſtratus making all the 
Beaſts to dance about Eſop, ſets the Fox for their 
Leader, to expreſs that the wiſeſt govern and direct 
the reſt; ſo that conſidering the ſubtil Temper ot 

the Fox, it may properly repreſent thoſe who hare 
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done ſignal Service to their Prince and Country in 
the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, or upon Embaſſies, 
or ſuch like Negociations, where there is more uſe 
for Wit and Dexterity than for Strength and Valour. 
Foxes may alſo be the Emblem of thoſe prudent 
Commanders, who rather chooſe to preyail in their 
Enterprizes hy Conduct and Stratagems, than by 
the downright Dint of their Soldiers Courage, as 
gaining Victories With leſs Expence of Blood, like 
Ulyſes, who for his Craft and Dexterity was valu'd 
beyond the brutal fighting Hax. Foxes are of as 
frequent uſe in Armoury as moſt other Beaſts, ex- 
cept Lyons, aad their Heads without their Bodies 
often occur. Kadrod-Hard of Wales bears, Argent, 
to Reynards, or Foxes counterſaliant in Bend, 
the Dexter ſurmounted of the Siniſter Saltierlike 
Gules, Fox of Farley in the County of Wilts, Er- 
mine, on a Chevron Azure, three Foxes Heads Era- 
ſed Or. Colombiere gives us a Coat, which for its 
ſingularity deſerves to be taken Notice of, it be- 
longs to the Houſe of Schoden in Germany, and is, 
Gules, a Fox ſaliant towards the Siniſter Side of 
the Eſcutcheon, Or, wearing a Capuchin or cloſe 
Hood Sable, hanging down upon his Neck, and in 
it a Goſlin Argent. This Bearing, he ſays, repre- 
ſents ſuch as are full of Craft and Subtilty, who 
Hypocritically pretend to be very harmleſs, in Or- 
der to catch Goſlins, that is, filly, weak and in- 
nocent Perſons, 
A FRET, ſays the Dictionary to Guillim's Dif- 
play, is fo term'd, as I conjecture, becauſe the Pieces 
of which it is compos d, ſeem to fret each other, by 
their alternate Superpoſition. Some have term'd 
this a True-Lover's Knot ; ſome others, Harringtons 
Knot, becauſe it is their Arms, and Nodo firmo 
their Motto. This Blazon might ſerve for their 
Coat to thoſe that know the Bearing, which it in 
3s | 9 no 
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no Caſe Explains, therefore muſt not be uſed, M. 
Gibbon is for calling it, Heraldorum Nodus amaty; i, 
or Heraldicus veri amor is Nodus. But no one can b. 
this tell the Form of Heralds True Lover's Ky: 
therefore I muſt beg leave to tell him his follow. 
ing Blazon which he gives tor thoſe who diſler: 
from his Opinion, is much better, viz. Retis ui 
cam maculam, & duas 1 miolas obliquas (dextran (,; 
licet & finiſtram) cuncta fimul pro vert amoris nod it. 
zertexta, Which, as he faith, is Mathematical enouyh 
The Ancients us'd FrefZum fimplex, which is barbs. 
rous Latin. So the Dictionary above quoted, ty 
which I have not any thing to add; but muſt cb. 
ſerve as to the derivation given of the Word, tha 
I cannot perceive how the French ſhould come to 
derive a Word from the Engliſh, which they do no: 
underſtand. Plate III. Fig. 24. 

FRETTY, in French Frerte, the laſt above quoted 
Dictionary {peaks thus of it. Hettè is of fix, eight or 
more Pieces. Ihe Ancients were wont to ſay, 4r- 
ma frectata, of ſo many Pieces. Uredus hath Cle 
thris ſcuio ſuperpittis ; and ſome inſtead of Clathiiz, 
Cancellis; ſome uſe the Adjectives Calthratus and 
Cancellatus, among whom is Monſ. Baron. But! 
am rather of Mr. Gibbon's Opinion, who Blazons 
ſuch a Bearing by Bacilis, as hereafter; for Arms 
laticed, which the French term Treillie, have their 
Picces paſſing all over, and nail'd in the Joints; 
whereas theſe Baſtons or Batons paſs intenchange- 
ably one over and under another; ſo that laying 
aſide both Clathrus and Cancellus, he blazons the 
Coat of the Lord Willoughby of Parham, viz. Azure 
fretty of eight Pieces Or, thus: Geſtat ſcutum caruieum 
octonis bacillis aurcis impreſſum obliquis, quatucr dextria 
tot idem finiſtris, qui alius ſuper alium Celle & ſub- 
ter) ſubalternatim interponuntur. Mr. Guillim derives 
the Term Fretzy from the Frey:h Word Retz,, which 
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| - nifies a Net, which it ſo Reticulatum would be a 
proper Word, as in the Coat of the ancient Lords 
Frchingham of Suſſex, viz. Azure fretty of fix Ar- 
nt, Parmam carweam tribus, ex argento taniolis 
trio totidemque ſiniſtris Reticulatum. But in this 
Variety of Opinions 1 ſhall leave every one to his 
dun Way, recommending only this, that he takes 
that care in his Blazor., fo to deſcribe the Form, 
i that a Draught may be made therefrom. Thus 
tat Ditionary And indeed the Thing can ſcarce 
e better explain d. However I muſt obſerve, that 
(lumbiere ſays, Frett? abſolutely nam'd, without 
ny addition, is ſuppos'd to be of fix Pieces, that 
; {o many croſſing one another; but if there be 
nore than the Number they muſt be ſpecify d. 
FUMET'S, or Fimaſhing, is the Ordure, or Ex- 
cement of an Hart, and all other Deer. 
FUNERALS ought, where the Perſons to be 
neerr'd are of any Note, to be manag'd by the 
Heralds, as being the laſt Reſpect paid to the De- 
cas d, whoſe Rank and Dignity ought to be the 
Rule of the Funeral Pomp, of which the Heralds 
re the true Judges. Mot civiliz'd Nations have 
aways paid ſuch Honour to the Deceas'd, and af- 
ſording decent Burial, at leaſt, was reckon'd a Rcli- 
tious Duty by the Jews, and is ſo ſtill among 
Ciriſtians., The Cuſtom has been, at the Funeral 
o Great Perſons, tor all their Friends and Servants 
aſſemble and attend them to the Grave in ſo- 
en Manner, carrying their Arms, Pennons, and 
ill Enfigns of Honour. But in regard that there 
ae ſeveral Degrees of Perſons at ſuch Solemnities, 
is requiſite that they ſhould be Marſhall'd in 
der proper Order; acording to their reſpective 
Ranks, as Gentlemen, Eſquires, Knights. Barons, 
Ve Which is the proper Office of the Herald, as 
de many other Particulars too tedious for this 
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FURCHE, a Croſs furche, that is, forked, deny 
ting the eight Beatitudes to the Bearers theres 
ſays Sylvanus Morgan. There is alſo a Croſs fu, 
de trois points, or torked of three Points, when eic 
End is twice forked. See Fourchde. 
FURS us'd in Arms are taken from the Skins g 
certain Beaſts, ſtrip'd from the Bodies, artificial 
trimm'd, for the furring, doubling, or lining of Robe 
and Garments, ſerving as well for State and Maęnß. 
cence, as for wholſome, and neceſſary Uſe. 'Thef 
are usd as well in doublings of the Mantles pe: 
taining to the Coat-Armours, as in the Coat-4r. 
mours themſelves. Mackenzy ſays, Shields wer 
coverd with Skins, which Coverings gave Occ 
fion to the Furs or Skins now in Mention, and thi 
is certainly a better Reaſon for their being in Shield; 
than to ſay, becauſe they were usd in Mantis 
and Garments. Furs do conſiſt either of one Co 
lour alone, or of more Colours than one. Thr 
Fur which conſiſteth of one Colour alone is White, 
Furs conſiſting of more than one Colour are either 
of two Colours, or more than two. Such Furs 
arc of two Colours only, are theſe, Ermin being 
White with Black Spots; Ermines is Black wit 
White Spots; Erminois, whoſe Ground is Yellow, 
pov der'd Black; Pean is Black powder'd with Yel- 
low. Another Sort of Fur is call'd aire, made of 
Pieces of Skins ſew'd together in the Shape 0. 
Glaſſes, but the Colours thereof are to be expreſsd, 
Parry coupy is another ſort Fur of mention'd by Leg), 
and others, but as it is controverted by many, 19 
more needs be ſaid of it, See each of them unde 
its peculiar Name. B | 
A FUSIL, or as the French call it Fuſee, that 
is, a Spindle, which is the Thing it repreſents 
The Fuzil is longer than the Lozenge, having 1 


upper and lower Part more acute and ſharp, * 
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Fe other two collatcral middle Parts, which A- 
\rencſs is occaſion d by the ſhort Diſtance of the 
Coace between the two collateral or middle Parts ; 
which Space, if the Fuſil be rightly made, is al- 
ways ſhorter than any of the four Geometrical 
Lines whereof it is compos d. Some have call'd it 
in Latin, Fuſillus, others Fuſa; but the true Name 
is Fuſus, as ſignifying the Spindle. Plate III. Fig. 


'FUSILLY, which the French call Fuſele, denotes 
a Field, or Ordinary entirely coycr'd over, or divid- 
ed into Fufils, which Upton calls Fu/ilatum ; but 
Githon is for Fufis interſtinftum, or diſtinitum ; but 
allowing the proper Liberty due to Terms of Arts 
and Sciences Fufilatum ſcems to be a good Expret- 
fon. Plate III. Fig. 26. | 
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ALEYS are of no leſs Antiquity than Ships, 
but not ſo ſerviceable in all Reſpects, as ly- 
ng too low, and therefore unfit to endure ſo much 
foul Weather; however they have the Advantage of 
uling their Oars, when the Wind does not favour 
their Sails. It is a Sort of Veſſcl never us'd in 
England, and conſequently it is likely no Englih Fa- 
mily bears it in Coat-Armour. 

GAMBE, is a Corruption of the French Word 
Jambe, a Leg, and usd as ſuch by Heralds, for 
the Leg of a Lion, or other Creature born in Arms, 
8 Gules, three Lyons Gambes erazed Argent, being 
lie Arms of Newdigate of Hatfield in the County of 
Mid- 
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Middleſex. The Difference between a Game ang , 
Pau, is that the firſt ought to be the whole Leg 
whereas the latter is the Paw cut off ſhort, * 

A GARBE, this Term we have borrow'd from 
the French Word Gerbe, ſignifying a Sheaf of any 
Kind of Grain, and ſo we underſtand it. Gille 
from Ferne calls it Faſcis frumentarius, Which is 2 
very proper Expreſſion. The Garbe or Sheaf 9 
Corn repreſents Summer of the tour Seaſons of the 
Year; and the Month of Auguſt, as the Bunch ot 
Grapes repreſents Autumn, and the Month of y 
tember; Flowers the Spring, and Mayi; and a Tre 
wither d and without Leaves Winter, and January, 
Azure a Garbe Or is born by Grofſvenors of Eatun'in 
the County Palatin of Cheſhire ; and thoſe of Bub. 
bury in Staffordſhire, with only this Difference, that 
the former being Baronets have the Arms of Lie, 
commonly call'd the Bloody Hand, in a Canton 
Dexter, which the others have not. Many other 
Families bear Garbes after ſeyeral Manners. For 
hat reaſons ſuch Coats were firſt given is left to 
others to decide. Plate III. Fig. 27. 

GARDANT denotes any Beaſt full fac'd, look- 
ing right forward, and tho' it be a French Word, | 
do not find it in uſe among their Heralds, who lay 
a Lyon is never to be ſo repreſented, but a Leo- 
park always, and therefore needs not to be expreſs. 

eſides gardant in French ſignifies keeping, and we 

uſe it for looking. In Latin it may be term'd obver- 
fo ore, with his Face turn'd forward. Gules, 3 
Lyon Rampant Gardant, Or, is the Coat-Armour 
of the Family of the Morices of Werington in De- 
vonſbire. Plate III. Fig. 28. 

GARDEVISURE, is the French Term, like moſt 
others in Heraldry, us'd alſo in Engliſh tor the bet- 


ter expreſſing the uſe thereof; as ſerving or the 
Ate- 
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difeguard, and Deſence if the Face. This is for 
Previty call'd the Dior. 

GARLAND. Sce Crown. 

GARTER (the molt noble Order of the) is ge- 
nerally ſo well known, and has been treated of by 
ſo many Learned Writers, that a little ſaid of it 
here will ſuſhce, referring the Curious to thoſe who 
have writ of it at large. It was firſt inſtituted by 
King Edward the T hird in the Year 13 350. To urge 
its Antiquity is needleſs, becauſe it is certain, that 
Knights Hoſpitalers of St, John of Jeruſalem, now 
cas Knights of Malta, are much more ancient, as 
were the Knights Templars, afterwards ſupprels'd, 
and others that might be ment ion d. Nor is it 
worth while to enter upon the Controverſy about 
the Ry that induc'd King Edward to found this 
Order, me atnrming that it was an amorous con- 
trivance, in Honour of a Lady's Garter; from 
whencz it had the Name; and others ſtrenuouſiy 
contending to deduce it from a more Noble Origi- 
nal, tending only to reward ſuch as had ferv'd well 
in the Wars. Be that as it will, for both theſe 
Motives might concur to the ſame End; this is 
certain, that it has ever ſince been look'd upon as 
a great Addition beſtow'd on tlie Nobleſt Perſons 
ot the Englih Nation, and many foreign Princes 
have thought fit to be admitted to it. The Value 
of it is much enhanc'd by the {mall Number it con- 
tans, having at the firſt Inſtitution been appointed 
for only twenty fix, inclucing the Soverign, and that 
Number never after increas d; V hercas all other Or- 
ders have been ſo freely beſtow d, that they have 
loſt much of their Eſteem by it. The Patron of 
tius Order is St. George, the famous Warrior of 
Cappadocia, who after having exercis d his Valour in 
the Wars, laid down his Lite for the Chriſtian 
Faith, on which account he was honour'd by all 
the 
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the Chriſtian World, and very many Churches ercg. 
ed under his Invocation, and at length he became 


the Tutelar Saint of the Kingdom of England; and 


that he might be ſo to this Order, the Founder | 
appointed every Knight, as his Badge, to wear the 
Image of St. George a Horſeback trampling upon a 
Dragon, with his Spear ready to pierce him ; the 
whole garniſh'd with precious Stones appendant 
to a Blue Ribbon about their Necks, and this in 
Regard that the Saint is ſaid to have kill'd ſuch a 
Monſter; that in his Days ravag'd the Country, 
Beſides the St. George on their Breaſts they are to 
wear a Garter fet with Pearls and precious Stones, 
with this Motto, Honi foit qui mal y penſe, Shame 
be to him that evil thinks. Which thoſe who fa- 
your the Opinion of the Lady's Garrer above menti- 
on'd, do with good Reaſon obſerve as a Proof of their 
Aſſertion, being the King's Words, when he took 
the ſame up, for otherwiſe there had been no Oc- 
caſion for ſuch an Expreſſion. But not to urge 
that, the Garter is faſtned to the Left Leg with a 
Gold Buckle, and therefore they are call'd Knights 
of the Garter. None of the Knights ought ever 
to appear abroad without theſe two Ornaments. 
Beſides King Charles the Firſt Ordain'd that every 


Knight ſhould always wear a Star of ſilver Embroi- 


dery upon his Cloak, and Coat, with the Eſcu- 
tcheon of St. G.orge, within the Garter, in the Cen- 
ter of it. To deſcribe the Robes belonging to the 
Order, and the manner of Inſtalling Knights, with 
the Oath they take, and the Rules preſcrib'd them, 
being too long for this Place, thoſe who deſire it 
may read all at full Length in A/mole's Order ot 
the Garter. | 
GARTER PRINCIPAL KING OF ARMS, 
was inſtituted for the Service of the Order, not at 
the firſt founding of the Order; but afterwards by 
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King Henry the Fifth, as Sovereign, with the Ad- 
ce and Conſent of the Knights Companions, and 
ig ſuch he is call'd Sovereign of the Office of Arms 
ger all the Servants of Arms of England. He is 
iſo ſtil'd Chiet and Principal King of Arms, and 
h acknowledg d by the other Kings, and Heralds, 
ind Purſuivants. As ſuch he goes firſt, His pecu- 
jar Duty is to attend upon the Knights of the 
Garter at their Solemairics ; to advertiſe thoſe that 
ie choſen of their Election; to call them to be in- 
fall'd at H/indſor ; to cauſe their Arms to be hung 
up over their Seats, and to Marſhal the Funeral 
Rites and Ceremonies of them; as alſo of the grea- 
er Nobility, as of Princes, Dukes, Marqueſſes, 
farls, Viſcounts, and Barons; beſides many other 
Feryices to the King and State. Garter, and Prin- 
cipal King of Arms, are two diſtin& Offices uni- 
ted in one Perſon. Garter's Employment is to at- 
end the Service of the Garter, in Reference to 
which he has allow'd him, Firft, A Mantle, and 
Badge. Second, A Houſe in Madſor-Caſtle. Third, 
Penfions both from the Sovereign, and Knights. 
Furth, Fees. As King of Arms, he is to perform 
&rvices relating to the Office of Arms, and there 
pertains to him, Firſt, A rich Coat and a Crown., 
ond, Lodgings within the College of Arms 
Third, A Penſion out of the Exchequer. Fourths 
Fees Garter's Oath relates only to Services to be 
xrform'd within the Order, and is taken in Chap- 
ter before the Sovereign and Knights Companions, 
i his Admittauce into the Office; but he takes no 
Vath before the Earl-Marſhal, when created King 
f Arms ; being regulated by the Laws of the Or- 
lr; the Sovereign's Pleaſure, and conſequently 
deir Officer; and not ſubje& to the Earl-Marſhal's 
luthority; nor as Garter (but as King of Arms} 
atermeddles with any JE under it. That Gar- 
der 
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ter is an Officer of the Order, as appears by the 
Statutes, which mention five Offices appertaining 
to it, viz. Prelate, Chancellor, Regiſter, King of 


——y 


Arms nam'd Garter, and Uſher at Arms nam'd the | 


Black Rod. The three Officers, viz. Regiſter, 
Garter King of Arms, and Black Rod, are under 
the Protection of the Sovereign, and if any Jnjury 
be done them by Subjects, or Foreigners, they 
ſubmitting their Cauſe to the Judgment of the 
Sovereign and Knights Companions, they ſhall be 
bound to receive them, and to do them Juſtice, and 
if the adverſe Party will not ſubmit, they ſhall be 
bound to take Part with, and favour the Officer: 
Only the King, as Sovereign, and the Knights 
Companions, can appoint Garter, tho' the Earl- 
Marſhal has a Right of chuſing all other Officers 
of Arms. The Qualifications of Garter are, that 
he be a Gentleman of Blood, and of Arms, and & 
clear Reputation. As to granting or confirming 
of Arms, in Regard there have been many Contro- 
verſies about it, the Earl-Marſhal has regulated the 
{ame ſo, that to all new Grants, Garter ſhall firſt 
Sign and Seal, and then the King of that Pro- 
vince in which the Receiver lives; and both 
have their Fees; but either Clarencicux, or Nor- 
roy may give a Confirmation, without being com- 
pell'd to have Garter's Aſſiſtance, 

GENNET (Knights of the Order of the) in 
France. The Moors having overrun almoſt all H 
paſs'd into France in vaſt Numbers, and extended 
themſelves as far as the Alps. Charles Martel then 
Governing that Nation only as Mayre of the Palace 
and deſigning to raiſe himfelt to the Throne, ge- 
ther d an Army, of only 30000:Men, and joining 
in League with Eudo Duke of Aquitain, they both 
$1} apon the Moors, who were 400900 ſtrong, over 
whom they obtain d a compleat Victory, : 111g 
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265000 of thole Infidels with their General. This 
Battle, according to ſome French Authors; was 
{ought in the Year 726, others ſay 730, and ſome 
of the Spaniards 734, ſo much do they vary in 
Point of Time, tho' they all agree as to the other 
principal Circumſtances. The Pillage of the Field 
vas of very great Value, and various; but among 
other Things of Eſteem there was found a conſide- 
able Quantity of Gennet 's Furs, and ſeveral of thoſs 
Creatures alive, which being great Rarities wete 
all preſented to Charles Martel, who priz d them 
rery much both tor the Delicacy of the Fur, and 
the Sweetneſs of their Smell, not unlike to that of 
; Civert-Cat, and therefore as Marks of Favour, he 
beſtow d ſome of them among the greateſt Men in 
his Army, by whom they were had in great Eſteem. 
This Creature, call d a Gennet is not unlike a Cat 
is well for Bigneſs, as Shape of Body, but the 
Noſe or Snout, is long and flender like a Weczel 
it is extraordinary light and ſwift, and the Skin as 
fne and ſoft as Down. Some ſay they may be bred 
ume, and that in Parts of Turky they are ſo about 
their Houſes like Cats. There are two Sorts of 
them, one of which is very valuable, as being tare, 
the other more common. The moſt common Sort 
grey, mottled, or full of black Spots, the othe® 
is black as Jear and as gloſly as the fineſt Velvet, 
but ſpeckled with Red, which ſets off the Creature 
ronderfully. The Skin when rubb'd and chaf d 
Exhales a moſt fragant Odour not unlike to Musk, 
which was the Reaſon that in former I'imes many 
feat Men had their Gartnerits lind with theſe Furs. 
Charles Martel, to perpetuate the Memory of this 
gorious Victory, and at the {ame Time, honour 
woſe who had bore chief Commands and ſignaliz d 
mnemſelves in it; inſtituted the firſt Order of Knight- 
woc at over was in 5 and call q it the wy 
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of the Gennet, on account of thoſe Creatures and 
Furs, taken as was ſaid before, among the Spoils of 
the Enemy. He ordain'd there ſhould be only ſixteen 
Knights at any one Time, who were diſtinguiſhable 
by their Collars of Gold, conſiſting of three Chains 
all meeting and knitting together at certain Di- 
ſtances in enamell d red Roſes. At the End of the 
Collar, by three other Chains hung a Gennet of 
Gold, as it has been deſcrib'd before, enamelbd 
Black and Red, fitting on a Turf or Bank of Floy- 
ers, beautifully enamell' d. Charles Martel de- 
clat'd himſelf Chief of the Order; leaving the $6- 
vereignty to his Succeſſors Mayres of the Palace, 
that ſhould be of his own Blood. The Order con- 
tinu'd in a flouriſhing Condition in France, as long 
as the ſecond Line of Kings, deſcending from Pen 
and his Son Charlemagne wore the Crown ; but at 
tength, Robert, the only King of that Name, inſt- 
tuting the Order of the Star; in Honour of the 
Bleſſed Virgin Mary, calid the Star of the Sea, 
this Order of the Gennet, was wholly ſuppreſod. 

GENTLEMAN, by us uſually expreſs'd in La 
tin by the Word Genereſus, becauſe he ought to be 
of a generous Diſpoſition. In French Gentilhomme, 
in Spaniſh Hidalgo, which , imports Hijo dalgo, the 
Son of a Family of Value. Gentlemen have their 
beginning either ot Blood, as they are bornct Parents 
of Worth; or tor having done ſomething in Peace, 
or War ; whereby they deferve to bear Arms, and 
be accounted Gentlemen. But in theſe Days all ar 
Gentlemen that have Money, and if need be a Ring 
at Arms ſhall grant him a Coat of Arms, if he his 
none. It a Man be a Gentleman by Office only, pa 
and loſes the ſame, then he alſo loſes his Gentili ee. 
The Saxons formerly admitted none to the Degree 
of Gentry that liv'd by Trades, or Buſineſs of Buj 
ing or Selling, except guly thoſe that * b 
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Husbandry, and Merchandiſe. In all Ages Huſ- 
bandry has been reputed a creditable way of living, 
and trading by Sea has been the next in Eſteem, 
Formerly only the Sons of Gentlemen were admit- 
ted into the Inns of Court, whence it came to paſs 
that there was ſcarce any to be found skill'd in the 
Law but Gentlemen. -Many Privileges belong'd 
formerly to Gentlemen, among which were, Firſt, 
That it a Peaſant, or mean Perſon detracted from 
the Honour of a Gentleman, he had a Remedy at 
Law; but if one Gentleman from another, Combat 
was allow d. Secondly, In equal Crimes a Gentle- 
man was more favourably puniſh'd than a Churl, 
provided the Crime were not Hereſy, Treaſon, or 
exceflive Contumacy. Thirdly, A Gentleman was 
to have peculiar Honour and Reſpe& paid him by 
a mean Perſon. Fourthly, In giving Evidence the 
Teſtimony of a Gentleman was more Authentick 
than that of a Clown. Fifthly, In Election of Ma- 
giſtrates, and Officers by Vote, the Suftrage of a 
Gentleman ſhould take Place of an ignoble Perſon. 
Sixthly, A Gentleman ſhould be excus'd from baſe 
Services, Impoſitions, and Duties, both Real, and 
Perſonal, Seventhly, A Gentleman condemn'd to 
Death ought not to be hang'd, but beheaded, and 
his Examination taken without Torture. Eight, 
To take down the Coat-Armour of any Gentleman, 
to deface his Monument, or oficr Violence to any 
Enſign of the deceas'd Noble, deſcrv'd Puniſhment. 
Ninthly, A. Clown could not challenge a Gentleman 
to combat, becauſe there was no Parity in their 
Conditions. Much more might be ſaid to this Ef- 
k&, but as it is all ceas d, and has no being, let it 
pals, A Gentleman is of perfect Blood, and of An- 
ceſtors who has. four Deſcents of Gentility both by 
his Father and Mothcr, that is, whoſe Father's 
brandfather, his Great Grandfather, his Grandfa- 
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ther, and his Father on both Sides were all Gentle. 
men. Now Men aſſume this Dignity who arc ng. 
ther ſo by Blood, nor Coat-Armour ; which $j 
John Ferne calls Apocriphate, and debarr'd of a 
Peiriege of Gentility. Theſe Gentlemen, by Nam: 
and not in Reality, ſays he, are the Students d 
Law, Grooms of his Majeſty's Palace, Sons d 
Churls made Prieſts, or Canons, Cc. or ſuch x 
haye receiv'd Degrees in Schools, or born Office in 
the City, by which they are ſty''d Gentlemen, ye: 
have no Right to Coat-Armour. Thus the (aid 
Sir John, and ſo many others, concerning Gentil. 
ty; of Which this may ſuffice, without it ver 
otherwiſe regulated. | | 
GIRL is the Term us'd to ſignify the young d 
a Roe in its ſecond Year. 
GIRONNE;,, or Gironmy, as Engliſh Writers ofter 
have it, corrupting the Original. Of this the D- 
ftionary to Guillim ſays thus: The Word Giron, in 
French ſignifies the Lap, for ſuppoſe one ſitting (the 
Knees poſited ſomewhat aſunder) imagining alſo 
Traverſe Line, from one Knee to the other; the 
fame with the two Thighs makes a Giron. The 
Ancients did ufe to Term ſuch Bearing, Arma cin- 
traconata, of io many Pieces; and thus doth Fn, 
 Mackenzy, and others. But Gibbon thinks the 
Word ſomewhat barbarous, and adviſeth us rather 
to the Subſtantive Conus, whence the other is coin d, 
ſaying, Scutum ſegmentis duoderiis in conorum modum 
ex Auro viciſim & cyano, interſtindtum; for, Gyrin- 
ay of twelve, Ox and Azure. But rather than all 
he chuſeth the Word Cuneatus, from Cuneus, 2 
Wedge, of which Form a Giron is, ſaying, Scutum 
egmentis denis, ex auro viciſſim & 6yauo, cuneatum; 
| for, Gircnny of ten, Or and Azure. Sometimes where 
the Girozs are form'd directly by the ſeveral Lines 
of Partition, he deſcribes them by thoſe Liges, - 
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all which the Reader is left to his own Humour 
Thus the Author of that Dictionary. Now I can- 
not ſee what Occaſion there is for forming imagi- 
nary Lines in the Lap, and all the other ſtrange 
Notions, when it is more eaſily and rationally de- 
rivd from the Spaniſh, in which Language it ſigni- 
hes a Gore in a Garment, which exactly anſwers to 
the Giroz in Heraldry, and the ancient Family of 
the Dukes de Oſſuna, whoſe Name is alſo Giron, 
bear three Girons in their Arms, whence it is more 
than probable that the French Heralds had the Word, 
and made uſe of it in blazoning ſuch Arms. Upton 
calls theſe Arms in Latin, Contraconata, which is a- 
bove call'd barbarous by Glen; but for what Rea- 
ſon does not appear, the Liberty of coining ſuch 
Words in Heraldry, when they are proper, being 
always allow'd, and the Propriety of this being vi- 
ſible, in as much as Giromm conſiſts of ſo many 
Cones oppoſite to one another; unleſs it be object- 
ed that a Cone is properly Round, tho? ending in 
a Point, which may be objected againſt the Ward 
Cuneus, a Wedge, becauſe the Wedge does nor ter- 
minate in a Point, but in a broad Edge; which 
brings this again to the Spaniſh Word Giron, a Gore 
of a Garment ending in a Point, without either 
Roundneſs or Edge. Another Obſervation oc- 
curs as to this Term, Giroane, which Colombiere tells 
us ought to be of eight Pieces, for ſpeaking of tlie 
ſeveral Partitions, he ſays thus, Maugiron in Dau- 
phine, bears Gironue of fix Pieces, Argent and Sable, 
this Name alludes to the Arms, Maugiron, as it 
we ſhould ſay, i girozed, becauſe the true girount, 
is to be of eight Pieces. Plate IV. Fig. 1. 

GLORIOUS VIRGIN (Knights of the Order 
of the) in Venice, inſtituted by Bartholomew of ] Ju- 
centia, Anno 1222. Their Charge is to defend Wi- 
cows and Orphans, and to procure, as much as in 
72 85 14 | then 
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them is, the Peace of Italy. It was approv'd of by 
Pope Urban the Fourth Anno 1262. The Badge of 
this Order was a Purple Croſs, between certain 
Stars. The Habit a White Surcoat over a Ruſlet | 
Cloak, and ſeems to have been a Religious as well 
as Military Inſtitution, like the Spaniſb Orders, and 
that of Malta. 

The GOAT is the Emblem of Laſciviouſneſs 
and Wantonneſs, and repreſents an Harlot, becauſc 
the Goat does much Milchicf with its Teeth, 
gnawing and deſtroying the Trees and Plants, and 
ſo the Harlot does no leſs harm to Men, by allur- 
ing them with her Mouth to their Ruin. For this 
Reaſon it is hard to gueſs, what Motive induc'd 
thoſe that took them for their Arms, unleſs it were 
to denote that they had ſubdu'd their Paſſions, or 
that they had conquer d ſome wicked Enemy, who 
was ſubje& to ſuch Vices as the Goat is. Under this 
Name are comprehended both the Male and Female 
of the Kind, in Engliſh, but in other Languages 
they are diſtinct, Gules, a Goat paflant 4 gent, is 
born by the Name of Baker. 

GOBONE,, Gobonated, is the ſame as Compond. 

GOLDEN-FLEECE (Knights of the Order ot 
the) in Spain, inſtituted by Philip, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, in Memory of Gideon's Fleece. The Letters 
Patents for the Inſtitution are dated the 1oth of 
January 1429. He appointed it for thirty Knights, 
all Gentlemen unblemiſh'd, himfelf and his Succeſ- 
ſors to be Chiefs; and four Officers, viz. the Chan- 
cellor, Treaſurer, Advocate, and King of Arms, 
call d Golden-Fleece, The Collar of the Order is 
compos'd of double Fuſils, or Steels, interwoven 
with Stones and Flints, caſting forth Flames of 
Fire, at the End whereof hangs on the Breaſtt a 
Fleece, all of Gold enamell d. Ihe Fuſils are joynd 


two and two together; as if they were double Þs. 
| to 
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to ſignify Burgundy, and the Flint Stones the an- 

cient Arms of the Kings of Burgundy of the French 

Race, the Motto, Ante Ferit quam Flamma micet, 

it ſtrikes before the Fire appears. The Great 

Cloaks or Mantles, had the Guards of the ſame 

Embroidery of Gold. The Patron of the Order is 

St. Andrew. The Sovereignty of this Order came 

to the Crown of Spain, by Philip, Duke of Burgun-- 
c, aſcending that Throne in Right of his Wife, 

and ſo left it to his Poſterity. 

GOLPS are Roundles of the Purple Tincturc, 
or Colour, according to the Engliſh way of Bla- 
z0n, for the French call all Roundles Torteaux, and 
then add their peculiar Colours. | 

GORE is one of the Abatements, and denotes, 
according to Guilim, a Coward; being a Figure con- 
liſting oft two arch Lines drawn one from the 
Siniſter Chief, and the other from the Siniſter Baſe, 
both meeting in an acute Angle in the Middle of 
the Feſs Point. See Abatements, and Plate IV. Fig. 2. 

GREASE, is the Fat of a Boar or Hare. 

A GRIFFON zis an imaginary chimerical Ani- 
mal, never to be found any where but in Painting, 
kignd by the Ancients to be one half Eagles, and 
the other half Lyons, to expreſs Strength and 
Swittneſs join d together, and extraordinary Vigi- 
lancy to preſerve Things they are entruſted with, 
as the Heathen Naturaliſts perſwaded the Ignorant, 
that theſe Creatures guarded the Gold Mines with 
incredible Watchfulneſs and Reſolution, that none 
might come at them; and they add, that Apoll 
had his Chariot drawn by them. Many other Mon- 
kers have been invented by Poets, as the Harpy, 
the Chimera, the Pegaſus, the Centaur, the Cock- 
arice, the Dragon, the Sphinx, c. Or, a Griffon 
kampant, with Wings diſplay'd Sable, is born by 
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the Family ef Morgan in Monmouthſhire, and many 
of the Helch Countries. Guillim blazons it Ram. 
pant, and ſays, a Bear, Griffon, or whatſoeyer o. 
ther Animal of fierce Nature may be ſo blazon'd a; 
well as a Lyon. Sylvanus Morgan, and others, use 
the Term of Segriant, inſtead ot Rampant, of which 
ſee more under tlroſe two Words. 
GRINGOLLEE“. Colembiere has a Croſs he 
blazons ancree © pringollee, which is made in the 
fame Manner as the anchored Croſs, with this Dit. 
ference, that thoſe which ſhould repreſent tho An- 
chor Flooks at the Ends, are Snakes Heads turning 
both ways as the Flooks do, which he ſays ar 
rhe Arms of Kaer in Britany, and others he ther: 
ames. Plate IV. Fig. 3. 
' GROANING, is the Term us'd for the Cry, 0 
Noiſe made by a Buck. 
SUA, as Cleval guay, is a Horſe rearing, and 
ſtanding on his hinder Legs. 
 GULES, in this Science (ſignifies the Colour Hei 
in Latin call'd Ruler, and in Spaniſh Roxo. In ei- 
graving it is denoted by Perpendicular Lines fal- 
ling from the Top of the Scutcheon to the Botom, 
and mark'd with the Letter G. Scribonius defines thiz 
Colour; Rubedo eſt color equali ſimul Albedinis © 
Nigredinis combinatione conſtans ; conſiſting of an 
equal Mixture of White and Black. It repreſents 
Fire, which is the chicfeſt, lightſomeſt, and clear- 
eſt of the Elements. Mackenzy ſuppoſes the Name 
Gules to be deriv'd from the Hebrew Word Gr/::, 
a Piece of Red Cloth; or from the Arabic Word 
Gule, a red Roſe, as Meneſtrier obſerves. Sa 
Morgan tells us, it denotes the Power of the A! 
mighty; and in Moral Vertues it denotes Martial 
Proweſs, Boldneſs, and Hardineſs ; with Gold a de- 
fire to Conquer; with Argent, revenging the Inno- 
cent, and beariug down the Enyipus ; the gs 
0 | LOG DS N * ak acer uſing 
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ging this Colour to make them terrible to the ir 
Enemies, and to ſtir up Magnanimity ; the ancient 
Britons, as well as the Egyptians eſteeming this Co- 
jour above all others. Colombiere obſeryes, that 
Martial calls this Colour rutilusand rufus, in theſo 
Verſes, | 


Roma magis fuſcis, veſtitur Gallia ruffis, 
Et placet hic pueris, milit ibuſque color. 


Where we ſee that the Gauls were fond of this 
Colour, and that it was then agreeable to Youth 
and to Soldiers. The ſame Author adds thus: 
dome ancient Heralds have call'd this Colour War- 
like, Yermillion, the Colour of Blood and Scarlet; 
and the Name of Gules has been given it, as Feron 
ſays, becauſe all Beaſts when they devour their 
Prey, have their: Throats (in French call'd Gu- 
eles) bloody, and full of Red. Some ſay, this 
Name of Gules comes from the Hebrew Word Gu- 
ud. (But of this above.) Of ſpiritual Virtues it 
denotes Juſtice, Charity, and an ardent Love of 
God and our Neighbour; of worldly Virtues, Va- 
bur, Fury, Nobility, Hardineſs and Magnanimity 
of Vices, Cruelty, Choler, Murder and Slaughter; of 
the Planets, Mars; ot human Conſtitutions the Cho- 
lenck ; of precious Stones, the Ruby; of Metals, Cop- 
per; of Trees, the Cedar; of Flowers, the Piony, 
the Clovegillyflower and the Pink; of Birds, the Pe- 
lican; of the Days of the Week, Zueſday; of the 
Months of the Year, March and July; of the Ages 
of Men, the Manly. Thoſe who bear this Colour 


are oblig d to relieve ſuch as are in Danger of be- 
ng oppreſs d by Injuſtice. Sye/mar in his Aſpilogia, 
ſays this Colour was honour'd by the Romans, as it 
had been before by the Trojans; for they painted 
the Bodies of their Gods, and of the Generals that 
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triumph'd with Vermillion. The Roman Soldier; 
under the Conſuls wore Red, and were therefor: 
call'd Ruſſati. No Roman was allow'd to wear j: 
without the Prince's Leave. St. 1{dorius writes of 


this Colour thus: Ruſſata veſtis, quam Graci Phe. | 


niceam vocant, nos coccineam, reperta eſt a Laceden. 
nijs ad celandum, coloris fimilitudine ſanguinem. The 
Red Garment, which the Greeks call Phenician, and 
we Scarlet, was firſt us d by the Lacedemonians, to 
prevent ſeeing of Blood, by the likeneſs of the Co- 
lours: Johanues de Bado Aureo, and other Author; 


ſpeak much to this ſame Effect, for which Reaſon | 


it will be needleſs to add any thing from them, 
Plate IV. Fig. 4. | 
* GUNSTONE. See Pellet. 


A GURGES, is a Whirlpool and needs no Deſcri- 


tion, as being well known, only this is to be ob- 
ſerv d, that the Whirlpool is always born proper, 
therefore there is no Occaſion for naming of the 
Field, becauſe the whole is Azure and Argent, and 
takes up all the Field, repreſenting the Rapid Mo- 
tion of the Water turning round. The firſt is the 
Common Latin Word, the latter the Engliſh. 


_ GUSSET, ſays the Dic. to Guillim, is one of the 
whimſical Abatements of Honour; for a Perſon | 
who is either Laſcivious, Effeminate, or a Sot, or | 
all ; being form'd by a Line drawn from the Dex- | 


ter or Siniſter Chief Points, and falling down Pei- 


pendicularly to the extream Baſe. As for the whim: } 


{ical Part, we have ſpoke to it under the Word 4- 


batement ; and in the Deſcription ſhould be added, 
that the firſt Line of the Guſſet proceeds from the | 
Dexter, or Siniſter Angle of the Chicf, and deſcends 
diagonally to the Chief Point, from whence ano- | 
ther Line falls perpendicularly upon the Baſe. A 


Guſſet is a Piece of Armour; and it is the Name ci 
a Piece usd.in a Shut. Plate IV. Fg. 5. ; 
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" GUT'T'Y; by this we underſtand any thing tull 
Drops; Guttis reſperſum, or imbricatum, according 
o Gibbonz at which Time we ſhould Name the 
Colour of thoſe Drops, as for inſtance, geſtar par- 
mam argenteam guttis atris reſperſam. There is an 
Engliſh Author, ſays Gibbon, ſo finical, that he will 
have red Drops to be Gutte de ſang, or Drops of 
Blood ; thoſe that are Black, Gutte de Poix {of 
pitch) it White Gutte de Lean (of Water;) and if 
blue, Cutie de larmet, that is, Drops of Tears. 
But the French, and other Nations, know not theſe 
Novelties; but ſay Gutte of ſuch or ſuch Colours: 

GUZES, are Roundles of a Sanguin, or Murry 
Colour, ſo call'd by none but Engliſh Hcralds, all o- 
thers calling them Torteaux, as they do all other 
Roundles, only expreſſing the Colour they are of ; 
but this is a peculiar Engliſb Fancy, of which 
more is ſaid under others, of theſe Roundles. 'Theſe 
Guzes, being of a Bloody Hew, are by ſome ſup- 
pos d to repreſent Wounds; and may in Latin be 
call'd Tortellæ ſanguineæ. 


G IRON, ſee Girene, or Girouxe. 
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ABERGION, is a little Coat of Mail, d 
only Sleeves and Gorget of Mail. 

HANDS are born in Coat-Armour Dexter and 
Siniſter, that is, right and left, expanded or open, 
and after other Manners. They are the moſt abſo- 
lutely neceſſary of the Parts of Man, as ſerving for 
all Sorts of Actions, and even to denote our very 
Thoughts and Deſigns. Among the Egyptian Hie- 
roglyphicks, the Hand denotes Power, Equity, Fi- 
delity, and Juſtice; and joining of Hands is an 
univerſal Token of Friendſhip, and clapping of 
Hands is a general Mark of Applauſe. Axure a 
Dexter Hand couped at the Wriſt, and extended in 
Pale, Argent; is born by the Name of Brome. As- 
gent three ſiniſter Hands, couped at the Wriſt Gules, 
by the Name of Maynard. | 

HARBOURETH is the Term us'd to expreſs 

where a Hart takes up his Place of abode. 
The HARE, is the Emblem of Vigilancy, quick 
Hearing, Wantonneſs, Fear, Fruitfulneſs and Soli- 
. tude. The Romans bore Hares in ſome of the Co- 
tours in the Days of the Emperor Valens, which 
ſhows that they were not then thought a diſho- 
nourable Bearing, even jor Soldiers. 


An 
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An HARP, that well known Inſtrument of Mu- 
ſck, is born in Arms, an inſtance whereof we have 
in the Kingdom of Ireland, whoſe Arms are, Jupi- 
e, a Harp Sol, ſtringed Luna. Many other Initan- 
ces might be brought, but this many ſuffice. 
HART, is the Creature we commonly call a el 
dag in its ſixth Lear; and that Name it ever at- 21 
ter retains. 1 
HART-ROYAL is a Hart that has been hunt- 7 
& or chas d by the King or Queen, and made his ll 
Eſcape away alive, after which he is cver call'd a 1 
Hart-Royal. _ | 
HART-ROYAL PROCLAIMD is a Hart 1 
that having been hunted by the King or Queen, v0 
and forc'd out of the Foreſt ſo far, that it is unlike 5 
mat he will of himſelf return thither again, and 1 
then the King or Queen give him over; that Hatt 1 
having given them Diverſion, and they being wil- 1 
ing he ſhould return to the Foreſt again, they cauſe 1 
Proclamation to be made, that no Perfon ſhall kill, * 
hurt, hunt, or chaſe him, but permit him to return in b 
dafety to the Foreſt from whence he came, and | 
then for ever after he is call'd a Zqrt-Roza! pre» f 
daim d. Ws | 
| 
| 


HAURIANT is a Term peculiar to Fiſhes, and "= 
ſgnifies their being rais'd directly upright ab kawuri- 
udo, that is, from drawing or ſucking, becauſe | 
tvey often raiſe themſelves in that Manner; with 4 
tieir Heads above the Water; to retrcſh themſelves We 
oy fucking in the Air; whence it may be term'd 4 
in Latin, Piſcis hauriens halitum, or Piſcis arhelans 1 
netus. In French it is the fame as with us. Plate | 
IV. Fig. 6. | 

HEADS either of Men, Beaſts, or Birds, are | 
ery frequent in Armoury, and born either full- 
ace, looking forgyard, or lide-fac'd in profil; when 
oly one half of the Face appears, which 2 
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P 


ces ought to be mention'd in Blazon, to, avoid Mi- 
ſtakes, as a Head or Heads fronting, or a Hcad ot 
Heads ſide-fac'd, or in Profil, thus, Vert, a Chevron 


Gules, between three Turks Heads couped ſide-facd 


Proper, is borh by the Name of Smith. And again 
Or, a Croſs Gules, between four Black-Moors Heads 
couped at the Shoulders Proper, is born by the Name 
of Fuxon. As the Head is the principal Part of the 
Body, fo it is of Courſe the nobleſt Bearing, and 
ſupreme to that of any other Member. 


HEARTS are frequent in Coat-Armour, and | 


born after ſeveral Manners, ſometimes wounded 
and ſometimes ſound, of which it is needleſs to 
produce Inſtances, they being common enough 
They were at firſt given to denote the Valour or 
Sincerity of the Bearer, when Arms were the Re- 
ward of Virtue, but ſince they are become common 
to all Perſons that have Wealth, inſtead of Worth, 
a Heart ſignifies as little as any other Thing, 

HEINUSE is the Term to ſignify the young one 
of a Roe, in its third Year. 

HELMET, as the Head is the nobleſt Part ot 
human Body, ſo the Helmet is doubtleſs the no- 
bleſt Part appertaining to a Gentleman's Arms 
Formerly there were eſtabliſh'd Rules for the He. 
mets that were ſet over the Arms of Gentlemen, ot 
Knights, of Lords, &c. every one according to his 
Rank, and they were diſtinguiſh'd by the Number 
ot Bars before the Vizor, by which every one that 
ſaw them might know the Bearer's Qualities, the 
Poſition alſo of the Helmet over the Eſcutcheon 
was obſcrycable, as ſhall be hinted in its Place; 
bur at preſent there are great Abuſes committed 
in this Particular, and many wear what their Fan- 
cy Dactates. not what of Right appertains to them. 
'Vhe Cuſtom of France, from wheefte we had all our 


in Heraldry, was according te the French _ 
3 


Hel, 
little 
Way 
men 


— IE 


1 A Perſon newly ennobled, or become a Gen- 


deman, bore over his Eſcutcheon an Helmet of 


bright Iron or Steel, in Profil, or ſtanding Side ways, 
the Vizor a little open. Secondly, A Gentleman of 
three Deſcents by Father and Mother had his Hel- 
met ſomewhat more open, but ſtill in Profil, or 
Sideways, ſhowing three Bars of the Vizor, Third- 
% The ancient Gentleman, who was a Knight, 
and had been in ſome conſiderable Employments 
had jt ſtill in Profil, but ſhowing five Bars, the 
Edges of Silver. Fourthly, A Baron's Helmet was 
of Silver, the Edges of Gold, with ſeven Bars, nei- 
ther quite in Profil, nor quite fronting, with a Co- 
wnet over it adorn'd with Pearls. Fifthly, Earls 
and Viſcounts had a Silver Helmet with Gold 
Edges, its Poſition like the Former, with their Co- 
ronets; but now they bear it quite fronting, with 
nine Bars. Sixthly, Marquiſles had a Silver Hel- 
met damask'd, fronting, wirh eleven Bars, and 
their Coronet. Seventhly, Dukes and Princes have 
their Helmet damask'd, fronting, the Vizor almoſt 
open, and without Bars, with their Coronets over 
them. Eighthly, The Helmets of Kings and Em- 
perors, are all of Gold damask'd, fronting, the Vi- 
20r quite open, and without Bars, becauſe they are 
to ſee and know all Things, and command all with- 


out Contradiction. The Helmets of Baſtards, ac- 


cording to ſome Authors are to be turn'd to the 
left, ro denote their Baſtardy. Thus the French, a- 
mong the Eng ib, Leigh would have the Hel- 
met in Profil, and cloſe to belong to Knights, bur 
al others differ from him, and give it to Gentle- 
men and Eſquires. To a Knight they aſſign the 
Helmet ſtanding right forward and the Beaver a 
ittle open. The Helmet in Profil, or poſited ſido- 
Ways, and open, with Bars belongs to all Noble- 
men under the Degree of a Duke ; and the Helmet 
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right forward, and open with many Bars is aſtign' to 
Dukes, Princes, and Monarchs ; thoſe turn'd lideways 
ſaid to denote giving Ear to the Commands of Sure. 
riors, and thoſe right forward to ſignity giving af 
Orders with abſolute Authority. I have give 
both French and Engliſh to the Satisfaction of the 
Curious; but the French, as more particular, (cen 
to be much more preferable, denoting every Degre 
in its proper Manner. The general Uſe is ons 
Helmet upon a Shield, but there are ſometime; 
found two and three. If there be two they mu 
be plac'd facing one another; as if two Perſon: 
were looking upon each orher; but it three, the 
middlemoſt muſt ſtand direaly forward, and the 
other two on the Sides, facing towards it; like 
two Perſons looking upon the third. Thus much 

may ſuffice as to Helmets in general. 
HERALD, according to Verſtegan, is deriv 
from Here, an Army, and Healt, a Champion, 
as if he were the Armies Champion, becauſe he 
had the ſpecial Charge to challenge unto Battle, or 
Combat, He wholly rejects the Derivation from 
Here, Lord, and alt, Old, which till is very agree: 
able to Upton, who ſays, they were Veterani, old 
Soldiers of Fame, which ſuits very well with the 
latter Etimology. But it is needleſs to enter upon 
that Controverſy, the Word we certainly had from 
the Frcach, as well as the Science, and the Frank 
were originally Germans, ſo that the Word might 
well be Tentonick. To bring it from Latin ſeems 
quite out of the Way, for the Romans call'd them 
Caduceatores, and Feciales, and they had always great 
Reſpect paid them in all Nations. The Ditcrence 
between Feciales, and Caduceatores, as Francis Phi 
lelphus, tells us, was that the Feciales were thoſe 
among the Ancients, whodeclar'd War with the uſuil 
Formalities; the Ceduceatores were _—_— 4 
| Cabs 
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Peace, ſo call'd from the Caducens, or Wand they 
carry d in their Hands. A Herald was alſo call'd 
praco becauſe he proclam'd his Maſter's Meſlages. 
But in thoſe Days they knew nothing of what their 
Office is now, which is to Blazon the Arms of the 
Bearer. The Credit of them in former Ages, when 
Honour was more reſpected than now, appears by 
the Ceremonies at their Creation, which ought to 
be by the Sovereign himlelt, or elſe by ſpecial 
Commiſſion from him, which here follows, as ſet 
down by Gerard Leigh. The King ask'd the Per- 
ſon to be ſo created, whether he were a Gentleman 
of Blood, or of ſecond Coat-Armour. If he was 
not, the King gave him Lands and Fees, and aſ- 
fend him and his Heirs proper Arms. Then as 
the Meſlenger was brought in by the Herald of the 
Province, ſo the Purſuivant was brought in by the 
eldeſt Herald, who at the Prince's Command per- 
form'd all the Ceremonies ; as turning the Coat of 
Arms, ſetting the Manucles thereot on the Arms 
of the ſaid Purſuivant, and putting about his Neck 
a Collar of 88, the one S. being Argent, and the 
other Sable, and when he was nam'd, the Prince 
himſelf rook the Cup from the Herald, which was 
all Gilt, and poured the Water and Wine upon the 
Head of the Purſuivant, creating him by the Name 
of Our Herald; and the King, when the Oath was 
adminifired, gave the fame Cup to the new Herald. 
The Difference in the Collars being, that the King 
of Arms has one S. Gold, and tne other Silver; 
whereas the Herald, as has been ſaid, has one of 
vilver, and the other Black. Upton ſums up the 
Buſineſs of an Herald, thus: That it was their 
Office to create under Officers, to number the Peo- 
pe, to commence Treaties of Matrimony, and ot 
feace between Princes, rc viſit Kingdoms and Re- 
bions, to be preſent at Martial Exploits, Cc. and 
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they were to wear a Coat of their Maſter's Arms 
and to wear the ſame in Conflicts and Tourne. 
ments, or ride through foreign Countries. And 
they are to wear their Coats at Entertainment, 
the Coronations of Kings and Queens, and the $6. 
lemnities of Princes, Dukes, and other great Lord, 
Queen Mary made, or at leaſt confirm'd them 1 
Corporation, by the Procurement of the Duke of 
Norfolk, who alſo procur'd them Derby-Houſe, which 
they hold at this Day. In the Time of King R. 
chard the Second, there belong'd to the King « 
Arms and Heralds, at the Coronation of the King, 
a Bounty of 100 /.; when the King firſt diſplay d his 
Banners, 100 Marks; when the King's Son wx 
made a Knight 4o Marks; when the Prince, and 
a Duke firſt diſplay their Banners 201. ; if it be 
a; Marquis 20 Marks; if an Earl 1o/.; if a Baron 
5 Marks of Silver Crowns, or 15 Nobles; and if 
a Knight Batchelor newly made ja Banneret ; Marks, 
or 10 Nobles. When the King is marry'd, the 
ſaid Kings of Arms and Heralds, to have ol. 
Item, when the Queen has a Child Chriſtned a Lar- 
geſs, at the Queen's Pleaſure, or of the Lords of 
the Council, which ufes to be once 100 J. another 
Time 100 Marks, other Times more or leſs; and 
when ſhe is church'd, ſuch another Largeſs. Jen, 
when Princeſſes, Dutcheſſes, Marchioneſſes, Coun- 


teſſes and Baroneſſes, have a Child Chriſtned, and 


when they are Church'd, a Largeſs ſuitable to their 
Quality and Pleaſure. Item, as often as the King 


wears his Crown, or holds Royal State, eſpecially at 


the tour great Feſtivals of Chriſftmaſs, Eaſter, Whit 


ſuntide, and Al Saints, to every one of the thre: 


Kings at Arms, that is preſent when the King gots 
to the Chapel to Maſs, a Largeſs at the King 
Plcaſure. Item, when a Maiden Princeſs, or Daugh- 
ter of a Duke, Marquiſs, Earl, or Baron is * 6, 

| there 
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there belongs to the ſaid Kings of Arms, it preſent, 
the upper Gatment ſhe is marry d in. Item, if there 
be a Combat within Liſts, tnere belong to the 
Kings of Arms, if preſent, and if not, to the other 
Heralds preſent, their Pavillions, and if one of the 
Combarants is vanquiſh'd, the King's of Arms and 
Heralds that are preſent, ſhall have all the Accou- 
trements of the Perſon ſo vanquiſh'd, and all other 
Armour that falls to the Ground. Hem, when 
Subjects rebel, and fortify any Camp or Place, and 
afterwards quit the {ame and fly without a Battle, 
there appertain to the ſaid Kings of Arms, and 
Heralds that are preſent, all the Carts, Carriages, 
and Tools left behind. Beſides at Newyears-tyde, 
al the Noblemen, and Knights of the Court, us'd 
to give the Heralds Newyears Gifts. Beſides the 
King's Heralds, in former 'Times, divers Noblemen 
had Heralds and Purſuivants, who went with their 
Lords with the King's Heralds before their Lords, 
who attended the King. As to the Heralds that 
vere formerly, in the Beginning of King Edward 
the Third. Andrew Windſor, was Norroy ; the He- 
rald Clarenceaux belonging to the Duke of Clarence; 
Lancaſter to the Duke of that Name, but when that 
Houſe got the Crown, he was made a King of 
Heralds, and ſo continu'd till the Houſe of Dek, 
recovering its Right, he was brought back to be a 
Herald; Glouceſter was Herald to that Duke. In 
the Time of King Richard the Second, thcre were 
Norroy King of Arms; March Herald; Bourdeaux He- 
rald, and Bardo/fe Herald. In the Time of King Henry 
the Fourth, there were, Lancaſter King of Arms; 
Percy Herald; Liarde Herald, and others. Ii the 
Time of King Henry the Fifth, Garter, by him firſt 
inſtituted; Cadron, Herald to rhe Earl of Dor ſer. 
In the Time of King Henry the Sixth, Guienue He- 


rld; Sole Herald; Mowbray Herald. In the 
N 3 | Inn 
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Time of King Edward the Fourth, Garter, Claren- 
cieux, Norroy, Marche, Guyen, and Ireland, A 
Kings of Arms ; Windſor, Lancaſter, Fawune, and 
Cheſter, Heralds ; Blewmantle, Rougecroſs, Cale), 
Berwick, and Roſe-Blanche Purſuivants . The Duke 
of Gloceſter had Glouceſter Herald, Blanhe Sanglir 
Purſuivant, The Duke of Clarence had Richmond 
Herald, Noyre Fawcone Purtuivant, To paſs by the 
reſt, the King of Arms at preſent are Garter, Clarey- 
cieux, and Norroy, beſides Ulſter King for Ireland, 
the Heralds are York, Richmond, Somerſet, Lancuſt:, 
Cheſter, and Windſor ; the Purſuivants Rongedragu 
Rougecroſſe, Blewmantle, Portcullis; and one extract 
dinary call'd Portſmouth. 

HERALDRY, in Latin Ars Heraldica, in Frenc) 
P Art Heraldique, or the Herald's Art; is a Science 
conſiſting of the Knowledge of what relates to Roy- = 
al Solemn Cavalcades and Ceremonies, at Corona— 4 
tions, Inſtalments, Creations of Peers, Funerals, 
Nuptials, and all other publick Solemnities, as a- 


ſo all that appertains to the Bearing of Arms, 8 
aſſigning thoſe that belong to all Perſons, regula- K 
ting their Right and Precedencies in Point of Ho- mi 
nour; reſtraining thoſe who have not a juſt Claim, an 
from bearing Coat-Armour that does not belong to Fe 
them, and in ſhort contains all that is treated of T 
in this Dictionary. It was formerly much more in th 
Eſteem than at preſent, as Honour itſelf was, at 
which is ſince much ſunk, and little regarded, ſince 0 
no Reſpect is given to any thing but Wealth, with- in 
out conſidering by what means it is acquir d. d 
_ HERD is the Term us'd to expreſs a Company, 0 
or Number of Harts together, and the ſame for all ] 
manner of Deer; as Bucks, &c. except Roes. p 

HERISSE, in the French Heraldry, ſignifies, ſet a 
with long ſharp Points, from Heriſſon, an Hedges 1 
hog, that is cover d with ſuch Prickles. 
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HIACINTH, is given us by Beſſewel,, to ſup 
I the Place of Tenne, or Tawny, in blazoning by 
precious Stoues ; but why for Tawney I know 
not, When he himſelf deſcribes it to be blew, and 

adds the old Fable, that it changes Colour as the 
Face of the Sky does, ſo that cither Way it has 
nothing to do with the Tawny. 

HOLY GHOST, a Croſs of the Hh Gheſt; con- 
its of a Circle in the Middle, and on it the Holy 
Ghoſt in the Figure of a Dove; the four Arms 
drawn narrow from the Center and widening to 
the Ends, where the returning Lines divide cach 
of them into two ſharp Points, upon each of which 
is a Pearl; from the Intervals of the Circle between 
the Arms iſſue four Flower-de-Luces. This is the 
Croſs v. orn by the Knights of the Order of the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt in brance. Plate IV. Fig. 7. 

HOLY GHOST (Knights of the Order of the) 
in France. 'T'his has of late Years taken Place of all 
others, and been accounted the moſt honourable 
Order in that Kingdom. It was firſt Inſtituted by 
King Henry the Third, in the Year 1559, in Me- 
mory of his being born, elected King of Poland 
and ſucceeding to the Crown of France, all on the 
Feaſt of Penteciſt, or Whitſunday, and at the ſame 
Time to rectity the Abuſes that were crept into 
the Order of St. Michael, that had been given to 
unworthy Perſons, upon which Account the two 
Orders were incorporated, as is obſery'd in ſpeak- 
ing of that of St. Michael. The firſt Time this Or- 
der was conferr'd, was in the Church of the Aug u- 
finian Friers at Paris, in the Year above nam'd. 
The King's Letters Patents being rwo long for this 
Place, we ſhall only give an Abſtract of the Statutes 
and Ordinances, as follows. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
That there ſhall be a Sovereign of the Order, who 


is to have abſolute Authority over the Brethren 
therse 
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thereof, and all Things relating to it; to ſee the 
Statutes obſery'd, diſpenſe with ſome in caſe 9 
Neceſſity, and to take an Oath not to diſpenſe 
with others. The Sovereign to be no other but 
the King of France, and no King to exerciſe thy 
Authority till crown'd, and on the Coronation Day 
to take the Oath of the Order. To which End 
the ſaid Oath to be inſerted into the Ritual for 
the Coronation, which Oath is as follows: 7, We 
N. by the Grace of God, Cc. do ſolemnly Swear 
and Vow on this Book in our Hands, to God the 
Creator, to live and die in the holy Catholick and 
Apoſtolick Faith and Religion; as to every good 
and moſt Chriſtian King it belongeth, and rathe: 
to die, than fail at any Time therein, We ſwear 
alſo to maintain for ever the Order of the Hl 
Ghoſt, without ſuffering it to ſhrink, fall or dimi- 
niſh, ſo long as it remaineth in our Power to help 
it. To obſerve the Statutes and Ordinances of the 


— 


nm 


ſaid Order truly and entirely, according to their bui 
Tenor and Form, and to cauſe them to be kept ex- Wl tha 
actly, by all ſuch as are, and ſhall be receiy'd into thr 
the ſaid Order hereafter. Moreover, never to con- is 
tradict, nor diſpence, or attempt to alter, or change, lire 
the irrevocable Statutes thereof, &c. The Great th: 
Seal of the Order of the HolyGhoft, is as large as the Tt 
great Seal of France. In it is repreſented King Hin- n 
ry the Third, on a Chair of State, with the Chan- tal 
cellor of the Order on his Right, holding the Ho be 
Goſpels, and on his left the Regiſter of the Order, ot 
reading the Oath Knights are to take. Before the 92 
King kneels the Knight, holding his Hand on the m 
holy Evangeliſts, all of them in their Robes and H 
+ Collars of the Order. On the Top of the Seal in b 
a great Light appears the Holy Ghoſt in the Form t 
of a Dove, deſcending over the King, and about it : 


Beams of Light, and fiery Tongues. Round 3 


. 
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geal are theſe Words: Henry the Third of the Name, 
by the Grace of God, King of France and Poland, 
founder and Sovereign of the Knights of the Order 
of the Holy Ghoſt. On the Reverſe is an Eſcu- 
ccheon, charg'd with three Flower-de-luces, can- 
ton'd with four Flames, in the ſame Manner as on 


the Great Collar of the Order. In the upper Part, 


inſtead of a Crown, a Dove deſceding, encompals'd, 
15 is the reſt of the. Eſcutcheon with Sun Beams of 
Gold, and Flames of Fire. Thus much of this 
moſt Noble Order. | 

HOMAGE, ſays Uptoz, is an Oath of Fidelity 
taken on Account of ſome Fee. But of this the 
Civilians are to be conſulted, tho* the Word occurs 
often among Heralds. | 

HONOUR, ſays Cicero, is the Reward of Vir- 
tue, and Infamy the Recompence of Vice, ſo that 
he that aſpires to Honour is to come to it by the 
Way of Virtue, which the Romans expreſs d by 
building the Temple of Honour in ſuch Manner 
that there was no going into it Without paſſing 
through the Temple of Virtue. Honour in itſelf 
is a Teſtimony of a Man's Virtue, and he that de- 
lires to be honour d ought to perform ſomething 
that is valuable in the ſight of God and Man. 
Thus Birth alone will not make a Man truly ho- 
nourable, unleſs his Actions and Behaviour are ſui- 
table to his Deſcent. 'The Tokens of Hononr are, 
being diſtinguiſhab'y known, Praiſeworthy, Excelling 
others, and Generolity. Ariſtotle calls Honour the 
greateſt of outward Goods. Honour ought to be 
more yalu'd than all earthly Treaſures, and it is the 
Hope of Honour that excites Men to perform no- 
ble Actions. The King is call'd the Fountain of 
Honour, becauſe it is in his Power to beſtow Ti- 
tles and Dignities, which raiſe ſome Men above o- 
thers; but the trueſt Honour depends on Merit, 
ang 
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and it is ſuppos d that Sovereigns beſtow their F. 
vours on ſuch as deſerve them; but if the contrary 
thould happen, the Rank or Precedence may be 
given, tho the real Honour may be ſtill wanting 
But this is too nice a Point to be here treated o 
and therefore taking Honour in the common Accey- 
tation, Honour is due to all great Perſons, as Princes 
Generals, Prelates, Officers of State, Cc. It is a. 
ſo due from Children to Parents, from Youth t 
aged Perſons, from the Laity to the Clergy, aud 
ſo in many other Caſes. This may ſuffice as t | 
Honour, becauſe ſhould it be ſpoken of too nicely 
it will ſcarce bear the Teſt, and many may thin 
themſelves leſs honourable than they are willing tc 
conceit themſelves. _ 

HONOUR-POINT is that which is next 3. 
bove the exact Center of the Eſcutcheon, dividing 
that upper Part into two Equal Portions, fo that 
the firſt upwards from the Center is the Honour | 
Point, and the next above that the Preciſe Middl: 
Chief. Repreſented by the Letter D. in Plate |. | 

The HORSE has been always a moſt fa. 
vourite Beaſt among all Nations, as being more | 
uſeful to Man than any other of the Creation, ei- 
ther in Peace or War, for Service, or for Pleaſure. } 
He is naturally courageous, haughty, jealous of be- | 
ing outdone by another, tra&able, docible, and 
fleet; very beautiful, and knows his Maſter; and | 
therefore is look'd upon as the Emblem of War: | 
ſurpaſſing the Lyon in this particular, that the | 
Lyon once betaking himſelf to Flight does not re. 
turn, Whereas the Horſe complies with his Rider, | 
flies, or retreats as he is directed, and charges i | 
gain when it is proper. Ariſtotle in his Ethicks, | 
particularly praiſes the Horſe tor thoſe good Qua- 


ties, as carrying his Mafter whereſoeyer he deſires 
and | 
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und being no way daunted at the Noiſe of Arms, 
Drums, and Trumpets. We have now more Rea- 
on to admire a Horſe, charging up in the midſt 
Fire, and abating nothing of his Courage, but 
ather prancing tor Joy, and never giving over, even 
when wounded, till his Strength forſakes him, or 
ie drops down Dead. The Horſe is alſo the 
Emblem of Strength and Sv iftneſs, as carrying Men 
with incredible Celerity to the remoteſt Parts. 
Then as for Docility, we daily ſee how with the 
ak Motion of the Hand, a touch of a Wand, 
274 turn of the Heel, or even at the Voice of the 
Rider, they turn, curvet, rear, leap, run, ſtand, 
nd do many other Actions that ſeem ſurprizing. 
dome Authors have allo repreſented the Horſe as 
me Symbol of Empire and Command. Wonderful 
Fories are told us of Horſes, as of Bucephalus, who 
would ſuffer none to Ride him but Alexander the 
Great; the Horſe of Nicomedes King of Bythinia, 
that ſtarvd to Death when his Maſter was dead; 
ind many more we have not here leiſure to men- 
tion. Several Great Men have been ſo fond of 
their Horſes as to pay them unreaſonable Honours, 
and this Eſteem prevail'd with many to place them 
n their Arms, of which infinite Inſtances might be 
brought, but one muſt ſuffice; being, Sable, a 
Horſe paſſant Argent, ſpanceled on both Legs of 
tie nearer Side, Gules, by the Name of Percival. 
Abroad, Gules, a Horſe ſtanding on his hinder 
feet Argent, is the Coat-Armour of W-phalia in 
Germany Which is alſo born by the Dake of Savoy, 
35 deſcended from the Dukes of Saxony. 

HOUSES, tho' inferior to Caſtles and Towers, 
ſet are honourable, as being the beginning of Ci- 
nes. The firſt Men, who liv'd upon ſuch Fruit as 
Nature produc'd, without the Help of Induſtry, 
latter d about in Woods, without any Law, or 
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Government; inclining to live after a more order 


ly manner, and to ſecure themſelves againſt Wild 
Beaſts, and the Hardſhips of the Weather, begy 
to build Houfes for their Families, and then (ck. 
ing tor more Conycniences, Which every one could 
not find at home, they proceeded to place thei 
Houſes together, that they might be helpful ty 
each other; and thus they form d Villages; til 
improving ſtill, and growing more polite they mad: 
large 'Towns and Cities, which aftorded all Thing: 
that could make Life comfortable. Thus Houſe; 
were before Cities, and are the conſtituent Par 
and Beauty of them. Every Houſe has its Goyert- 
ment within itſelf, and he who well knows how to 
govern his Family is fit to govern the Common: 
wealth, which is a more numerous Family. The 
Bearing of Houſes in Coat-Armour may have been 
occaſion d by the Perſon who firſt had any ſuch, hi 
ving been a great Builder; or having himſelf en0- 
bled his Houſe. I know not of any ſuch Bearing 
in England, but in the Kingdom of Aragon in Suit 
the Houſe of Caſauoua, of which there was a Cu- 
dinal in the Year 1430, bears Azure a ſmall ney 
Houle Argent, maſlone Sable. 

HOWLING is the Term us'd for the Cry © 
Noiſe made by a Wolf. | 

HUMETTY, a Croſs humetty, is the Term us! 
by Leigh, but by whom beſides him I know not; 
for Bara blazons it Coupee, or Raccourcie, that 15, 
cut off. or ſhortned, becauſe it, no where reaches t 
the Edges of the Eſcutcheon. Therefore Upton 1 
Latin expreſſes it, Crux plana equalis lungitudinis & 
omni parte; becauſe all the Branches of it mult be 
of an equal Length, which is nor ſo in the Cros 
that extends to all the Edges of the Eſcutcheo!, 
the Length being more than the Traverſe. Gi 


alſo deſcribes it very well in theſe Words, Crux 
equa": 


1 
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equalis longitudinis oram Scuti minime pertingens. vid. 

cqupee. Colombiere calls this Croſs a Paiſe, or alaiſce. Wl 

An HUNTING HORN, is a frequent Bearing ii 

n Heraldry, an Inſtance of ir in the Principality il i 

ct Orange, Which bears, Or, a Cornet, or Hunt- 1 

ing Horn Axure, tipped, and ſtringed Gulet. Many 
Engliſh Families have ſuch Bearings, and among 

them that of Thoroton, Argent a Feſs between three 

Bugle Horns ſtringed Sable. 0 

HUNTING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS are y 

usd in Heraldry, ſee what is ſaid of them in gene- | 

al under Muſical Inſtruments, and in particular un- .F 

der their ſeveral Names. 1 

HURE, is the French Term for the Head of a 1 

Wild Boar, a Bear, a Wolf, or ſuch like fierce Crea- 1 

ture, but not for thoſe of Lions, or other noble | 

Creatures. | 1 

HURTS, by ſome writ Heurts, and by others Huerts, 4 

are Azure, or Blue Roundles, ſo term'd by none 

but Erglih Heralds, who diſtinguiſh between the 

Colour of all Roundles bv the ſeveral Names they 

give them ; Whereas the French and other Nations | 

have no ſuch different Terms, but call theſe Tor- 
teaux d Azure, and ſo in all others add the reſpective | 

Colour to the Term of Torteaux, which is much Þ 
eaſier than the uſe of ſo many ncedleſs aud inſigni- i 

ficant Terms. But theſe being Blue ſome will have 1 

them to ſignify Bruizes, or Contuſions in the Fleſh, . 

which often turn to that Colour; and yet others é 

from the Name ſuppoſe them to be Hurtle Berries. Io 
All Gueſſes, without any Certainty, and therefore 1 

not worth inſiſting on. 
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AMB is the French Word ſignifying a Leg, 
Shank, and ſome Engliſh Heralds have mad: 
Uſe of it in that Senſe, bur by Corruption other; 
have call'd it Gamb. 

St. JAMES'S CROSS, or Sword, the Head of i: 
terminates in the Form of a Heart, the two Arn; 
in ſome Meaſure reſemble the Croſs patonce, bating 
that the Part between the two turning Points « 
this is rounder than that of the Patonce, the lower 
Shaft is longer than the upper and fitched, termi- 
nating in a Point, as is proper for a Sword, tho 
in reality it is neither a good Sword, nor a hand- 
{ome Croſs; but bears this Name becauſe worn by 
the Knights of Santiago, or St. James the Apoſtle, 
in Spain. Plate IV. Fig. 8. 

JESMIN is us'd by Floriſt Heralds, that is ſuch 
as will blazon by Flowers inſtead of Metals aud 
Colours for Argent, which it properly enough re- 
preſents on Account. of its Whiteneſs; yet this 
manner of Blazon is not us'd, nor is there any Rea- 
fon for ir, the three Ways of Colours and Metals, | 
precious Stones, and Planets are more than enough 
The {weet Odour ot this Flower is well known, and 
it is needleſs to talk of any other Virtues. 

JESSANT is the Term to expreſs ſhooting forth, 
as Vegetables ſpring, or ſhoot out, and is us in 
Heraldry in that Senſe, and moſt frequently occurs 


in Flower-de-luces in many Coats, as for Inſtance, 
1 Sable, 


8 


dalle, three Leopards Heads jeſſant Flowers-de-lis, 
o, being the Coat of the Family of Morley of 
Glinde in Sufſex, of which Sort many more examples 
wight be brought. Plate IV. Fig. 9. 
IMBATTLED. See Crenelle. 
IMPERIAL-CROWN is properly that which 
is worn only by the Emperor, being clos'd at the 
Top, as is the Royal, but then it turns in ſuch 
manner near the Summer as ſomewhat repreſents a 
Mitre, and cloſes with a Globe, and a Croſs on it. 
Note, that this 1s the true Imperial Crown, bat 
thoſe of Kings have alſo now the Title of Imperial. 
See them under the Word Royal, which is made uſe 
of here to diſtinguiſh between them. Plate IV. Fig. 


10. 

INCREMENT is the Increaſe of the Moon, from 
the New to ne Full, in which Poſture ſhe is very 
frequently born by many Families, and may ſignify 


the riſing State of ſuch Houſes, and even of States, 


for which Reaſon it is born by the Turks. 
INCRESSANT' is a Moon in her Increaſe from 
the New till the Full, a very frequent Bearing as 
for Inſtance, the Family of .Symmes of Daventre, in 
the County of Northampton, bears, Ermin, three 
Increflants Gules. Plate IV. Fig. 11. 
INDENTED, in French Danch#, according to 
Colombiere. This is ſo commonly us'd in Writings 


all d indentures, that it needs no explaining, the 


dignification being obvious to all Perſons. Bur it 
is to be obſerv'd, that there are two Sorts of it 
usd in Heraldry, only diſtinguiſh'd by the bigneſs 
of the Teeth or Indentures, for when they are very 
large this is call d Dancette or Dantele, and when 
rery ſmall then it is properly Indented. In Latin it 
it is various, calld by ſome Iadentatus, by others 
Dentatus, and by ſome Denticulatus, all which 


ſeem 
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ſeem proper enough. Plate IV. Fig. 12. a Che 
Indented. 


INESCUTCHEON, is a {mall Eſcutcheon bor 
within the Shield, with ſome other Coat, being 


generally the ſame as an Eſcutcheon of Pretence 


or the Arms of a Wife who was an Heireſs, and 
by that means has brought the Eſtate and Arms d 
her Family into the Husbands. This Ineſcutcheon 
to be born only during the Husband's Life, for Gui. 
lim ſays, the Heir to them two ſhall bear the tua 
Hereditary Coats of his Father and Mother, to 
himſelf and his Hiers Quarterly ; to ſhew that the 
Inheritance, as well of the Poſſeſſions as of the 
Coat-Armours are inveſted in them and their Po- 
ſterity; Whereas, if the Wife be no Heir, neither 
her Husband, nor Child ſhall have farther to do 
with her Coat, than to ſet up the ſame in their 
Houſe, Paleways, ſo to continve the Memorial ot 
the Father's Match with ſuch a Family. See Esa. 
tcheon of Pretence. 

INFAME', ſpoken of a Lyon, or ſuch othe: 
Beaſt ſignifies that it has loſt the Tail, as if it were 
diſgracd and made infamous by the Loſs thereof 

INGRAILD. Vid. Exgrail d. 

INVECTED, by the French call'd Canelli, that 
is, fluted, or furrow 'd, and more frequently us d 
by them than by us. It is the Reverſe of Ei 
grail d, which has the Points outward to the Field, 
whereas this has them inward to the Ordinary, anc 
the {mall Simicircles outward to the Field. The 
Book of St. Albans, and Grillim in Latin call this 
Inveftus, anſwerable to the Engliſh, from inveho, to 
thruſt in, but Gibbon thinks that not expreſſive e- 
nough without the Addition of lineis Gibbofis, cr 
Gibbis, to expreſs the circular Lines, which is in 


deed ſome Illuſtration, tho' it does not fully make 


the ſame intelligible, which is very difficult in 
man 
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nany Caſes, and therefore the Figure is neceſſary. 
Plate IV. Fig. 13. A Chief Iuvected. 

INVER'TED denotes any thing that is turn'd 
the wrong Way, and particularly Wings are ſaid to 
be inverted, when the Points of them are down, 
becauſe Wings being us d to fly, the Points down- 
yards repreſent a Poſition that is contrary to fly- 
108. 

ISUANT, that is, iſſuing or coming up, which 
the French call Naiſſaut, both ot tem implying a 9 
Thing halt come out, as if the other halt were | 
jolowing, as in the Birth of any Creature the upper 1 
jalf appears firſt. Let Heralds diſpute their Signi- 
tations, x hen us'd as Terms in Heraldry ; {ome | 
being of Opinion, that when a Lyon is term'd Iſ- {4 
nc he ſhows but his Head, the top of his Tail, [4 
d the ends of his Fore-Feet ; whereas Naiſſant is [ | 
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generally underſtood to be the upper Half of the 
Lyon: Wherefore, to avoid contounding of theſe | 
[erms, as Mr. Gibbon obſerves, we ſhould expreſs 1 
what Part of the Lyon appears, and ſay either à | 
Demi-Lyon, as Leo dimidiatus emergens, or Leo emer- | 
eng ad humeros, ad lumbos, &c. and Candam, or 
enam caudam morftrans. The Words waſcens, ex- | 
ts, &C. are as good. Dictionary to Guillim's Di 1 
tay, Guilim himſelf tells us, that rhe Family of q 
Markham, bears Azure on a Chief Or, a Lyon Ram- | 
pnt Iſſuant Gules, langued and arm'd of the firit. 
This Lyon is ſaid to be jfluant, becauſe he does 
te from out of the Pottom of the Chick, and ſo 
nut other T'hings be blazon'd, which thus ariſe 
rom the Bottom thereof. See this better explain'd 
der the Word Na ant. wi! 
JUPITER, the tuſt of the Heathen Gods, and 1 
me of the Planets, has been by ſuch Heralds as Mi 
ie thought fir to blazon the Arms of Princes by | 
lets inſtead of Metals and Colours, *pply's 0 Wl 
n | 
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194 JUS 
ſtand in the Place of Azure or Blue; but for what 
Reaton J am ignorant, unleſs they will aſcribe t0 
him the Colour of the Sky, becauſe he was reputed 
the Chief of the Deities in Heaven. Plate I. Fir > 

JUST'S and Turnameuts were Exerciſes formerly 


us d by all Perſons of any Note that deſir'd to gain 
Reputation in Feats of Arms, from the King to 


the private Gentleman. The Time andPlace were ap- 


pointed, and Challenges ſent abroad for all that deſird 
to ſignalize themſelves. Places were provided for 


the Spectators, and the Liſts, or Ground rail'd a- 
bout in which the Adventurers were to run, and 
ſhow their Dexterity. Rewards were appointed 
for the Victorious, and all other Honours paid 
them. The Manner of it was, that the two Con- 


tenders were let in at feyeral Barriers, being in 


compleat Armour from Head to Foot, mounted on 
the ableſt Horſes. After performing the uſual Ce- 
remonies, and paying their Reſpects to the Sove- 
reign or Judges, and to the Ladies, they took their | 
ſeveral Stations, and being thus in Readineſs, when | 
the Trumpets founded, they both at the ſame } 
Time couched their Lances, that is ſet, the But-cnd 8 
againſt their Breaſt, the Point bearing towards thei: 
Antagoniſt, and ſpurring their Horſes, ran fiercely | 
one againſt another, in ſuch Manner that their 
Spears Points lighting upon each others Armour 


gave a terrible Shock, and generally flew in Pieces. 


If neither Party receivd any Damage they both 


wheel'd about, took freſh Spears and ran again 4} 


ſecond Time, and then a third, and if neither fui-} 
fer d any Diſgrace in theſe three Encounters, they 


many Circumſtances in this Affair to be here men- 


tion d; but if a Man was bcaten off his Horſe, he 
was quite diſgrac'd, or if he were ſhaken in the 
Sagdle, or let fall his Lance, or loſt any Piece 
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both came off with Reputation. There were too 
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— 
his Armour; or hurt his Adverſaries Horſe ; all 
theſe and many other Particulars were look'd up- 
on as diſreputable. There were alſo Rules for di- 
fributing of the Prizes to them that beſt behav'd 
themſelves, and ſo for all other Circumſtances, Which 
may be {cen in other Writers. 


eee 
d 


K. 


ENNELETH, is the Term us'd to expreſs 
the Place where the Fox has its abode. 

KID, is the Term us'd to ſignify the young one 
of a Roe, in its firſt Year. 

KING, deriv'd from the Ancient Cyning, which 
Veiftegan tells us, did ſignify brave or valorous, be- 
cauſe Monarchs were ſuppos'd, or ought to be ſuch ; 
or elſe being a Title given them by way of excel- 
lency, becauſe Valour was among the warlike Hea- 
thens eſteem'd the moſt commendable of all Virtues. 
la Latin call d Rex, a regendo, from Governing, and 
originally Tyraunus, Which was not then a Name 
ot Reproach, as at preſent, but became ſo either 
becauſe Princes excrcis'd an unjuſt Rule, or becauſe 
ae rude People who abhorr'd all Subjection, ſlan- 
der d thoſe who kept them in awe. Be that as it 
Will, it is certain that Kingly Government was the 
bit and is the beſt in theWorld; for Auam was doubtleſs 
tte firſt Monarch, and after the Flood the Patriarchs 
nercis d all Royal Power; Which, in Proceſs of 
O 2 Time, 
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| wheel'd about, took freſh Spears and ran again! 


194 JUS 
ſtand in the Place of Azure or Blue; but for what 
Reaſon I am ignorant, unleſs they will aſcribe 9 
him the Colour of the Sky, becauſe he was reputed 
the Chief of the Deities in Heaven. Plate I. Fis > 
. © / 

JUS'TS and Turnaments were Exerciſes formerly 
us d by all Perſons of any Note that delir'd to giv 
Reputation in Feats of Arms, from the King w 
the private Gentleman. Ihe Time andPlace were ap- 
pointed, and Challenges ſent abroad for all that defir'i 
to ſignalize themſelves. Places were provided fo; 
the Spectators, and the Liſts, or Ground rail'd ;- 
bout in which the Adventurers were to run, and 
ſhow their Dexterity. Rewards were appointe 
for the Victorious, and all other Honours paid 
them. The Manner of it was, that the two Con 
tenders were let in at feveral Barriers, being i 
complcat Armour from Head to Foot, mounted o 
the ableſt Horſes. After performing the uſual Cc 
remonies, and paying their Reſpects to the So- 
reign or Judges, and to the Ladies, they took their 
ſercral Stations, and being thus in Readineſs, when 
the Trumpets founded, they both at the fam: 
Time couched their Lances, that is ſet, the But-cnd 
againſt their Breaſt, the Point bearing towards ther 
Antagoniſt, and ſpurring their Horſes, ran fiercely 
one apainſt another, in ſuch Manner that thc: 
Spears Points lighting upon each others Armeu 
gave a terrible Shock, and generally flew in Piece 
If neither Party receivd any Damage they bot 


ſecond Time, and then a third, and if neither {ui 
fer'd any Diſgrace in theſe three Encounters, tio 
both came off with Reputation. There. were to 
many Circumſtances in this Affair to be here nic! 
tion'd; but if a Man was bcaten off his Horſe, |: 
was quite diſgrac'd, or if he were ſhaken in tt 
Saddle, or let fall his Lance, or loſt any Piece“ 
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his Armour; or hurt his Adverſaries Horſe ; all 
theſe and many other Particulars were look'd up- 
on as diſreputable. There were alſo Rules for di- 
ſtrlbuting of the Prizes to them that beſt behav'd. 
themſelves, and ſo for all other Circumſtances, which 
may be {een in other Writers. 
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the Place where the Fox has its abode. 

KID, is the Term us'd to ſignify the young one 
of a Roe, in its firſt Year. 

KING, deriv'd from the Ancicnt Cyning, which 
Verſtegan tells us, did ſignify brave or valorous, be- 
cuſe Monarchs were ſuppos d, or ought to be ſuch ; 
or elſe being a Title given them by way of exccl- 
ency, becauſe Valour was among the warlike Hea- 
thens eſteem'd the moſt commendable of all Virtues. 
ln Latin call d Rex, a regendo, from Governing, and 
originally Zyraumus, which was not then a Name 
t Reproach, as at preſent, but became ſo either 
becauſe Princes excrcis'd an unjuſt Rule, or becauſe 
ae rude People who abhorr'd all Subjection, ſlan- 
der d thoſe who kept them in awe. Be that as it 
vill, it is certain that Kingly Government was the 
hilt, and is the beſt in the World; for Aaum was doubtleſs 
the firſt Monarch, and after the Flood the Patriarchs 
nercis'd all Royal Power; Which, in Proceſs of 
2 I'ime, 
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ENNELETH, is the Term us'd to expreſs 
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KIN 
Time, the Heads of Families failing, or being ſet 
aſide by the rebellious People, was either conterr'd 
on others by the Multitude, or wreſted from them 
by Violence. In ſhort, RightftulfKings are truly 
ſtil'd God's Vicegerents, as having their Power 
from God, as the Apoſtle tells us; whoſe Vicege- 
rents Uſurpers are, does not belong to this Place 
to decide. The Ceremonies us'd at the Coronati. 
on, or Inauguration of Princes are various in all 
Countries, and too tedious to be here mention'd. 
It is no leſs ſuperfluous to talk of the Precedence of 
Kings, which every Country claims, and produce: 
Teſtimonials to make out its Claim. The Imperial 
Crown is now usd by all Kings, but it was not 
always ſo, the firſt Eugliſb Monarch ſaid to hays 
usd it was Henry the Firſt, tho' others affirm i: 
was Henry the Third, a Controverſy not fit to be 
enter d into. The moſt ancient Kings of Frame 
wore only Coronets, or Circles of Gold, and Char- 
lemagne, who was both King of France and Empe- 
ror, made a coſtly Crown, adorn'd with high raise 
Flower-de-Luces, which is preſerv'd to this Day, 
and is the firſt Crown the Kings of Fraxce have ſet 
upon their Heads, after which they are and haue 
been tor ſeveral Ages crown'd with another of the 
{ame Sort, as we generally ſee them over the Atchieve- 
ments of Monarchs. To ſpeak of the Power, Pre- 
rogative, or Authority of Kings, is a ſubje& to- 
lofty, the Bounds thereof were never aſcertaiud 
nor indeed can they be, Princes are willing to be 
Abſciute, and ſome Subjects are ever endeayourin? 
to circumſcribe them. Authors vary in theſe Par 
ticulars according as their Affection dictates, 0! 
their Ir tereſt inclines them. Some make Gods d 
their Sovereigus in Hopes of Reward, others deprels 
them below the meaneſt of their Subjects, out 0 


Malice to the Royal Government. Both Extremes 
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are abſurd, and ſo it is to talk of a mix'd Mona r chy 
as many do, the Word itſelf implying ſingle Go- 
jernment, and of conſequence allowing of no Mix- 
ture, The Laws of Nations, Which in that reſpect 
are only the great Charters of Sovereigns, for ſo 
Magna Charta is nam d, do often preſcribe how far 1 
they may extend their Authority, and where the 9 
Boundaries of it are plac d; and accordingly they are . [ 
only Liberties granted by them to their Subjects, 1 
and undeniable Teſtimonies that all Monarchy was 1 
f 
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in its Original abſolute and unbounded. For the 
Notion of Original Contracts, which many have 9 
urg d as if they had ſeen them, tho' they knew no- 
thing nor had ever heard of any ſuch, has only one | 
Kingdom in the Univerſe that can produce an In- 
ſtance of it, and js that of Aragon in Spain, where pa 
a few Mountain People, when that Nation was 
orerrun by the Moors, defending themſelves againſt 
thoſe Infidels, choſe them a King, as being leſt de- 
ſtitue, and drew up the Conditions upon which he 
and his Succeſſors ſhould Reign over them, which 
were ſent to Rome, and approyd of by the Pope, 
and are known to this Day. The like of which no 
other Kingdom can produce, and this may ſuffice 
as to the Office and Dignity of a King. 

KING OF ARMS, is a Chief of the Heralds, | 
of which Sort there art at preſent three in Exglaud, | 
viz. Garter Principal King of Arms, of whom ce f 
more under the Word Garter ; the other two are bl: 
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Clarencieux, and Norroy, the juriſdiaion of the ſirſt | 
of them extends through the Realm on the South {i 
Side of Trent, as that of the latter does on the 4 
North Side of the ſame River, and tlicrefore he is | 
call'd Norroy, or King of the Northern Parts. The 17 
other has his Name from the Dukedom of Clarence. 
The Authority of a King of Arms in his Province 
is as follows. Firſt, To record the Arms, Creſts, 
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"Cognizances, Line, and Pedigree of every Gentlc- 
man in his Province. Secondly, To take Account 
of all Churches, Chapels, Oratories, Caſtles, or an. | 
cient Houſes, of their Foundations, and Perſons ot 
Note bury'd in them; asalſo of their Arms, thoſe of | 
rhe Place, and ancient Records. Thirdly, To prohibit 1 
any Gentleman wearing ſuch Arms as do not apper- 
tain to him, or are not true Armoury. Fourthly, To 
prohibit Merchants, or other putting their Names, | 
Marks, or Devices in Eſcutcheons, which belong 
only to Gentlemen. Fifthly, To ſearch whether I 
any bear Arms without good Right, and when 
found to prohibit them. Sixtbly, To give Confir- 1 
mation to all Noblemen and Gentlemen ignorant 
of their Arms, and to have the Fee belonging 
thereto. Seventhbly, To give Arms and Creſts to 
Perſons of Ability, and deſerving under the Seal of | 
the Office of the King of Arms, and to receive 
Fees for the ſame. Eighthly, To grant leave to 
Gentlemen, or others at Funerals to ſet up Banners, 
Standards, Coats of Arms, Helms, Creſts, Swords, 
or Hatchments in Churches; for without their 
Leave it ought not to be done. Minthly, To ap- 
point the Differences in Arms for diſtinguiſhing of 
younger Families. Tenthly, To ſufler no Perſon to 
bear the Arms of his Mother, unleſs he have alſo 
Arms by his Father. Eleventhly, To permit no 
Gentleman having Arms of his own to alter them 
without his Conſent, A King of Arms's Oath is 
particularly fram'd to his Employments in the 
Office of Arms, and taken before the Earl Marſhal, 
or his Deputy, at his Creation, under whoſe Ju- 
riſdiction he alſo is. The King's Patent for Con- 
Kituring one of theſe gives him the Title of King 
of Arms, and Principal Herald, and empowers him 
to give Arms to Men of Note, aſſigns him a Sala- 
ry of 40 J. per Annum, and to have a 1 
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Coat out of the Wardrobe yearly. King Edward 
the Sixth confirm'd to the Kings of Arms, Heralds 
and Purſuivants, all their former Privileges, and 
thole they enjoy d in other Countries, and particu- 
larly, that they and every of them ſhall be free ex- 
empt, quiet and diſcharg'd not only trom all Sub- 
dies, Diſmes, Fifteenths, Reliefs, Contributions, 
Taxes, Gifts, Grants, Benevolences, and generally 
from all other manner of Charges, as well in Time 
of War as of Peace, in all ſuch Realms and Domi- 
rions, Wherein they made their Demoure ; bur alſo 
in all Markets and other Places from Tolls, Fines, 
Cuſtoms, Imvoſitions, and Demands; and from 
Watch and Ward in all Cities, Towns, Caſtles, 
Burroughs and Villages; and from the Election and 
Appointment of any Office of Mayor, Sheritt, 
Baylift, Conſtable, Scavenger, Churchwarden, or 
any other Publick Office, or Room in Cities, 
Towns, Caſtles, Burroughs and Villages, of what 
Degree, Nature, or Condition ſoever. Such were 
the Privileges and Immunities granted to this No- 
ble Society, as being the Perſons employ'd and en- 
truſted in the Regulating of all Aflairs belong- 
ing to the Noble Science of Arms. 
KNIGHTHOOD. It is needleſs to enter up- 
on the fabulous Notions of the Antiquity of this 
Degree, which ſome will pretend to find among the 
ancient Greeks, who knew nothing of it; and others 
aſcribe it to the Romans, becauſe we call Knights 
Equites, by which Rule all Horſemen will become 
Knights, all the Ryman "Troopers having had that 
Name given them. It is true, that as the Common- 
wealth of Rome advanc'd in Grandure, thoſe Horſe- 
men growing Rich, :became the Middle Rank of 
the three that compos'd rhe R:7an State, and they, 
were allow'd to wear Rings, to diſtinguiſh them 
the which Honour continu'd Hercditary in theig 
94 Fame 
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Families, as is not with our Knights. The an- 
cienteſt real Knights, it is moſt likely, were made 
ſuch by the firſt Chriſtian Kings, who appointed 
many religious Ceremonies to be obſery'd at the 
Creation of ſuch, and none were admitted to ths 
Honour, but thoſe who had merited it by ſome cx. 
traordinary commendable Exploits; but the Ho- 
nour gro ing cheap, thoſe Ceremonies have been laid 
aſide, and there goes nothing to the making of 4 
Knight in Exgland, but the King's touching him 
with a Sword, as he kneels, and ſaying, Riſe 1 
Sir A. B. This, as to Knights Batchelors, of which 
more ſhall be ſaid under that Denomination. Knight; 
in Latin are calld Mfilites, or Equites, becauſe the 
Deſign was that none but, Soldiers ſhould enjoy that 
Dignity. The French diſtinguiſh a Knight by the 
Name of Chevalier, the Spaniards by that of Caval- 
lero, and the Italians by that of Cavagliero, all of 
them importing no more than one that ſerves 1 
Horſeback. Ihe Eng/ih Title, Knight, is derived 
from the Saxon Cnikt, which in that Language is 0 
other than a Servant, and in all Probability pro- 
ceeded from their ſerving the King in his Wars; 
for now the Germans call a Knight Rider, which 
anſwers to the Name given them by other Nations, 
being, as is ſaid above, a Horſeman. They were 
formerly diſtinguiſh'd by a Belt, a Target, a Sword, 
or ſome ſuch Martial Token given them at tlic 
Time of their Creation, but thoſe belong not now 
to Knights Batchelors, and are only conferr'd on 
peculiar Orders, among which are that of the Gar- 
ter, Bannerets, and of the Bath, appertaining to 
England, which may be ſeen under theſe Names, as 
alſo Baronets, Who are not properly Knights. Six 
Particulars were formerly requiſite for making of a 
true Knight, Firſt, That he were no Trader. K- 
rondiy), Tbat the Condition of the Perſon to be 

Knight- 
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Knighted ſhould be obſervd, as alſo all the 
Rules in the Laws of Knighting more eſpe— 
cially that he were rot of a Servile Condition. 
Thirdly, That the Knight ſhould ſwear, that he 
would not refuſe to die for the Goſpel, or his Coun- 
in. Fourthly, That his Sword ſhould be girt on 
by ſome Nobleman. Fifthly, "That the Badge of 
Knighth-od ſhould be put upon him. Sixty, 
That he ſhould be enroll'd in the King's Books 
t was alſo requird, that Knights ſhould be brave, 
daring, undaunted, expert, provident, and well be- 
bar d. Theſe Things are all ngw out of Date. 
Knights may be made by ſuch as are not Knights 
themſelves, ſuch as the Pope, and ſome great Ba- 
ons; but thoſe made by the Pope were degraded, 
if they ſerv'd againſt the Church. At the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jeruſalem, Knights have been made 
by a Prieſt, and even by an Eſquire that had been 
zprov'd in Martial Acts. Afterwards the Knight- 
hood depended upon the "Tenure, ſo that he who 
held a Knight's Fee might be compell'd to take 
upon him, or undergo a Fine, which quite debas'd 
this Degree. At the making of Magna Charta a 
Knight's Fee was accounted the Value of 201. An- 
20 Edward the Firſt the Value of a Knight's 
Fee was 401. The Privileges alſo granted to and 
enjoy d by Knights, were many and great, which are 
allo vaniſhed with the reſt, and therefore it js 
needleſs to entertain the Reader with what has no 
longer a being. Much might alſo be ſaid of the 
ſundry Orders of Knighthood in other Nations; 
but we mult confine ourſelves to Exgland, and ſo 
reter to the ſeveral Orders of this Kingdom under 
their Particular Names; but more eſpeciaily under 
at of Batchelors. 
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ji LABEL, Authors differ, ſays the late Editer 
of Guillim, concerning what this really i, 
wherefore we need not wonder it has met with ta- 
rious Names. Cambden has, Lemniſcus Quintuples, | 
triplex, quadruplex, &c. Uredus has Lemmiſcati, | 
tribus palis lemniſcatum, & quatuor vacerris lemuiſea- | 
tum. Chiſfletias uſeth, Limbus tripes. Uredus, Lin: 
bus quinque partium, GT Lambella quinque partium; 
which laſt Word is a Barbariſm, and the other more 
proper for a Bordure. Uredus hath alſo Fafcicl, | 
z:ifida (in Capite) to diſtinguiſh it from a Feſs of 
three Points. But Gibbon approves beſt of Faſciola | 
tripliciter lemniſcata, or quadrupliciter, &c. Thus 
that Author. Whercin I am apt to believe there 
may be ſome Errors of the Preſs, the Account be- 
ing very imperfect. Upton, from the Points of thc 
Label, calls it by no other Name than Lingulus fee 
labellas, and he makes this, as all others do, tlic | 
Difference of the ſecond Son. Morgan declares that | 
thoſe who write of Arms have not determin d what 
the Label is, yet it is ſaid to be of ſuch Dignity, 
that the Son of an Emperor cannot bear a Ditte- 
rence of higher Eſteem; and it I may give my Con- 
jecture, ſays he, it may repreſent in the one Label, 
the Banner of Love from all Eternity, or that ol 


three Lambeaux is the Symbol of three divine Vir 
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wes Faith, Hope, and Charity, united in one ſu- 
eme Being. From whence deriv'd, or when firſt 
bed, I have not found, bur it is generally allow'd 
o be the Difterence of the ſecond Son, and his Fa- 
nily, as noted above, and may alſo be ſeen under | 
he Word Difference. Plate IV. Fig. 14. | 

LABELS, the Ribbons that hang down from a 
Mitre, or Coronet. 

LAMBEAUS, a Cr, Lambeaux, ſays Sylvanus 
Morgan, is a Croſs-patee at the Jop and iſſuing out 
at the Foot into three Labels, having a great deal 0 
of Myſtery, in relation to the Top, whereon the 
{rſt born Son of God did ſuffer; ſending our three 
streams from his Hands, Feet and Side. | 9 

LAMBREQUIN, the Point of a Label; or La- b 
bel of a File; Lambrequius, Penne, ſeu Lemnifci, ſays ö 
Barons. 2 

LAMPASSE” is what we call Langued, that is, to 
expreſs the Tongue of a Beaſt appearing out of : 
the Mouth, when it is of another different Colour 3 
from the Body. 4 

LANGUED, in French Langue is the Term to 15 
ſgnify the Tongue of a Bird or Beaſt, when it dif- | 
ſers in Tincture from the Body. 

LAUREL is well known to be the Emblem of 
Victory and Triumph, for which Reaſon the Roma 
ee Crowns, or Garlands of Laurel Branches to 
ach as had vanquiſh'd their Enemies, and particu- 1 
larly to their Generals that had the Honour of _ 1 
Triumphing granted them. It is alſo rhe Hicro- i if 
glyphick of Favour and Preſervation, becauſe | 
Lightning neyer falls upon it as it does upon other | 
Trees, and therefore it was dedicated to Jewe and = 
Apollo, The only Englih Coat I find relating to 
tis Tree is that of Leveſon of Lille hal in the 
County of Salop, being Azure three Laurel Leaves 
ſipped Or. Others there are that have Bay-Leaves. 
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St. LAZARO (Knights of the Order of ) plead 
great Antiquity, as that they liv'd in the "Time of 
St. Bazil, The Emperor Barbariſſa gave them great 
Poflefions. The Order was well near extinc till 
Pope Pius the Third reviv'd it, and made a Noble 
Gentleman of Milan their Great Maſter. They 
wore a Green Croſs, were not to be in Debt, nor 
to marry a Widow. The Dukes of Savoy honour d 
this Order. 

LEASE is the Term us'd to ſignify three Bucks, 
Foxes, or Hares. | 

LEGS are born in Coat-Armour, either naked, 
or ſhod, or booted. | 

LEOPARDS are very much us'd in Coat-Armour, 
being Beaſts ſaid to be engender'd between a Lyon 
and a Panther, or Pard, as their Name denotes. 
According to the French Heralds they differ ju thre: 
Particulars from Lions; as Firſ?, That they always 
ſhow their full Face, whereas the Lions ſhow but 
one Side. Secondly, Their Poſture is never Rampant 
like the Lions, but only Paſlant ; and if ever a 
Leopard happens to be Rampant, they are blazond 
Leopards Liens, becauſe they take the natural Po- 
ſture of the Lions in Heraldry ; and ſo Lions when 
Paſſant are blazon'd Leopardez. Thirdly, The End, 
or Bruſh of the Leopard's Tail is always turn d 
outwards, and that of Lions ought to be inwards, 
tho this latter is not nicely obſery'd. Leopards re- 
preſent thoſe brave and generous Warriors, who 
have perform'd ſome bold Enterprize with Force, 
Courage, Promptneſs and Activity. Engli> He- 
ralds do not obſerve the Differences abovementr 
on'd, between Lyons, and Leopards, but male 
them both Rampant, or Paſſant at Pleaſure, and 
ſhow the whole, or the ſide Face of either exprel- 
{ing the full Face by the Term Gardant ; nor 5 
there any Regard given to the nicety of turning the 
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End, or Bruſh of the Tail inward or outward. Yet 


4s this Art was learnt of the French, ſome Notice 
night be taken of them; however the Engliſh are 
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5 eon from thoſe Rules. 

| WH LEOPARDS-HEADS (rather to be term'd 
, Faces.) Chiffletius has Pardorum Reſtra, but Rrſtrum 
frigly ſpeaking is applicable to Birds. Mr. Gilben 
| uſes Ora Leopardorum, for Which he appeals to 


Cunbden. a f | 
- LESSES is the Ordure, or Excrement of à 


Poar. 

LETTERS either ſingle, or form'd into Words, 
are ſometime found as part of the Bearing in Coat- 
Armour, and ſeem to denote either a Memorial of 1 
ſome Perſon, or a Man of Literature, or ſomething | 
of Religion. 'They may be alſo us'd as Marks of : 
Diſtinction - between ſeveral Families bearing the ö 
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ſame Arms in all other Reſpects. The Houle of {| 
Althan in Germany bears, Gules, on a Feſs Argent, 1 
the Letter A Sable. The Houſe of Belloni at Venice {i 

bears Azure, a Capital B Or, which Name and t 
Arms it is likely were both given to ſome of the { 
Family that was a great Warrior. The Ancicnr 
Earl of Maſcon in France bore Azure, an antique 
Capital M Or. The Noble Family of Mendoza in 
Hain bears, Party per Saltire, Or and Vert, on the 
two fide Quarters the Angelical Salutation Ave 
Maria, on the Dexter, and Gratia plena, on the Si- 
niſter, Azure, given to a Gentleman of that Houſe, 
who was the firit that advanc'd the Chriſtian Co- 
lours, og Which thoſe Words were Written, on tho 
Walls of the City of Granada, then poſſeſs'd by the 
Moors. Gules, on a Feſs Argent the Word Ave, Sa- 1 
tle, born by the Houſe of Nadler in Germany. "The v7 
Houſe of Pieron at Venice, Party per Feſs Or and 1 
Gules, a Capital P counterchang d. Azure, a Capi- 

tal S Argent, the Extremities Salle, the Houſe of | | 
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Meſſenau in Sileſia. Magalotti in Florence, Part per 
Feſje of ſix Pieces, Or and Sable, in Chief the Word 
Libertat Or. Bubaloni at Rome, Danche or Dance: 
Or and Cules, one in another in Feſs, a Buffalo; 
Head Salle, rung through the Noſtrils Azure, bear- 
ing on the Forchead a Scrole Argent, with the Word 
Ordo, Sable. Zachareis in Germany, Azure, a Fel, 
Argent, charg d with the Word Lieb, Gules, which 
in the German Tongue ſignifies Love. 

LIE” is the French Term to expreſs the String; 
that are to any thing, where they are proper]y 
us d, Which in Engli we commonly call Stringed 

LIGHTNING I find mention'd in Books of 
Heraldry, yet no Inſtance of its being born by any | 
Family, and it is too well known to require any 
thing to be ſaid of it. 

LILLY {Knights of the Order of the) in Navarr,, 
was inſtituted in Navarre, by King Garcia the 
Sixth, their Badge, a Pot of Lillies, with the | 
Portraicture of our Lady engraven upon it. Thei: 
Duty to defend the Faith. 

LIONNE”, is us'd by French Heralds inſtead c- 
Rampant, when they ſpeak of a Leopard in that | 
Poſture, which they ſay is peculiar to the Lyon 
See Leopards. 

LODGETH is the Term to ſignify where the | 
Buck is commonly to be found. 

LORD, a general Title given to all the Novili- 
ty, and to ſome principal Offices of the Crown, is 
a Saxon Word deriy'd down to us; but abbreviatcd 
from two Syllables into one, for it was originally 
Hleford, which, omitting the Aſpiration, became La- 
ford, and by Coutraction Lord. The Etymology ot this 
Word is well worth obſerving, for it was compos d 
of Hlaf, a Loaf of Bread, and ford, to give or at- 
ford, ſo that Faford, now Lord, implics a Giver 
of Bread, becauſe in thoſe Ages ſuch great _ 
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kept extraordinary Houſes, and fed all rhe Poor; 
or which Reaſon they were call'd Givers of Bread, 
Thing now much out of Date, great Mien being 
ond of retaining the Title, but tew regarding the 
practice for which it was firſt given. "This nol; 
Title of Lord, anſwers to the Latin, Dominus, the 
Spaniſh, Sener, and the French, Monſeigneur. 
LOUP-CERVIER is a very large Sort of Wolf, 
LOZENGE, or Lozanges, the ſame Name that 
given them by the French. Mackenzy ſays, they are 
cxact four-ſquar d Parallellograms. Their Shape is 
the ſame with that ot our Window Glaſſes, before 
the Square came ſo much into Faſhion. The Lo- 
zeuge differs from the Fuzi!, in that the latter is 
much the longer. Ihe Lozenge has two Obtule 
and tuo Acute Angles, but che Fuzil has two An- 
cles much more Obtuſe, and the other two much 
more Acute. To call theſe ſquare Figures I can- 
not think proper, becauſe all ſquare Figures mult 
confiſt of right Angles, whereas theſe, as has been 
ſid, have no right Angle. Some old Heralds in 
Latin have call'd Loxenges, Lozangias. And Ußpten 
has Loſengas, which are Words tram'd from the 
Eugliſß or French. Chiffletins, Fern, and others, uſe 
the Word Teſſera, and Tefelin, and Barem Plinthium, 
none of which ſeem proper, becauſe they all imply 
ſquare Things. "The laſt of them uſes alto Ron 
exigorins, Which is very expreſſive, and approy'd by 
Mr. Gibbez, together with its diminutive Rhombulys. 
Plate IV. Fig. 15. Three Lozanges, 
LOZENGE.”, or Lozangy, is the Shield, or an 
Ordinary of all Lozenges, which in Latin may be 
expreſsd Clypens Rhombulis interſtindus, and the 
ſame of any Ordinary. Scc Lozenge. Plate IV. 
Fig. 16. 
LUMIERES arc the Eyes, 
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LUNA, the Moon, is usd by ſuch as Blazon 
the Arms ot Monarchs by Planets, inſtead of Me. 
tals and Colours, for Argent, or Silver, becauſe 
ſhe is the ſecond refplendent Planet to our Sight, 
as Silver is the ſecond in Value among Metals, 
ard this way of Blazon ſome Heralds haye thought | 
very proper, to diſtinguiſh between the Arms of | 
Sovereigns, and thoſe of Subjects. Plate I. Fig. 5, | 

L'UN EN LUAUTRE. is what we call count>;- | 
chang'd, that is, when the Eſcutcheon is parted of 
two Colours, and has a Charge extending over | 
both, that Charge has the upper half of the Colour, 
or Metal of the lower Part of the Eſcutcheon, and 
the lower Part of it is of the Colour or Metal of 
the upper Part. Or if party per Pale, then one | 
ſide is of one Colour and the other of another, 
anſwerable to the two Sides of the Field. Plz | 
IV. Fig. 17. | 

LUTES are found in Armoury, as may be in- | 
ſtanc'd in a rery Noble Family, being the ancient | 
Dukes of Northumberland, who are ſaid to have |} 
born, Or, a Lyon Rampant Azure, quarter'd with | 
Gules, two Lutes Argent in Feile. 

LYONCEL is a ſmall Lyon, as us'd in Coat- 
Armour, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that are 
full grown, for there may be ſeveral Lyons in a 
Coat, or on an Ordinary and {till be ot their full 
Size, but the Lyoncel is expreſod to be a little 
one. 

The LYON was by the Ancients look d upon 
as the King of Beaſts, and that Title has been con- 
tinu d to him down to our Days, being eſteemd 
the molt magnanimous, the molt generous, the 
molt bold, and moſt fierce of all rhe fourtooted 
Race, and therefore he has becn choſen to repre- 
ſent the greateſt Heroes, who have been endu d 
with ſuch like Qualities, The Lyon is age 
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Emblem of Vigilancy, ſome being of Opinion that 
he never fleeps. This noble Creature alſo re- 
reſents Command and Monarchical Dominion, as 
ikewiſe the Magnanimity of Majeſty, at once ex- 
eciing Awe and Clemency, ſubduing thoſe that 
hiſt, and ſparing thoſe that humble themſelves. 
dome French Armourilts are of Opinion, that the 
Lyon ſhould never be made Gardant, or full-tac'd, 
firming that to be proper to the Leopard; where- 
in they offer great Indignity to the Royal Beaſt, 
n that they will not admit him (ſays Upron) to 
how his full Face, the Sight whereof does territy 
nd aſtoniſh all the Beaſts of the Field, and where- 
n conſiſts his chicteſt Majeſty, and therefore not 
w be deny'd that prerogative; becauſe all Beaſts 
ſhould be ſet in their moſt generous Action, for 
tierein they ſhow their chiefeſt Vigour. It is ob- 
kryd, that the generous Nature of the Lyon is | 
ucern'd by his plentiful ſhaggy Locks that cover | 
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his Neck and Shoulders, which are infallible Tokens 
« his noble Courage, eſpecially it thoſe Locks be 
mſped and curled, and ſhort withal. Moreover, | 
tne Thickneſs of the Lyon's Mane is a Teſtimony 1 
his generous Birth, and by the fame he is diſt in- 1 
guiln'd from the degenerate and baſtard Race of | 
Leopards, begotten between the adulterous Lyoneſs, 
nd the Parde, which are naturally depriv'd of this 
tle Mark; and not only ſo, but they are alſo be- 
Kit of that noble and invincible Courage that the 
ſenerous Sort of Lyons have. For theſe Reſpects 
de degenerate Blood of Lyons are call'd in Latin, 
nbeles Leones, that is, heartleſs, and cowardly Ly- Ml 
ms; Whereas the true Lyon is term'd Generoſus Leo, f 
tr is, generous, as not having degcnerared from 7 
lis Nature, or Kind. In blazoning of Lyons, Care | 
Tull be taken to mention their Teeth and Talons, | 
Fuch are their only Armour, and are tor the mo | 
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Fart in Coat-Armour made of a ditzęrent Calpu 
from ths Body. of the Beaſt, and therefore in bla- | 
zoning of them, whey you ſpeak of their Teeth | 
and Talons, you , mult ſay, they are armed fo and 
log. and if you ſpeak of their." Vongues you are to | 
ſay langucd. Jo bear a-L 1 on, or oer Animal of | 
a different Colour from 4 at „en is natural to 
wh as Blue, Gren, Rea, Gold, Oc. js not a te- 
proachtul be aiing, tha diſagxecable to Nature, if 
we conf: te Occalion df the Pr.mary, Inſt ituti 
on tor that the Cuſtom of Lach! 5earing ſeemeth 
tothave progceded from enincic Perſous, who u. 
biting themſclyes, , either tor their Sporty af ewes 
ing, or for Military Servides, (as beſt fitted ben 
Fancies) would withsi fuit.thejr Armours and Ha. 
biliments with Colours anſ{werable to their 1, 
with. th} Shapes and: Portraicyre, of co tertcir 
Animals; or elſe perhaps by reaſon ot u inteitine 
Tumults whers both Parcies bore Lyons, or other 
Creatures, and tberdiore to dill. Fuiſh between 
themſclves they vary d tae: Colours. Al. Liars 
of this Sort, tho” not in Eeaſts, we have i: u the Roſe; 
ot the two Houſes at 107% and Lancaſter, the one 
giving the White aud the other the Red. Lyons a 
born Rampant, Paſlant, Couobant, , Dorman, ard 
among the. French IJ have ſeen rener le deſhacig, C de 
mneinbic, enceppe,iſaut ; en chef CT ;naifſant en point tt 
fa queue fourche paſs entre les jabmes, & Ki en er 4 
tor, © tour nden 0 67¹ deſcente, aiſle, moyt C7 CCC 
&c. all which are explain d under thoſe Names. 
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ALTA, or Hiſpitallersof St. John of Jeruſalem 

(Knights of) certain Merchants of Aalſ 
or Melfi in the Kingdom of Naples, trading to Pa- 
Hein, obrain'd of the Caliph of Egypt leave, paying 
2 yearly Tribute, to build chem a ſmall Houſe and 
Chapel in that Holy City, to which they brought 
{ome Holy Religious Men, whto entertaining the 
Pilgrims that came thither, wert call'd Brothers 
Hſpitallers. That City being aftcrwards taken by 
the Chriſtians; Baldwin, the firſt of the Name, 
King of Jeruſalem created them Knights of St. 
Jehn of Jeruſalem, to entertain, lodgg, and com- 
fort Pilgrims, to defend the Holy Land, and ſuc⸗ 
cour Chiriſtian Princes againſt the Infidels. 10 di- 
linguiſn them from the Knights of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, they took the Dlack Habit of the Hermits 
of St. Auguſtin, and on the left Side of the Breaſt 
yore a Croſs of whire Cloth with eight Points, to 
epteſent the eight. Beatitudes. In War they wofe 
1 Crimſon or Red Coat of Arms, with the White 
Croſs upon it; but in their Monaſleries, and an 
tne Day of their Profeſſtbn the Black Garmeut only. 
Iney are to be of Noble Parentage and Extraction; 
and by Degrees grew up to {ich infinite Wealth, 
tpecinily after the Supprrſſien of the Templare, 
molt of whoſe Lands were given to them, thar 
tiey had at one Time in ſeveral Parts of Chriſten- 
On, no fewer than 20600 Minors, and f frich 
; 7 2 Kepu- 
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Reputation in all Chriſtian Kingdoms, that in Eng- A 


laud the Lord Prior of this Order, was accounted Wi 
the Prime Baron in the Realm. Their firſt Great th 
Maſter was one Gerard, by whom they were found. e 
ed, the laſt that had his Reſidence in the Holyland, WM cot 
was one John de Villiers, in whole Time being di- WM 
ven out of Paleſtin, they removed into Cyprus, and Wl t 
in the Time of Full de Villiers, Anno 1 309. to the Wl (ul 
Iſle of Rhodes; out of which expelled by Soliman WM 3 © 
the Magnificent, Anno 1522. they removed trom Le 
one Place to another, till at laſt, by the Magnif- tes 
cence of Charles the Fifth, Anno 1536. they were de 
ſettled in Malta. Theſe Knights are in Number 
one Thouſand, of whom, five Hundred are always 
to be reſident in the Iſland. The other five Hun- 
dred are diſperſed through Chriſtendom, at their 
ſeveral Seminarics, in Spain, Germany, 1taly, and 
France; and at any Summons are to make their 
perſonal Appearance, Theſe Seminaries (Alterge 
they call them) are in Number ſeven, viz. One of 
Caſtile, one of Aragon, one of Germany, one of la- 


ty, one of France in General, one of Arnverne, one M 
of Provence, over every one of which they have 2 Knig 
Grand Prior, who in the Country where he liveth {Wit 
1s of great Reputation. An eighth Seminary, they te ( 
had in Exglaud, till the Suppreſſion of it by Hen 
the Eighth; yet they have ſome one or other t0 Line, 
whom they give the Title of Grand Prior of EAI en 
land. None are admitted to this Order, but fu n 
as can bring a Teſtimony of their Gentiliry for fi. Gtuſc 
Deſcents, and when the Ceremonics of their Ae 
miſſion (v.hich are many) are perform'd, they (vc de. 
co wit, ie Caurch, ro obey their Superiors, t, 
Eve bonn thy Poveines of their Order only, 4 WW 4 
Wicha! to lire chan Dr Hole there are u: ua 
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om the Officers of their Order, as the Marſhal, 
he Admiral, the Chancellor, &c. are choſen; and 
«ho, together with the Maſter ; puniſh ſuch asare 
convicted of any Crime. Firſt, By Degrading; Se- 
and, Strangling; or Thirdly, by throwing them in- 
to the Sea. When the Great Maſter dies, they 
fer no Veſſel to go out of the Itiand till another 
is choſen, leſt the Pope ſhould interfere in their 
flettion, Which is done thus: The fcycral Semina- 
ies name two Knights each, allowing alſo two for 
te Engliſh, tho' there are none; and thoſe ſixteen 
tom among themſelyes chooſe eight; thoſe eiglit 
chooſe a Knight, a Prieſt, and a Frier Servant, and 
they three, out of the ſixteen Great Croſſes, elect 
the Great Maſter, who being thus choſen, is ſtil'd, 
The moſt illuſtrious, and moſt Reverend Prince, the 
lud Frier N. N. Great Maſter of the Hoſpital of St. 
hn of Jeruſalem, Prince of Malta, Gaules, aud 
600. The Knights of this Order bear, Gules, a 
(roſs Argent, 

MALTA-CROSS, fo call'd becauſe worn by the 
knights of that Order. It is alſo call'd a Croſs of 
eight Points, for ſo many it has, being narrow at 
the Center and growing broader towards the Ex- 
nemities, Whtch inſtead of terminating in a broad 
Line, as the Croſs patee does, divides at each of 
hem into two ſharp Points, by Lines returning 
tom the Ends towards the Center, and forming an 
ttuſe Angle between them. Colombiere ſays, the 
eight Points repreſent the eight Beatitudes, Gib- 
r terms it in Latin, Crucem Maliheiiſem, or Otto- 
am, or Crucem ad ſingulas cus extremitates, in 
las acutos angulos ter minantem, or in duos aculeos feu 
ala prodeuntem. All properly expreſs'd. Plate 
V. Fig. 18. 

MAN is the Image of God, as Holy Writ in- 
ams us, and accordingly is the Chicteſt of his 
„ Worky 
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two Triangles, of a different Colour, - or Meta 


yp MAN 
Works, his living Temple, and the Objea of f hi ut; 
Love and Grace, having been created Sovereign of Wl = 
all 'Terreſtial Beings. He is endow'd with Reaſon, $1 
which is a Spark of the Divinity, and made for 
the Enjoymenc of everlaſting Bliſs, after this tran. 
ſitory Life. Plato ſtilęs him the Wonder of Won- 
ders: Ariſtotle a political Animal, born for Society. 
Theophraſtus the Model. of the Univerſe: Cicero the 
divine Animal, and Pliny the Microcoſm, or little 
World, and the delight of Nature. Man entire, 
and the ſeveral Parts of bim are born in Coat- At- 
mour, of which, very many Inſtances may be found 
in all Countries. 70 222 King enthroniz'd on his 
Seat Royal Saphir, crown'd, ſceptred and inyeſted 
of the felt, the Cape of the Robe Ermin, are the 
Arms of the City ot Sevil in Spain. Of which Sort 
many more Inſtances might be brought. 

MANCHE, the common. French Word for a 
Sleeve, in En gi Blazon us d. to ſignity, an odd 
faſhion d Sleeve: with long hangers to it, which 
the French call. Manche. mal tailke, a Slecve ill cut; 
but the French alſo uſe Manche, without the afores 
ſaid Addition, for any other Sort of Sleeve. Some 
of our Engliſh Writers call it. Maunche. There is 
no doubt but in Lain it muſt be render d Mai. 
Plate III. Fig. 15. 

MANCHERON is a sleeve, as us'd indifferent- 
ly with Manche by French Heralds, and ſi ignifies any 
Sort of Sleeve, not to be confin'd to that in particu- 
lar which we commonly call by the Name of Maude. 

MANTELLE', is when the two upper Angles 
of the Shield are cut off by. Lines drawn from ths 
upper Edge of the Shield to that Part of rhe Sides 
where the Chief Line ſhould part ir, fo forming 


from the Shield, as if a, Mantle were thrown over 
it and the Ends drawn back,, 
MANTL 


chats 


MAN 
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A MANTLE, of this Ornament of Armoury, Gait. 
lon'sDiſalay;iays thus: The Mantle is fo nam'd ot: tlie 
French Word. Hlantu au, Wita us taken tor a long 
Robe. Tuis was a Military Habit us d in ancient 
Time of great. Commanders in. the Field, as well 
to mamifeſt. their High Place, as ab (bemgicaſt 
over tl cir. Armout) to repel the Excremicy gef 
Wer, Cold, and Het, and wit:il to ipreterve/ tir 
Armour tron: Rult, .{5 to continue thereby the Glit- 
tering Luſtre thereor. As we ſhow:d a Difference 
of Helmets d in the garniſhing of Atchievements 
of Perfons of diiterent Ettate and Dignity, ſoit may 
ſeem there hath been in ancient 'Pime a diverſe 
Form of Mantling us'd,; for the Difterence between 
the greater and the leſſer Nobles. For Franc. de Rn 
fers, mentioning. the Charter of CHarles the Second 
Dole of Lorain to the Abby ofoHelprey 1420; he 
laid concerning the Seal thereof, He kears.in Exe 
an Eagle. with a Ducal Mantle; whereby we may 
probably gather, that Dukes, in thoſe Days, and 
in that Place, had a different Form of Mantling 
tom Perſons of inferior Degrees; but iti theſr 
Things, each Nation, for the moſt Part, hath ſome 
Cuſtom peculiar to itſolf. Neither harh this Ha- 
bit eſcaped Transformation but hath paſs d throtigh 


the Forge of Phanatical Conceit (as well as thoſe 


Helmets, before haudled) in ſo much as (beſides: tiid 
bare Name) there remaineth neither Shape, nor Sha- 
dow of a_Mantle;;: fort how can it be imagiiid, thar 
+ Piece of. Cloth, or of whatſoeyer: other Stuff, that 
in jagg d and frownced after the Manfler of our 
common .regeiv'd Mantlings, usd forthe adorning 
of Atchievements, being impos'd upon the Shouls 
ders Gba Man;: ſhould ferve him oy ny the Pxlr- 


pales-for. which Manes were-ordain'd?? So thut 


theſe being ie pe d with thoſefmay"be more ſit- 
term d Flouriſhings than Mantlings. But as they 
P 4 are 
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are us d in Atchievements, whether you call them 
Mantles or Flouriſhings, they are eyermore (aid in 
Bluzon to be doubled, that is, lin'd throughout 
with ſome one of the Furs, as well of thoſe Furz 
that do conſiſt of more Colours than one, as of 
thoſe that be ſingle and unmix'd; for ſo the Ro- 
mans usd to wear their Cloaks or Mantles lin'd 


throughout, ſometimes with one colour'd Fur, and inf 
otherwhiles with Furs of variable Colours, whereof in 
they were call'd Depictæ penulæ, becauſe of the Va. no 
riety of the colour d Skins wherewith they were bu 
furr'd or lin'd, which made a ſhow as if thoſe Lin- I. 
ings had been painted. Some of thoſe Doubling; 20 
are of rare Uſe at thefe Days, which have been 18 
more frequent in former Times. The French He- th 
ralds aſſure us, that theſe Maztles were originally 
no other than ſhort Coverings Commanders wore in 
over their Helmets, to defend their Heads from the ti 
Weather; and that going into Battles with them ar 
they were wont to come away with them hanging Wl in 
about them in a ragged Manner, occaſion by the Ve 
many Cuts they had receivd on their Heads, and W 
therefore the more hack d they were the more ho- Wl in 
nourable they were 2ccounted, as our Colours now C 
in Time of War, are the more eſteem'd for having * 
been mot through in many Places. Afterwards, in fa 


Proceſs of Time, the ſame Authors fay, they were * 
by Degrees made deeper, and ſo from the Helmet w 
to hang down below the whole Shield, and adornd . E 
according to the Honour of the Bearer, or the Fan- p 
ey of the Painter; thoſe things which at firſt were tl 
regulated as Marks of Diſtin&ion, becoming com- Wl 
mon to all Sorts. ' Plate IV. Fig. 19. | K 
MARC ASSIN, is a young wild Roar, differing . 1 
from the Old, not only in Size, which may not be Wl # 
viſible in Arms, but that its Tail hangs down, ( 
| ED oF ”* where: x 
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ghereas that of the Old Boar is always turn d round 
na Ring, with only the End hanging. 

MARINE, is a "Term us'd when the upper Part 
of the Bearing is a Beaſt, and the hinder Part of 
ir ends in a Fiſh's Tail, ſaid to be born by the 
Houſe of Hof in Germany, 

St. MARK (Knights of the Order of) at Venice 


inſtituted in the Year 1330, and reviv'd again, be- 


ing ſome what out of Uſe, Anno 1562. The Ho- 
nour is generally beſtow'd on the Perſon Preſent; 
but ſometimes by Letters Patents on one abſent. 
The Perſon choſen is to be of Noble Blood, at leaſt 
a Gentleman, the Word, and Motto of the Order 
is Pax tibi Marce Evangeliſta meus, Peace be to 
thee Mark my Evangeliſt. 

 MARQUBSES had their Title from command- 
ing on the Marches, that is, the Borders or Fron- 
tiers of Countries, or upon the Sea Coaſts. They 
are next in Dignity to Dukes, and were not known 
in England till King Richard the Second, in the 
Year 1337, created his great Favourite Robert Vere, 
who was then Earl of Oxford, Marquis of Dublin 
in Ireland, ſince which Time there have been many 
Creations of that Sort. 'The manner of creating a 
Marquis differs in nothing from that of a Duke, 
ſaving the Difference of the Titles, and that the 
Marquis is conducted by a Marquis and an Earl, 
whereas the Duke is led by a Duke and a Marquis. 
He is alſo girt with a Sword, has a Gold Verge 
put into his Hand, and his Robe and Mantle are 
the ſame as thoſe of a Duke, with only this Difie- 
rence, that a Duke's Mantle has four Guards of 
Ermin, and a Marquis only three and an half. 
The Title given him in writing is, / Noble, moſt 
Honourable, aud Potent Prince. He may have his 
Cloth of State hanging within a Yard of the Ground, 
Fhere the King, or a Duke Y not preſent. His 
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Marchioneſs may. have her: Train born up by. 
Knight's Lady in her awn Houſe, but not in 4 
Preſence of a Dutcheſs. His Cap is the ſame ag 
Duke's : The difference between their Coroners ;; 
that whercas the Duke's Circle is adorn'd with on; 
Flowers, or Leaves, the Marquis's has Flowers aud 
Pyramids with Pearls on them intermix'd, the Py 
ramids and Flowers of an equal heighth. The H 
nour is, like the others, Hereditary ; and the elde. 
Sen of a Marquis is, by the Courteſy of Engl 
call'd Earl, or Lord, of a Place, but the young] 
Sons are call'd, Lord John, Lord Thon, op the 
like. By the King Marquiſtes are ſtiFd, Our Riel. 
Truſty and entirely beloved Couſins, EP 
| MARQUIBSSES in France, ſays Colombiere, hays 
over their Arms a Coronet, with. four Flowers, the | 
Spaces between them adorn'd with twelve Pearl; 
rais'd up as the Earls wear them, the Circle allo 
garniſh'd with Pearls and precious Stones. 
| MARQUISSS CORONET. is of an equal 
Number of Flowers, and Points rais'd on the Cir- | 
cle wich Pearls on them, to ſhow he is a Degree | 
between a Duke and an Earl. Plate IV. Fig. 20 
MARS, the Heathen God of War, and one df 
the Planets, is appointed in blazoning the Arms 9: | 
Princes by Plapets, to ſignify Guleg, ar Red, which 
no doubt was aſfignd him on Account of his being | 
ſo much concern'd in Blood, as the Heathens were 
pleas d to Romance, and Chriſtians are too fond ct | 
their Fables. Plate IV. Fig. 3 3 
MARSHAL, there are ſeveral Degrees of Mar- | 
nals in England, but the Perſon here ſpoken of 5 
the Earl Marſhal of England, a Poſt gf great Ho- 
nour; hereditary in the Family, of the, Duke of No- 
: Folk: The Name, as moſt others us'd in Heralday 
ye have barrow 'd from the French, who rite it 
Mareſchal, and have ſeveral of them, being the Ge- 
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zerals of their Armies. Leaving them. as toreign 
kom. our Purpole, take the Account we have of the 
Euelih Earl Marſhal by Sir William Seagar, Garter 
principal King of Arnis: 1. The Earl Marſhal of 
England is ap Earl by Office, and ſo is no other 
Ear! in England but he. The Earl's Marſhal have 
ſonerimes: becn the King's Lieutenant Generals in 
Martial Affairs; and by their Office of. Marſhalſhip 
bare had Power and Authority to hear, and deter- 
mite judicially of Queſtions, Doubts, and Diffe- 
rences bet ixt Partiesconcerning Honour and Arms; 
and to that end the Earl Marſhal held a Court of 
ſudicature, call'd the Earl Marſhal's Court; as 
when Arms are uſurp'd and unjuſtly born, the Ear! 
has Power to diſclaim the ſame, and to puniſh the 
Parties that ſhall falſely aſſume and take upon them 
tte Armories of another, by the Name and Titls 
of a Gentleman, when they are not ſo to be ap- 
ton d. 2. The. Earl Marſhal has Power alſo, by 
ſpecial Commiſſion under the Great Seat of England; 
over: the College of Heralds,' prohibiting the Pro- 
vincial Kings of Arms to give and grant any new 
Coats of Arms without his Lordſhips Conſent. His 
Lordſhip eſtabliſnes Orders among the Herald, for 
their better Rule aud Government, and any Doubt 
or Queſtion which they cannot decide among them- 
elres, they refer that to the Arbitrement. and Judg- 
ment of the Earl Marſhal. 3. His Lordfhip gives 
tnemtheir ſolemn Creations according to theit Degrees, 
viz. Kings ofi Arms, Heralds, and Purſuivants. 4. The 
Earl keeps his. Court either at Mieſtminſter, in the 
Painted Chamber, adjoining to the Parliament 
Houſe, ar in his own Houſe, where in the Great 
Hall is a · large ſquare Table, . with Rails about it, 
and. Benches within; and arr half Pace rais d above 
te-ſame. There the Earl. ſits in the Midſt, with 
dir ers Noble Men, aud ſometimes Judges on 3 
5 ak 4 S1 C5 
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MAR "TY 
Side, according to the Cauſe in hand, to the End 
that with their Advice and Council he may the 
more legally proceed, 5. His Lordſhip has belong- 
ing to the ſaid Court a Purſuivant Meſlenger, that 


{ſerves his Precepts and Summons. He has alſo x 
Cryer, that ſtands on a Corner of the Stage; a 


220 


Doctor of the Civil Law, who ſits within the Rails, | 


oppoſite againſt the Earl, to reſolve Doubts. The 
Regiſter, or Clerk of the Court, ſits before his 
Lordſhip's Foot, on either Side of whom the Of- 
ficers of Arms are placd to give their Opinions, 
being requir d. 6. Without the Rails ſtand the 
Lawyers that Plead, as Sergeants and Counſellors 
of the Law, and ſometimes Doctors and Proctors 
of the Civil Law, as the Cauſe does require. 7, 
The Meſſengers having return'd the Proceſs and 
Summons into the Court, the Cryer calls the Par- 
ties, whom the Cauſe concerns; they preſent their 
Petition, or Bill of Complaint; the Regiſter reads 
the ſame; the Lawyers plead pro & contra there- 
unto, and before the Diviſion the Court takes Bond 
of the Parties to ſtand to the Award, and Order 
of the Court Marſhal. 8. When the Court is to 
be diſmiſs'd, and prorogu'd for that Time, the Re- 
giſter pronounces the Prorogation, and the Cryer 
proclaims it aloud, appointing a Day, as his Lord- 
ſhip ſhall pleaſe, for the producing of Witneſles, 
or for further hearing, or for a final Determinati- 
on and Judgment. 9. But, if the Cauſe concerns 
the Claim of Dignitics, as for Baronies, or Earl- 
doms, or honourable Offices, which Differences 
happen ſometimes between Heirs Males, and Heirs 
General, then the Party Plaintiff exhibits his, or 
her Petition to the King's Majeſty, and the King 
refers that to be judicially heard in the Court Mar- 
ſhal, there as that is found the Earl Marſhal adver- 
tiles the King how he finds the Right of the Claim 
© 


—— 
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o be, and leaves the Deciſion thereof to the King. 
Io. In this Caſe the Warrants are ſet forth in the 
King's Name, for the Appearance of the Parties in 
the Court Marſhal, and are ſerv'd, or ſummon'd 
by an Officer of Arms with the other Formalitics 
of the Return, and if the Cauſe be doubtful or ambi- 
euous, it is ſometimes referr'd to be heard, and 
determin'd by the Houſe of Peers. 11. The Earl 
Marſhal bears a Staff of Metal, gilt with Gold ar 
either End tipp'd with black enamell'd. 1 2. In Time 
of War; with this golden Staff he Marſhals, and 
orders Battles in the Field, and has the leading of 
the Vanguard, and in Time of Peace he bears it 
uſually at his Pleaſure, but eſpecially on Feſtival 
Days at the Court, and in ſolemn and royal Pro- 
ceedings before the King, and takes his Place with 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, or the Conſtable, 
next before the Sword. 13. The Earl Marſhal is 
placd by Act of Parliament 31 Hen. VIII. next af- 
ter the Lord Great Chamberlain, and the Conſta- 
ble, and before the Lord High Admiral, and the 
Lord Steward, and the Lord Chamberlain of the 
King's Houſe. 14. At the Coronation of the King, 
the Earl Marſhal has the ordering of the Abby of 
IWſtmiaſter, and fees the Regalities and Robes of 
King Edward the Confeſſor to be in a readineſs. 
15. He appoints the building of the Scaffold wherc- 
on the King is to be crown'd, and gives Orders to 
the Gentlemen Uſhers for the covering and furniſh- 
ing thereof with Hangings, Chairs, Traverſes, Car- 
pets, Cuſhions, Cc. eſpecially the Seige Royal 
whereon the King is to be crown'd. 16. At which 
Time the Earl Marſhal is one of thoſe that do all 
the neareſt Offices to the King's Perſon, as to help 
to lead him, and to ſupport his Majeſty in his Chair, 
putting his Hand with others of the Nobility to 
ſet the Crown on his Majeſty's Head, doing his 
Ho- 
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Homage firſt, and then preſenting all others 6f the 
Nobility. 17. The Erl Matſhal appoints what 
Nair of Kriights of the Bath are to be mads {+ 
the Coronation of the King, and makes Election of 
them. The Day being come the Earl Marſha 
with the Lord Chamberlain, g gives them their Oath 
after they are all bath'd; he "alſo preſents them th 
the King the ſame Day, to receive the Order of 
Knighthood. 18. Of every Knight of the Baj 
the Earl Marſhal receives a.Fee in Mony, vis. fi 
Pounds for the Hotſe the Knight rides upon, and a 
Mark fer the Horſe's Furniture. 19. At the Cres 
tion of a Duke, Marquis, or Earl, the Earl Mar- 
mal ought to have his Furniture, or Compolition 
for the ſame, and by ancient Cuſtom he has had 
the. ſame of Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and Abbars, it 
their Conſecrations. 20. At the Funeral Obſequics 
of Kings, Queens, and Princes the Earl Marſhal is 
a” chict Commiſſioner appointed with the Lord 
Treaſurer, te Lord Chamberlain, &. to give Or- 
ders to the Wardrobe for the Diſtribution of Black 
for the Mournets, Velvet for the Hearſe, Palls of 
Cloth of Gold, Eſcutcheons Banners aud Hatch- 
ments. 21. At Combats, Barriers, Tournaments, 
and Jaſts Royal the Earl Marſhal , is the chictel 
Officer, to 2 them duly. perform d, to appoitit 
Judges, and to ride round the Liſts. and order all 
Things; at which Time the Knight Marſhal is but 
his Attendant. 22. Touching Duels and private 
Quarrels, between Gentlemen, growing upon diſ. 
gracelul Words, Blows, or Challenges, the Earl 
Marſhal has Pow: er and Authority to ſtay and com- 
mit the Perſous; confining them, and taking ſut- 

ficient Bonds for, their good abearing, and forth- 
coming; compelling the fenders to make Satil- 


faction. to the Par ties 1NjLix d, according to the Form 


and. Advice of a Bool publiſh'd in Print 1 - it 
Il vt, 
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klect, by the Appointment of King Fames the 
Flt Thus much, concerning the Earl Marſhal: Ot. 
ther, inferior Officeys, who bear the Name of Mar- 
als, here is no Occaſion to give an Account, 
/MARSHALLING, which Term, ſays. Guilim, 
Lam not. ignorant of; how, great extent it is, not 
my in ordering the Parts of: an Army, but alſo. for 
cipoſing of all Perſons and Things, in all Solemni- 
is; qnd Celebrations, .. Coronations, Interviews, 
Marriages, Funerals, Triumphs, and the like, in 
which the Office of ay Herald is of principal Uſe 
or Direction of others; and therefore his Learning, 
pbugment, and Experience, ouglit to be able to di- 
cht hamſelf in ſo weighty Affairs But that noble 
but of Marſhalling is ſo abſolutely already per- 
md by the induſtrious Pen of. the judicious Sir 
Haliam Segar, Kt. late Garter, and Principal Kins f 
it Arms, in his Book of Honour: Military and u 
that it ere but: Arrogancy joyn'd wich Igna- 
nap for me to intermeddle in an Argument ſo ex- 
a&y handled; neither is, here my Purpgſe other 
tan to copfine myſcif to Armoury only, and fo 
far only to ſpeak of Marſhalling, as it concerns 
Coat-Armours, This. Marſhalling therefore is àn 
qeerly diſpoſing ot 1u::drv Coar-Armours pertain- 
ig · to diſtinct Familics, and of their contingent: 
Omaments, with their Parts and Appurtenaces in 
their proper Places. Of theſe Things, ſome have, 
their Place wirhin the Eſcutcheon, ſome without; 
ad of thoſe Mithin the Eſcutcheon, ſome have 
their Occaſions obſcure, otner ſome manifeſt; as. 
are thoſe whoſe Marfhalling (according to, ancient 
and preſcript Forms) do apparently either betoken 
Marriage, or ſome Gift of the Sovereign, Such as 
betoken Marriage do repreſent, either a Match ſin- 
Se, or hercditarßg. Py a ſingle Match I mean the 
conſoyujng gf. the, Coat-Armours of. Man,qnd, 3 
= Woman, 
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Woman, deſcended of diſtinct Families, in one Es- 
cutcheon Pale ways. And this Form of In. paling 
is divers, according to the ſeveral Functions of 
Perſons, whether Eccleſiaſtical or 'Temporal. Such 
as have a Function Eccleſiaſtical, and are preferr's 
to the highHonour of Paſtoral juriſdiction are reckned 
to be knit in Nuptial Bands ot Love and ten- 
der Care for the Cathedral Churches whereof they 
are Superintendants, inſomuch as when a Biſhop 
deceaſes, his Church is ſaid to become a Widoy; 
and therefore their Paternal Coat is evermore mar- 
ſhall'd on the left ſide of the Eſcutcheon, giving 
the Preheminece of the Right Side to the Arms of 
of their See, in Reſpe& to the Eccleſiaſtical Digni- 
ty; as allo in Reſpe& that the Arms of ſuch {eve- 
ral Sees have in them a Kind of Perpetuity, for that 
they belong to a Political Body, which never dy- 
eth. In the ſame Manner Kings of Arms impale 
the Arms peculiar to their Office together with 
their own Paternal Coats, as Baron and Femnr, 
with the Patcrnal Coat always on the left Side. To 
the End it may be the better conceiv'd, what is 
meant by the right and left Sides of an Eſcutcheon, 
or Coat-Armour impal'd after this manner; you may 
imagine a Man to be ſtanding before you, inveſted 
in a Coat depicted with Arms of two ſeveral Fami- 
lies thus conjoin'd in Pale; and then that Part that 
doth cover his Right Side will anſwer to your Left; 
ſo then accounting the Coat to be his that weareth 
it, you cannot err in your Judgment touching the 
true Diſtinction of the Dexter Side of the Eſcu- 
tcheon, that is due to the Man, as to the more 
worthy, from the Sinjiter Part, that is allotted to 
the Woman, or the Inferior. The Manner of tuch 
impaling of Coat-Armours of diſtin& Familics, as 
Baron and Femme, by Perſons Temporal, is divets, 
from this before mention d; for they do cycrmor? 
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1 
are the Preheminence, of the Dexter Side, to the 
Man, leaving the Siniſter to the Woman. Whether 


they be hereditary Coat-Armours, or not, this form 
if Marſhalling is to be follow'd, becauſe the ſame 1 
common, as well to ſingle Marriages having no 1 

i 


Hereditary Poſſeſſions, as to thoſe that be Heredi- 
ary. Only in this theſe have a Prerogative, which 
tie other have not, that the Baron having receiv d 
Ie by his Femme, it is in his Choice whether he 
will ſtill bear her Coat in this Sort, or elſe in an 
Ireſcutcheon upon his own ; becauſe he pretendeth 
(God giving Lite to ſuch his Iflue) to bear the ſame 
Coat of his Wife to him and to his Heirs ; tor 
which Cauſe this Eſcutcheon thus born is call'd an 
Eſcutcheon of Pretence. Moreover, the Heir of theſe 
wo Inheritors ſhall bear theſe two Hereditary Coats 
& his Father and Mother to himſelf and his Heirs 
Quarterly ; to ſhow that the Inheritance, as well 4 
« the Poſſeſſions, as of the Coat Armours, are in- 
ſelted in them and their Poſter:ty ; whereas if the 1 
Vite be no Heir, neither her Husband nor Child 1 
ſhall have further to do with her Coat, than to ſer 
wp the ſame in their Houſe Paleways, after the a- [ 
breſaid manner, ſo to continue the Memorial of the | 
; Father s Match with ſuch a Family. Concerning 1 
we orderly bearing of Coat-Armours Pale ways in 1 
me Eſcurcheon, note, That Gerard Leigh making | 
nention of the marſhalling of divers Femmes with one & 
1 barun, ſays, If a Man do marry two Wives, they ſha! 

both placd on the left-ſide in the ſame Eſcute hein 
th him, os parted per Pall. The firſt Wije's Coat 
ai land on the Chief Part, and the ſecind oa the Baſe. 
e may ſet them both in Pale with his own, the firſt | 
h Wits Coat next to himſelf, and his ſecond utter mit. | 

20 if be have three Mies, thei: the tuo fr; ft Matches 
pa ſtand on the Chief Part, and the third ſhall have 
n 10 whole Baſe, Aud if he hawe a Jeirth Wie, foe 
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muſt participate the one half of the Baſe with the thing 

Wie, and fo will they ſeem zo be ſo many Coats qua- : 
ter d. But here you muſt obſerve, that thoſe Forms! 
of Impalings are meant of Hereditary Coats, where. | 
by the Husband ſtood in Expcctancy of adyancing | 
his Family, through the Poſſibility ot receiving lilue, | 
that ſo thoſe Hereditary Poſſeſſions of his Wite | 
might be united to his Patrimony. As touching | 
quarterly bearing of many Coats pertaining to ſun- 
dry Families together in one Eſcutcheon, Milian 
Wicley doth utterly miſlike it, holding the ſame to 
be better fitting a Pedigree to be lock'd up in a | 
Cheſt, as an Evidence ſerving tor a Probation of the 
Alliances of Families, or Inducements to the Title | 
ot Lands, rather than multitudes of them ſhould be 
heap'd in, or upon any thing ordain'd for Military 
uſe ; for Banners, Standards, and other like Martial | 
Enſigns, were ordain'd for no other uſe, but for a | 
Commander to lead, or be known by in the Field; 
to Which purpoſe theſe Marks ſhould be made ap- 
parent and eaſy to be diſcern'd, which cannot be 
where many Coats are throng'd together, and o 
become unfit for the Field, and therefore to be abo- 
liſh'd of Commanders. Only he held it expedient, | 
that a Prince or Nobleman, having Title to {ome I 
Country, for the obtaining whereof he is entorcd } 
to make War, ſhould ſhow forth his Standard ot 
the Arms of that Country quarter'd with his own þ 
amonglt thoſe People which in Right and Conſci- I 
ence do owe him Obedience, that they may be 
thereby induced the ſooner to ſubmit themſelves & 
to him, as to their true and lawful Sovereign, or : 
Lord. Concerning the bearing of the Wife's Coat- 
Armour impal'd, or otherwiſe by the Husband, f 


there are ſome that do boldly affirm, Ihat it is not 


permitted by Law, but only tolerated through Cu- 


kom; and do (with Chaſſaneus) alledge for Proof 
| | thercot, 
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- WH thcrcoft, That Arms do not paſs to Relations by 
s Wl kfinicy, becauſe the Kindred deſcending from the 
- WH Woman are not of the Family; for that by Reaſon 
cc her Marriage ſhe renounceth the Name of the 
WH Finily whereof ſhe is deſcended, and aſſumeth the 
eme of her Husband's Family. And an eſpecial 
2 WH Reaſon thereof may be this, becauſe the Agnation, 
„wich is the Father's Side mult be preſerv'd entire, 
„ad therefore the Honour or Arms of it not to be 
0 Wl arryd into another Family. Now becauſe ſome 
: WM nifunderſtanding the Rule, that to Daughters ne- 
ic Wl itt were any Differences allow'd, do hold that the 
|: WJ Husband in the impaling of his Wite's Coat-Armour 
de ich his own, may omit ſuch Difference as her Fa- 
der (admitting him to be a younger Brother, or 
a Ii deſcended of a younger Brother) bore to diſtinguiſh 
bim from the elder Brother; I think it not amiſs 
be to obſerve unto the young Student in Armoury, 
pat every Gentleman of Coat-Armour, which 
be WW narrieth a Gentlewoman whoſe Father did bear 
10 ay difference in his Coat, ought in the Impalement 
0- cc his Wife's Arms to retain the ſame Difference, 


nt, ich her Father bore. If a Coat-Armour that is 
nc i vordured be born ſole of itſelf, then ſhall the Bor- 
ed eue environ the Coat Round; bur if ſuch a Coat 
JM © Marſhalled Paleways with another, as a Mar- 
tage, then muſt that Part of the Bordure, which 
tpetteth the Coat annex'd, give Place thereunto, 
kiether the Coat bordured be Marſhall'd on the 
Dexter Part of the Eſcutcheon, or on the Siniſter : 


r a Coat-Armour bordured be honoured with a 
* (ic, a Canton, Cc, the Bordure mult in like man- 
nd, 


& giye Place to them, that is, be omitted in that 
t which they take up. If a bordured Coat be 
obe Marſhall'd among other Coats Quarterly, 
den ſhall no Part of the Bordure be omitted, but 
* Pordure ſhall environ the fame round, except 
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it be honour d with a Chief, Canton, Quarter, Cc. 
as aforeſaid, even as it were born alone of its 
If the Sovereign does annex any Armorial Signs to 
the Paternal Coat, the ſaid Additions in refvc; tg 
the Prince's Favour mult take Place of the Paten 
Coat. 

MARTIAL INSTRUMENTS OF MUsick, M 
arc us d in Coat-Armour: ſee what is ſaid of them 
in General under Mufick Inſtruments, and in particu- 
lar under every one of their Names. 

MARTLET, Guillim's Dictionary, ſpeaks of ir 
thus: A Martlet, in Latin, Merula, according to 
Uredus, is a little ſwift Bird, that us'd to build in 
Caſtles, and high Turrets ; *tis painted without 
Feet, and is what we term the Martinet, ſo frequent 
to be ſeen in our Suburbs, under the Corniſhes of 
dur Houſes, whoſe Feet are ſo ſhort, as very {14 
dom to be ſeen, and their Wings ſo long, thag 


ſhould they Pitch upon a Level, they would not ball © 
able to riſe, wheretore they alight not, but ol ' 
Places aloft, that they may take Flight again, bill © 
throwing themſelves oft. This is the Account the 
given of it. But Upton ſays, that Merula is a Bru * 
that ſings wonderfully in the Spring, but is mW 
in Winter, and is painted upon Arms without Fee | 
Now this Bird that fings fo well cannot be a May . 
tinet, which was never known to ſing at all, u he 0 
as it is the Blackbird that ſings ſo as above men: = 
ond, and is in Latin call'd Merula; beſides that ti N 
French call this Martlet, Merlette ; now Merl: i 
Blackbird, and Merlette ſeems to be only the Din ” 
nutive of it, that is, a little Blackbird; but then Ml © 
Deſcription of it its very ſhort Legs does not (ul © 
the Blackbird, and therefore I ſhall not preſume 1 
decide any thing; but next give the Accou!: 55 
Guillim's Diſplay, which is thus: The Martlet, 9 


Martinet (faith Bekenhawh) hath Legs ſo ccd 
11 
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>. WT fiort, that they can by no means go; and thereup- 
(ci an it ſcemeth, the Grecians do call them, Apodes, 

5 to 1a fine pedibus; not becauſe they do want Feer, j 

{ ro MY ut becauſe they have not ſuch uſe of their Feet as | 

nal cher, Birds have. And if perchance they fall upon } 

the Ground, they cannot raiſe themſelves upon their of 

a Feet, as others do, and ſo prepare themſelves to i 

en flight. For this cauſe they are accuſtomed to make f 

ider Neſts upon Rocks and other high Places, from 6 

hence they may eaſily take their Flight, by Means if 

of | of the Support of the Air. Hercupon it comes, t 

3 Br this Bird is painted in Arms without Feet ; j 

ind for this cauſe it is alſo given ſor a Difference ö 

q 

bt 


of younger Brethren, to put them in Mind to truſt 
to their Wings of Virtue and Merit, to raiſe them- 


; 4 

4 - : 
(dees, and not to their Legs, having little Land to bi 
nt their Foot on. Colombiere does not pretend to 
MW tcl! us what Sort of Birds theſe Martlets are, but þ 
*þ 


alls them Merlettes, and ſays they are ſmall Birds 
without Beak or Feet, and conſequently altogether 
&tenccleſs ; ſo that they repreſent Enemies van- 
quiſh'd, difarm'd, and Priſoners. The Germans, he 
adds, very rarely bear them in their Arms, which 
ſhows that by them the French Heralds denoted 
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ut * a f 
cel lnperialiſts vanquiſh'd and taken in War. An Ta- 4 
na Author calls them Ultramontani, that is, Birds | 
: . o 9 - - 4 
reel the Countries beyound the Mountains, as being ' 
{ 


more frequent in French Arms, than thoſe ot other 
Nations. This is what I find of the Martlet, and 
perhaps after all it may be only an imaginary Bird 
mented by Heralds, as they have invented many j 
other Things that have no Being. Plate IV. Fig. 7 


21, | | | 
St. MARY MAGDALEN (Knights of the Or- | 
der of) in France. In the Year 1614, whillt the 1 
dtates of the Kingdom were ſitting at Paris a Gen- 
teman of Britany, whoſe Name was Meſjire Joh 
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Cbeſael, and who was newly return'd from a Pil 
grimage to Rome and Feruſalem, preſented to the 
Houſe of Lords his Project for erecting of this Or- 
der: The Motive of it was the many Duels, Qu. 
rels and Broils that daily happen'd at that Time n 
France, where, upon every {light Occaſion, Men in- 
humanly murder d one another, without any reſpe; WM k 
to divine or human Laws, and many Hundreds not! 
only loſt their Lives, but their Souls for ever: | 
Therefore the principal Burden impos'd by this | 
Order, was ſolemnly to abjure all Duels and private 
Quarrels whatſoever, and to vow only to have re. 
gard 19 the Honour of God, the Service of the King, 
and he good of the Country. This Deſign was} 
Pious and beneficial to the Kingdom, and accot- 
dingly the King having view'd the Propoſals of the 
Founder, approv'd of it, ſeeing he was mov'd toit 
by Chriſtian Charity, without any Proſpect or 
Thoughts of Intereſt. The Inventer form'd the 
Croſs and Collar of the Order according to his own 
Fancy, and preſented it to the King, as a Pattern, 
for his Approbation. His Reaſon for taking to his 
Order the Invocation of St. Mary Magdalen, vas, 
becauſe as ſhe of a diſorderly Sinner became the 
Mirror of Repentance, and wonderful Pattern ot | 
Petections ; ſo he hop'd thoſe French Gentlemen, 
whoſe ill Education, or their own corrupt Inclina- 
tions had render'd guilty of much Swearing, Bla- 
phemy, and Duelling, might, by her Example, be 
drawn from their wicked Courſes, and reduced to 
at leaſt a Regular and Chriſtian Courſe of Lite. ' 
The Head and Arms of the Croſs of this Order, 
to be worn about the Neck and on the Cloak, ended 
in Flower-de-luces, the Foot reſted upon a Creſcent. 3 
About it went a Circle of ſmall Palms rounded, to 
tcnote the Founder's Pilgrimage, after the manner 
the angtent 4rench Worthies. On the center a l 
Mee the ix 
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ne Croſs, in an Oval, a Flower-de-luce with Sun- 
Beams round it. The Motto, L'Amour de Dieu eſt 
pacifigue, that is, The Love of Ged is peaceab e. 10 
paſs by other Statutes, being much the ſame as in 
other Orders, the fourth of theſe cnjoin'd, that the 
Knight to be reccivd ſhould make a ſolemn Vom 
to lorbear Gaming, not to Blaſpheme, or commit 
any unchriſtian Act, not to read unlawful Books, 
ud to avoid diflolute Songs, ſcurrilous Talk, and 
eud Company. The Habit to be sky Colour, rhe 
Collar coniiſted of the Letter M, charg'd with a 
Lambda A, and the Letter A, for the Names of 
St, Mary Magdalem, and of Lewis and Ann, King 
and Queen of France. This Cipher mix'd and link d 
vith double Hearts, ſtruck through with Darts of 
Gold, the Ends of them croſs'd, the Ciphers ena- 
melld with White, Carnation and Blue. The 
Ribbon to be Crimſon, to hang the Croſs of Gold 
enamell'd with red, and on the Middle of it the 
Picture of St. Mary Magdalen, and on the Reverſe 
that of St. Lewis. On the Mantle or Cloak the 
Croſs of Crimſon Sattin, embroider'd with Gold 
and Silver, with the Oval, the Magdalen as above, 
and the Motto as before. Five Hundred Knights 
might be admitted, and to take the Vow of Chari- 
ty, Obedience, and conjugal Chaſtity. Alſo to 


abjure all Duels and Quarrels, and all factibus Combi- - 


nations. Fourſcore or a Hundred Knights were oblig'd 
to attend the King. All the Knights muſtbe Gen- 
tlemen of four Deſcents, and to be two Years upon 
their Probation in a Houſe in Paris appointed for 
that Purpoſe. All this came to nothing, whereup- 
on the Founder, miſſing of his gocd Deſign, for- 
ſook the World, and retir'd to an Hermitage, where 
telivd and dy'd holily ; being known by the Name 
of [ Hermite pacifique de la Magdclaine, or the Peace- 
able Heremit of the Magdalen. Ihe late King 
2 4 Lewis 
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„ MAS tis 
Lewis the Fourteenth ſuppreſs'd Duelling in Fra 
cfiectually without the Help of this Order. 


 MASCLES, the Dictionary to Guillim lays, a | 
Maſcle, in French, Macle, was written by the ay. | 
cients Maſcula; but Legonius, le Trophee d Ares, 
Baron, Mackenzy, and indeed moſt late Authors ufc | 
Macula, in that they are ſaid to repreſent Spots jy | 


certain Flints about Roſes, by ſome, and by others 
the Maſh of a Net. 
Maculz retium, or Caſſium, or Rhombulos evacigtor 
Thus that Author. And then ſpeaking of the Croſs 
coniiſting of thoſe Maſcles, he adds, a Croſs Maſcu- 


ly, or ot Maſcles, in Latin, Crucem e maculis retiun, | 
or e rhombulis evacuatis, which Adjective Mr. Gibb, | 
omits, taking them always to be voided, and I am 
of his Opinion, Crucem e rhombulis Conſtantem. All 
that Morgan has of it is only theſe few Words, the 
Maſcle was perforated, and of a Lozenge Form, 
uſually worn in Girdles and Bracelets, Symbols ot 
outward Bleſſings and Nobleneſs, Upton calls Ma 
cles, Mafculas, and takes no Notice of their being 
always voided, but rather implies the contrary, tor 
he deſcribes them thus. The Difference between | 
Fufils and Maſcles is, that the Fiſils are always long, 

and ſharper in the Angles than the Mafcles, the 
Maſcles being conſequently ſhorter and their An. 


gles more Obtuſe. The Croſs Maſculy he calls 


Crucem maſculatam. Colombiere is very particular in 
this Point, and therefore we will here give his Ac- 1 
count. Rohan, ſays he, bears Gules, nine Maclcs | 
Or, 3, 3, and 3. Opinions have vary'd very much 
about the Original of the Macles. Some Authors 
have confounded this Name with that of Maſhes, } 
and I have ſeen ancient Manuſcripts in which thols } 
Figures were always blazoned Macles, or Maſhes, 
as being ſomewhat like the Maſhes of Nets; but | 
for my own part, having often obſerv'd, me oy | 

| A hungs 


You may alfo term them | 
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3 
t ſhings which are remarkable and ſingular in ſome 

Countries, have ſometimes occaſion'd the Lords 
2 WT ereof to repreſent them in their Scutcheons, and 3 
ns take them for their Arms; I am of Opinion f 
e, WE hat the Lords of Rohan, who I believe are the firſt | 
ic nat bore theſe Figures in their Arms, tho' deſcend- ö 
in d from the ancient Kings and Princes oft Britany, | 
rs WT cook chem, becauſe in the moſt ancient Viſcounty of i 


* 7 4 — 522 „. * — 
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m han, after wards erected into a Dutchy, there are | 
„% WT wundance of {mall Flints, which being cut in two, t 
ſs tis Figure appears on the Inſide of them; as allo i 
ne Carps that are in the Fiſhponds of that Dutchy, j 
», are the ſame Mark upon their Scales; which be- | 


ng very extraordinary and peculiar to that Country, 
m ne ancient Lords of the ſame had good Reaſon up- i 
cn obſcrving that Wonder, to take thoſe Figures 


ET 


ic r their Arms, and to tranſmit them to their Po- 
n, fcrity, giving them the Name of Aacles, from the 
ot Latin A cula, fignitying a Spot or Blemiſh, whence 


re of that Houſe have taken for their Device theſe 
1v Vords, Sine Macula Macla, A Maſcle without a 
ot Wl Spot. Plate IV. Fig. 22. 

en MASCULY. Vid. Maſcles. 

2, WW MASSONE,, or Maſſoned, is when an Ordinary 
6 Wl i5 repreſented in the nature of a Stone-Wall, with 
il the Joints between the Stones appearing, as they 
's WM generally do in Stone-Buildings, as the Word im- 
in flies, being as much as done in Maſon's Work. 
C- Wl Plate IV. Fig. 23. 

es J MATCHING is the Term us'd for the Wolf 
n WF going to Couple, or Ingender. 

's WH MEIRRE“. See Contreporencte. 

S, | MEMBRED, in French, Membre, is the Term to 
GL preſs the Limbs or Legs of a Bird: when the Beak 
„ and Legs are of a different Colour from the Body, 
* ey ſay Beak'd and Member'd of ſuch a Colour, or | 
, Metal. In Latin it is call'd Tibiatia. Guilim wn | 
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the Word Armed for the Beak, and AMembred for the 
Legs. 
MERCURY, the thiering God of the Heath: 
is by thoſe who blazon by Planets, appointed to! 
ſignify Purpure, or Purple; but how he came by 
this Colour let others find out, for it is beyond mu! 
Knowledge; nor do I think it worth while to K. 
bour for diſcovering ſuch Secrets, as when known | 
make us ne er the Wiſer. See Purpure. 2 
MERMAIDS are found in Coat- Armour, of which 
there may perhaps be ſome Reſemblance in the Sea, 
but as we repreſent them they are the Fancjes « 
Painters, and particularly in this Bearing, viz. Gule,,$ 
a Mermaid proper, attiring herſelf with her Comb? 
and Glaſs, Crined, and Finn'd Or, by the Name of 
Preſtwick of Lancaſhire. : 
METAL, there are only two Metals us'd in He- 
raldry, being Gold and Silver, but call'd Or and 
Argent, being the French Names for them. It is a 
general Rule in Heraldry never to place Metal upon 
Metal, nor Colour upon Colour; ſo that it the Field Ml. 
be of one of the Metals the Bearing muſt be of ſome Ml. 


Colour, and if the Field be of any Colour, the 
Bearing mult be of one of the Metals. In com- 
mon painting of Arms theſe Metals are repreſented 
by White and Yellow, which arc their natural Co- 
lours. 
St. MICHAEL (Knights of the Order of) in 
France. This Order was inſtituted by Lewis XI 
King of France; upon what Ground will appear by 3 
his own Letters Patents here inſerted, becauſe I will } 
not trouble the Reader with fabulous Accounts: 
they are as follows: © Lewis by the Grace of God 
* King of France, to all that are, or ſhall be, greet- 
* ing, Be it known, that in regard of the pertci 
© and ſincere Love we bear to the Noble Order and 


Degree of Knighthood, the Honour and Increaſe 
| « wherco: i 
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WM « whercot we molt ardently delire, that as we 
e becartily wiſh, the Holy Catholick Faith, our Ho- 
*1y Mother the Church, and the publick Proſpe- 
„ © city may be maintain d, We, to the Honour and 
Glory of God, our Almighty Creator; and in 
7 Revcrence of t he Bleſſed Virgin Mary, as alſo in 
Honour of St. Michael, the Prince and Chief of 
IM © Knights, who tought in God's Cauſe againſt the 
ancient Enemy of Mankind, and caſt him down 
IM © from Heayen, and who has always ſecur'd his 
place, preſerv d and defended his Oratory, call'd 
Mount St. Michael without fuftering it at any 
© Time to be taken, ſubdu'd, or deliver'd into the 
Hands of the ancient Enemies of this Kingdom. 
* And to the End that all generous and noble Spirits 
may be excited, and ſtirr'd up to virtuous Acti- 
* ons. The firſt Day of Augiſt, in the Year of 
Grace 1469, and the Ninth of our Reign, at our 
* Caſtle of Amboiſe; We conſtitute, erect, and ordain 
"an Order of Brotherhood, or loving Society, of a 
"certain Number of Knights, which it is our Will 
* ſhall be call'd, The Order of the Lord St. Michacl 
"the Archangel, in and under the Form, Conditions, 
"Statutes, Ordinances and Articles hereafter ſer 
down.“ Then follow the Statutes, which being 
n Number fixty one, are too long to be here 
nſerted. The Great Seal of the Order has the Fi- 
dure of St. Michael engrav d on it, in the ſame man- 
er as that which hangs at the Collar. Ihe leſler 
Kal is three Flower- de- luces, entomd with the 
Order. The Great Collar of the Order conſiſts of 
double Eſcalop Shells, faſtned with round Points of 
vack Silk, and long Tags of Gold interwoven, at- 
er the manner of True Lovers Knots. At the End 
it it hangs on the Breaſt an Oval of Gold, with a 
mall rifing Hill curiouſly enamell'd on it, on which 
lands St. Michael trampling the Dragon under his. 
| 5... ooh 
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Feet. The Motto, Inmenſi Tremor Oceani. King 
francs the Firſt, chang'd the black Points into 
double knotted Gold 'T'wiſts. His Son, Henry the | 
Second, ordain'd, that the Knights for the future, 
ſhould wear Cloaks, or Mantles of Cloth of Silver, 
with the following Device embroider'd on them, 
viz, three Creſcents of Silver, interwoven with! 
Tropheys, Quivers, and Turkiſh Bows, Sem, and 
Canton'd with Tongues, and Flames of Fire. The 
Mantlet or Hood of Crimſon Velvet, cover'd wich! 
tne ſame Embroidery, and Order of St. Michael. | 
The ſame Henry order d, the Chancellor of the Or- 
der ſhould wear a Cloak of White Velvet, and the 
Hood of Crimſon Velvet. The Provoſt and Maſter 
of the Ceremonies, the Treaſurer, Regiſter, ard 
King of Arms, white Satin Cloaks, and Hood: 3 
of crimſon Satin, with a Chain of Gold, at the end 
whereof an Eſcalop of Gold hangs upon the Breat, | 
This Order is not quite extin&, as ſome Writers 
would perſwade us, but it is incorporated into that 
of the Holy Ghost, and therefore all the Knights ot 
the Holy Ghe## firit receive the Order of St. Michael, 
before they are admitted into the other; and tor 
that Reaſon their Arms are encompals'd by two 
Collars. | 

MIDDLE BASE is the middle Part of the Baſc, 
repreſented by the Letter H in Plate I. Fig. 13. 

MIDDLE CHIEF is the middle Part of the 
Chief, repreſented by the Letter B. in Plate 1. Fig. 


13. | | 
MILRINE, a Crefs Milrine, ſays SyTvanrs Morgan, 8 

is a Croſs having the four Ends clamped and turned 
again, as the Milroin itſelf is which carrieth the 
Milſtone, and is perforated, as that is alſo, on) 
the Milroin hath but two Limbs, whereas the 
Croſs Moline hath four. This is what he ſays otit, 
calling it Milrine firſt and afterwards Moline, and 
ver! 


ct he ſpeaks of the Croſs Moliife but juſt betore, ſo 
zut he decides nothing, yet in nis Cur, he 
ges the true Difference, reyreſenting the Moline 
wounding oft co Points at tne Extiemities, and the 
MHlrine, as he calls it, clamped and turned again, 
but all with ſtrait Lines. Guillim Names, but ſays no 
more of this Milrine, nor does the Dictionary to him, 
or any other I have met with, fo that we mult 
leave it as they have done; tor the two Crofles it 
5 certain differ in Shape, as may be ſeen by the 
Figures of them, but to which to fix the bearing 
of the Milſtone, ſince ſuch noted Authors in He- 
aldry have aſſign'd it to both, ſhall not here be 
determin d. 

MIRT LE or Oval Garland given to thoſe that 
were victorious at the Jolian Games, inſtituted by 
the Thebaus in Memory of their Hero Jolaus, near 
his Tomb, and theretore this was a mourntul Gar- 
land. 'The Romans beſtow'd the fame Sort of Gar- 
land on their Generals, who had vanquiſh'd their 
Enemies without Bloodſhed, or ſurpriz'd ſome im- 
portant Place without ſtriking Stroke, as alſo on 
thoſe that had ſubdu'd Slayes, or Pyrates, not 
reckoned worthy of the Roman Valour, and conſe- 
quently not to deſerve a Triumph. 

MI-PARTY, is a Word us'd by French Heralds, 
denoting that the Eſcutcheon is half Way down 
parted per Pale, and there croſs d by ſome other Par- 
tition. 

MI-COUPPE”, a Term among French Heralds, 


ſgnifying that the Efcutcheon is parted per Fefr, 


only half way acroſs, where ſome other Partition 


meets it, and is expreſs d, and ir mult alſo bo men- 
tion d whether it be a Dextre, on the Right, or a 
Sniſtre, on the Lett that ſuch Partition is. 

MI-TR ANCHE, is the French Term to denote, 
that the Lſcutchzon, is cut athwart but only half 
Way, 
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Way, Bendwiſe, that is, by Bend Dexter, for the! 
Sinitter is call'd Mitaille, which various Terms! 
are to be carefully obſery d. o. 

MI-TAILLE”, us'd by the French to expreſs, tha: WM :» 
the Eſcutcheon is cut only halt way athwart by 
way of Bend Siniſter, for if it be by way of Benq 
Dexter, it is then calld Mi-tranche, as may be 
ſeen under that Word. See theſe four above, Plaſe 
IV. Fig. | 

MOLINE, a Croſs-moline, is that which turns 
round both ways at all the Extremities, but not ſo 
wide, or ſharp as that which is call'd anchored, as 
is obſcry'd under that Word. This Croſs our He- 
ralds ſay in Latin is call'd Crux molendinaris, but 1 
obſerve in Upon, who gives it this Name, that tho 
it opens and turns both Ways at the Extremities the 
Cut we have of it in him, has all the Points cut off, 
which makes it differ quite from that which it other- 
Wiſe reſembles, as has been ſaid, viz. the Croſ-au- 
chor d. The ſame Upton tells us; this Croſs is call d 
Molendinaris, becauſe it bears the upper Grindſtone 
in ſuch manner that it declines either to the Right 
or to the Left; ſo denoting the giving to every one 
their due, without Fraud. This Croſs ought to be 
born in Arms by Judges, and ſuch as are plac'd over 
Juriſdictions; to the End that as the aforeſaid In- 
{trument directs the Grindſtone, ſo the Judges may 
be put in Mind to do Right to all Perſons. Gibbon 
calls it Ferrum nileudinarium in crucis modum diſpi- 
FUR, 

MONTANT is a Term us'd by French Heralds 
to expreſs rhe {ime as we do by the Moon in her 
Iacrement, that is, in her Increaſe, when ſhe al- 
way faces to the Right of the Eſcutcheon. 

MONTESA (Knights of the Order of) in 4- 
ragon, inſtituted by King James the Firlt of Aa- 
ge, Auue 1270, or thercabouts, endow'd with I 

the 


— — 
the a of the Templars, before difloly'd, lying 
n the Kingdom of Valencia, together with the 
Town and Caſtle of Monteſa, made the Scat of their 
Order; whence it took the Name; ſubject at firit 
o the Maſter of rhe Order of Calatrava, out of 
which extracted, and under the ſame Rule of Ci/te- 
ax. Afterwards by leave of Pope Benedict, or ra- 
ther the Ant ipope of that Name, they quitted them- 
elves of that Subjection, and in Token thereot 
hang d the Habit of Calatrava, which before they 
ud, to a Red Croſs upon their Breaſts ; ever ſince 
the Badge of rheir Order. 

MOON, tho' ſo bright to appearance, ſhe is 
known to borrow all her Light from the Sun, be- 
ing but as a Lookinglaſs that reflects the Light 
t receives. The Moon is the Hicroglypick of the 
Church, for Divines comparing JESUS CHRIST 
to the Sun, do compare the Church to the Moon, as 
rceiving all its Beauty and Splendor from him. 
She ſometimes is the Emblem of Eternity, for that 
vhen moſt declin'd ſhe renews again, and ſtill grows 
ſoung. As the Sun repreſents Solidity and Steadi- 
neſs of Judgment, ſo the Moon is us'd to ex- 
preſs Inconſtancy and Lightneſs, becauſe of its fre- 
quent Changes, for which Reaſon Solomon ſaid, 
Eccles. 27. That a Wiſe Man is coaſtaut as the 
Sun, but @ Tool as changeable as the Moon. No ſuch 
Thing as a full Moon is to be found in Coat-Ar- 
nour, but ſhe is always born either Increaſing or 
Decreaſing. The Moon Increaſing is the Symbol 
0: Nobility, and Increaſe. According to her di- 
jerle Apparitions the Moon has her diverſe Deno- 
nunations in Heraldry, as her [zcrement in her In- 
ceaſe; her Complement when ſhe is at ſull, tho' 
a has been ſaid, we have no Inſtance of her beiug 
born at full, her Decrement in her Waning, and her 
betriment in her Eclipſe. Jucreſaut is alſo the 
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ſame as the Moon in her Increment, that in her 
/ 


Increaſe. I'he Colour of the Moon is m̃ention'd 
in Blazon, either Proper, which is Argent, or elſe 
O-, or as ſhe is born, but thoſe two Metals repre- 
ſent her beſt, unleſs ſhe be in her Detriment, and 
is then Sable, but I find no Inſtance of any ſuch 
Bearing. | 

MORTAISE, cr Mortiſe, as our Carpenters and 
Joyners call it, is in Blazon, a ſquare Piece of 
Wood, with a ſquare Hole through it, which js 
properly tae Mortiſe, being to faſten another Picce 
into it. 

MORT' NE, is a Term Colombiere has, and ap- 
ply'd to a Lyon, ſignifying born Dead, but is Ram- 
pant, and the Term he ſays implies, that he has 
neither Tongue nor Teeth. nor Claws, which he 
ſays is born by Leon, an ancient Baron in Britam, 
as allo by Pontecroix an ancient and Noble Family 
in the ſame Province, to ſhow that the bearing is 
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not a mere Imagination, or Fancy. The Reaſon! n 
* . / . 

ſuppole of calling it Mirt ne, or born dead, is be- 

cauſe having neither Tongue, Teeth, nor Claws ii WW; 


is in dead State, having no Weapons to get, or 
tear its Prey, nor a Tongue to turn the Meat in 
his Mouth, which is a State of Death to a Beaſtot WW; 
Prey. Plate IV. Fig. 24 | =c 

MOT'1O, ſays the Dictienary of Guillim's Diſ- n 
play, is an Talian Word, fignitying Jm, tat b 
is, the Word, or Saying, nich Gentlemen carry | 
in a Scrol under (generally and ſometimes over) | 
their Arms. Cambden renders it in Latin by Ir 


ſeriptio. Some will have it Epigraphe; but tucre is WI 
nothing better than tlie two former, and Dictam. 1 
Of theſe Motto's, ſome allude to the Name ot the Wl 
Bearer, others to the Bearings, and fome to ver Wy 
ther; containing only ſome ſhort Sentence, either . 
Divine or Heroick, juſt as the Deviſer was diſposd. , 


Thus 
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Thus in the Dictionary, and in the Work itſelf as 
lows. Another Ornament there is externally 
mexd to Coat-Armour, and that is the Motto, or 
Word, which is the Invention, or Conceit of the 
parer, ſuccinctly and ſignificantly contriv'd (for 
he moſt part) in three or four Words, which are 
kt in ſome Scroll, or Compartiment, placed uſually 
it the foot of the Eſcutcheon ; and as it holdeth 
the loweſt Place, ſo it is the laſt in Blazoning. 
The Motto ſhould expreſs ſomething intended in 
he Atchievement, tho' Uſe has now recciv'd what- 
yer Fancy of the Deviſer ; and this Motto is of 
univerſal Uſe to all Gentry and Nobility of what 
Rank ſoever. The French Heralds obſerve, that tho 
Lie of Mortoes is extraordinary ancient, both ſacred 
ad profane Hiſtory turniſhing us with the Uſe of 
them. Our Anceſtors made choice of theſe Mzttves 
o expreſs their predominant Paſſions, either of 
Fiery, Love, or War, or upon ſome Adventure be- 
allen them ; and thoſe ſhort Expreſſions having had 
bme ſuch Original, have been made Hereditary in 
nany Families. Ot theſe it may not be diſagree- 
ile to give ſome few Inſtances: The Motto of the 
Royal Family of Bourbon is, Eſperance, Hope ; of 
the Royal Family of England, Dieu, & moa Droit, 
Cod and my Right; of the moit Noble Order of 
the Garter, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe; Shame be to 
tim that Evil Thinks ; of the Noble Houſe of El- 
lars in France, Fortis fortunam ſuperat, a brave Man 
prevails over Fortune; of the Dukes of Norfolk, So- 
la Virtus invicta, only Virtue is invincible ; of the 
Duke of Beaufort, Mutare vel timere ſperno, J ſcorn 
o change or fear; (a noble Expreſſion if truly ob- 
d); of the Duke of Bedford, Che ſari ſard; what 
vill be, will be; of the Duke of Devonſhire, Caverns 
% tutus, ſaſe in being cautious, this is an Alluſion 
o the Familigs Name of Cavengi/h; of the Du of 
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Dover, Forward, (a good Word if made good uſ Ut 
of); Dake ot Kingſton, Pie repone te, Reſt in Piety 
an alluſion to the Name of Pierepoint; of the Eat 
of Radnor, Quiz ſupra, The Things that are aboxe 
this alludes to the three Stars in his Arms; of the 
Earl of Scarborough, Murus æneus conſcientia fans, | 
good Conſcience is a Wall of Braſs , (excellently 05 
preſs'd, if as well obſervd) ; of the Earl of Abingtus 
Virins Ariete jortior, Virtue more preyalent tian 
Ram, alluding to the three Batrering-R+ms in the 
Arms; of the Earl of Cholmoudeley, "Caſſis tutiſin 
Virtis, Virtue is the ſafeſt Helmet, on account ct 
two Helmets in the Coat; of Forteſcue Lord Clint 
Forte ſcutum ſalus Ducum, a Strong Shield the (ate; 
of Commanders, alluding to the Name of Fortec 
But enough of them, tor they are all arbitriry 
ſometimes Families (as has been ſaid) have them 
hereditary, and deſcending from one to anctherl 
they ſeldom fit thoſe that receiv'd them from theirf 
Forefatners; others alſo take them at Pleaſure, tof 
flatter their own Vanity, not to ſuit them to them- 
ſelves, for in thoſe Caſes they might ſometimes} 
make unwelcome Diſcoveries. 

MOUND, is a Corruption of the French W ordf 
Moude, or the Latin, Mudus, the Worid, which it 
repreſcnts, being a Globe, encircled, and having af 
Croſs on the Top. Ir repreſents the Sor creign M! 
jeſty and Juriſdiction of Kings, and Gri/im's Dic 
play tells us, tliat by the Roundneſs of the Mound,f 
and the enſigning thereof with the Croſs, is ſignify d, 
that the Religion and Faith of CZRI5T ought to 
be recciv'd, and religiouſly embrac'd throughout his 
Dominions, which high Duty is reſiding in his ov v0 
Sovereign Power. ö 

MOUSSUE, is a Term in Celombiere, as Cr * 
Moufſue, being a Croſs rounded off at the Ends 
Plate IV. Fig. 26. fl } 
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4 MULLET, which ſome are apt to take for a 
du, in all likelihood is no other than the Rowel 
i 2 Spur, call d Molette in French, and by them 
od in Armoury, as with us, with only this Diffe- 
ence, that they allow of a Alolette of ſix Points, 
ind ſo blazon it, whereas a Mullet among us can 
ne but five Points, for if it have {ix Points, it is 
ten of neceffity to be a Star, whereas the French 
we Stars of five Points as well as Aſolettes of ix. 
Hence I conclude that the Mullet is no other than 
the Rowel of a Spur, and therefore is, or ought to 
be always pierc d, which a Star cannot be; Gibbon, 
ud Mackenzy are of this Opinion. Thus it is pro- 
rerly call d in Latin, Rotula calcaris, that is, the 
Rowel of a Spur; Mullets are us d in Arms either 
j Bearings, or as Ditierences of younger Families, 
nd generally taken by the fourth Son, and his De- 
ſendents. Plate IV. Fig. 27. 
MURAL- CROWN, or Garland, this was of 
Cold, being a Circle, and on it Battlements, like 
thoſe of a Wall, given to him that firſt mounted 
the Breach, or any ways was the firſt that broke 
no an Enemy's Town, which Honour was due ta 
the meaneſt Soldier as well as the greateſt Com- 
mander, it he could prove he had been the firſt thar 
enter d the Place. On the Circle of this Coronet 
there were Lyons engravd, to expreſs the undaun- 
ted Valour of the Bearer. Plate IV. Fig. 28. 
MURREY. See Sanguin. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT'S are the Symbols 
of Concord, of the Love and Union between Man 
and Wite, between Maſters and Servants, and be- 
tween Sovereigns and their Subjects, who all ac- 
erding together make a ſweet Harmony, which 
well maintain'd makes them all proſper, and when 
broken is the Ruin of them all. Theſe Inſtruments 
lo denote the Praiſe and Thankſgiving we owe 
| Sf to 
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to God for the Benefits we receive, as appears by 
King David's playing on ſeveral Inſtruments, The; 
are alſo the Symbols of Joy, of Health, and Pro 
ſperity, for which Reaſon the Daughters of $i, 
met Saul with variety of Inſtruments in their Hands 
rejoycing for tne Victory God had granted him oye 
his Enemies the Philiſtines., As for thoſe Inftruments 
which belong to War and Hunting, they ate the 
Hieroglypicks of Courage, and Sprightlineſs. The 
Trumpet and the Drum chear up fainting Hearts 
and animate the fearful, and the former of them i: 
the Emblem of Fame, which is always repreſente 
ſounding one. The Cornet and the Horn inſpire 
the very Dogs and Horſes with Eagerneſs to purſue 
their Game, and much more human Creatures whe 
engage in thoſe Sports. Various Sorts of theſe are 
us d in Coat-Armour, as may be ſeen under thei 
ſeveral Heads. 

MUSIMON, is a Creature mention'd in Gwlim' 
Diſplay, where it is ſaid to be a bigenerous Bea 
of unkindly Procreation, and ingender'd between: 
Goat and a Ram; like as the Tityrus is ingender( 
between a Sheep and a Buck Goat, as Up 
noteth. By whom this Creature is born I have nog 
found, and therefore thus much may ſuffice concern 
ing it. 
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AIAN T, from the Latin, Natare, to ſwim: 
All Fiſhes that are born tranſverſe, that is, 
xroſs the Eſcurcheon, muſt in Blazon be term'd 
Mam; becauſe that is their Poſture in the Water 
nen they ſwim, In Latin they may be call'd 
Nartes. The French uſe the ſame Term as we do, 
«rather, we had it of them. Plate V. Fig. 1. 
NAISSANT is a Form of Blazon peculiar to all 
ling Things that ſhall be found iſſuing out of the 
iat of ſome Ordinary, or common Charge, where- 
nit differs from 1ſuant, which denotes a living 
(rature ariſing out of the Bottom of any Ordinary 
Charge. Cuillim tells us, that Sir Henry Eame, 
Light of the moſt Noble Order of the Garter, at 
be firſt Inſtitution thereof, bore Or, out of the 
nalt of a Feſs Sable, a Demy Lyon Rampant naiſ- 
ut Gules, arm'd and langued Azure. Plate V. Fig. 2. 
NAVAL CROWN, or Garland, was of Gold, 
m d with the Heads and Sterns of Ships, or 
leys, as alſo Sails, &c. given to him that had 
n boarded an Enemy's Ship or Galley, and been 
hat means the occaſion that the ſame was taken, 
V. Fig. z. 
NEBULE, according to the French, or Nebuly, 
ome Engliſh frame the Word to our Language, 
coudy, that is, repreſenting Clouds, which is the 
duin Signification of the French Word. Some 
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thors have call'd it in Latin, Nebulatum, which 1 
not approv d of by others, becauſe Nebula ſignified 
a Miſt rather than a Cloud, and therefore th ey ud 
Nubilum, cloudy, from Nubes, a Cloud: And NIA 
Gibbon calls it Nubilatum, which ſeems to be tha 
propereſt. Plate V. Fig. 4. ] 

NISLEE,, the granny to Guillim writes this 


— 
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| der,) viz. D Or a la Croix anillee de Sable, that is 
| Or, a Crofs Moline Sable. And it is my Opinion 

they are one, not two Sorts of Crofles, but draw 
ſometimes broad, ſometimes ſlender; either througi 
the Ignorance, or Caprice of the Engraver. Bar 
Draught is in the Margin. So that Author, an 
the Draught he gives is exactly the ſame with the 
Croſs Moline, but Colombiere gives us ſufficent Rea 
ſon to diflent from him and to be convinc'd tha 
this is a different Croſs, his Words are theſe, DO 
a la Croix de Sable niſſte & ancree, being as much 1 


___ — — <—_ 


to ſay, anihilee, that is, annihilated, or ſo ſmall and 
flender, that it ſeems to be reduc d to Nothing 
According to this Deſcription, that ingenious Gen 
tleman gives us the Draught of this Croſs, and ſecm$ 
to be in the Right. Plate V. Fig. 5. 
NOBILITY was originally inkerent to Virtue 
which ennobled the Perſon that poſſeſs d it, what 
ſoever the Stock might be from which he was dQ} 
_ ſo that every Man's own good and virtuoufg 
ABions made him conſpicuous, not the Performan$ 
es of his Forefathers, which was a real * 8 
* | 5 4 WO i 
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Nobility, as peculiar to the Perſon that deſerv'd, 
nd not convey d by him to an ignominious Son or 
Grandſon, as is uſual in our Days, when many glo- 
y in being deſcended from Anceſtors, who would 
liſdain to own them, if they were now living. But 
zs all Things in this World arc ſubject to Viciſſi- 
wde, Nobility, which, as has been ſaid, was in 
its Original only Perſonal, is now become hercdita- 

and tranſmitted from Father to Son, which is 
xaftisd in all Nations. This Nobility is by Civi- 
ans defin'd, An illuſtrious Deſcent, and Conſpicuouſ- 
wſs of Anceſtors, with a Succeſſion of Arms, con- 
ferr'd on ſome one, (and by him to his Family) by 
the Prince, by the Law, or by Cuſtom, as a Re- 
ward of the good and virtuous Actions of him that 
perlorm d them. For as the Diſhonour of Crimes 
committed by any Perſon redounds to his Deſcen- 
dants, ſo the Reputation of the glorious Actions 
of Anceſtors deſcends to their Poſterity, who ought 
in reality to endeavour to outdo thoſe who have ſo 
caus d them to be reſpe&ed by others. This Sort 
of Nobility has its firſt Riſe in the Perſon that me- 
ited, and ſo is reputed to increaſe and advance the 
farther it goes on in the Courſe of Succeſſion from 
the firſt Founder. Warlike Exploits, and Litera- 
ture have been the proper and juſt Methods, for 
taiſing of Men above the common Sort, and above 
the Degree they were themſelves born in. Bur lat- 
ter Ages have produc'd too many Inſtances of Per- 
ſons moſt abject and ſordid, in all other reſpects, 
adyanc d to thoſe Degrees which the Nobility con- 
ts of, for their great Wealth, and that very often 
acquird by the moſt baſe Practices. Nor is 
that all, iliuſtrious Titles have been conferr'd only 
for ſerving great Men in ſuch ſandalous Employ- 
ments as are liable to ſevere Puniſhments in the 
meaner Sort. But to proceed in the Nature of trug 
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Nobility, the learned ſay there are three Sorts of it qual 
which are Divine, Worldly and Moral. The Divine z, th 
has reſpect to the Original of the Soul, which comes ente 
from Heaven; the Worldly regards Blood, and a N 
Genealogy of many Anceſtors; and the Moral re. WM gor! 
fers only to Virtue, which is to gain us Eſteen, Wl Eng! 
The Divine depends on the Power of God, the Hu- ing 
man on the good Fortune of our Birth, and the tion 
third on our own free Will. Did we duly conſider Ml and 
the great Conſequence of the firſt of them, we ſhould and 
leſs value the ſecond, and render ourſelves more ca- Deg 
pable of the third. In ſhort, Nobilty being the WW Kni 
greateſt Reward aſſign'd to Virtue, well deſerves WM bon 
to be eſteem d among the chiefeſt of Worldly Things, N N 
and thoſe who have it not ought to uſe their utmoſt and 
Endeavours to attain it. As for thoſe who are ſo Ml tis 
fortunate as to be deſcended from illuſtrions Fami- bon 
lies, it is their Duty to ſtrive to add to the Glory 2 i 


of their Anceſtors, by performing Noble Actions, 
and ſurpaſſing them, if poſſible, in Virtue, and Re- 
nown. In this Deſcription I have chiefly follow'd (o. 
lombiere. Glover gives us much the ſame Account, 
only he runs it out to a much greater Length, and 
deduces Nobility from the Beginning of the World 
in the firſt Patriarchs, from them among the Jeu, 
then he paſſes to the Greeks and ſo to the Romans, 
and, like the other, aſſigns three Sorts of Nobility, 8 
Heavenly, or Theological, Philoſophical and Poli- 
tical, being the ſame as above ſpoken of; but the 
Political he divides into Native and Dative. No- 
bility Native paſſes from the Father to the Son, 
who becomes Noble becauſe his Father was ſo; the 
Dative is acquir'd by ſome ſuch means as have been 


mentiond aboye. - Mn 
NOMBRIL POINT is the next below the Feſs WI K 
Point, or the very Center of the Eſcutcheon, ſup- WI *% 
poſing the ſame to be equally divided into two c- Y 


qual 
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qual Parts below the Feſs, for then the firſt of thoſe 
is the Nombri, and the loweſt the Baſe. Repre- 
ſented by the Letter F. in Plate I. Fig. 13. 

NOVA SCOTIA (Knights of the Order of) in 
Surtland, inſtituted by King James, the Firſt of 


England, and the Sixth of Scotland, for the Plant- 


ing of that Country by Scoriſh Colonies, in Imita- 


tion of the Baronets in England, for the Conqueſt 


and Planting of the Province of Ulſter in Ireland; 
and hereditary as well as the other; ſo that tho' a 


Degree of Honour, it is not properly an Order of 


Knighthood. Their Diſtinctive Mark was a Rib- 
bon of Orange Tawny. 

NOWED, is knotted, from the Latin Nodatus ; 
and denotes ſome Intricacy in the way of knotting, 
it is applicable to ſuch Tails of Creatures as are very 
long, and ſometimes repreſented in Coat-Armour, 
a5 if ty d up in a Knot. 
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AK, this Tree is ſaid to be the Emblem of 

Virtue and Strength, for which Reaſon the 
Romans made their Civic Crowns or Garlands of it, 
which were beſtow'd an ſuch as had ſav'd the Lite 
of a Citizen. Ir alſo repreſents Conſtancy and a 
long Life, as being ſteady and living longer than 
molt other Trees, and therefore the Scepters of 
Kings were anciently made of its Wood, as was 
tercules's Club, being the Repreſentation of Martial 
Virtue and of unconquerable Fame, The Family 
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250 OMB 888 
of Mcd bears, Or, on a Mount in Baſe an OA 
acorned Proper. 

OBSIDIONAL CROWN, or Garland, was made 
of Graſs, and given to him that had held out 2 
Siege, or caus'd it to be rais d, repulſing the Ene. 
my, and delivering the Place. So Fabius Maxim 
had no greater a Reward than this Crown for ha- 
ving deliverd the City of Rome from Hanibal, afte: 
the unfortunate Battle of Cannæ. Plate V. Fg. 6. 

OGRESSES. See Pellets. 

OLIVE GARLAND was given among the 
Greeks to thoſe who came off Vicorious at the 
Olympick Games, kept in Honour of Jupiter, at the 
Foot of Mount Ohmpus; but tho highly valu'd a 
mong thoſe People, this, and others like it, were 
only a Reward for Running, Wreſtling, or ſuch lik; 
Exerciſes, and therefore nothing to compare to the 
Martial Rewards among the Romans, who alſo gare 
this Crown to thoſe who had by their Wiſdom re- 
concil'd two Enemies. 

OLIVE-TREE is the Symbol of Peace, Concord, 
Obedience, and Meekneſs, for which Reaſon Virgil 
repreſented Numa Pompilius with an Olive-Branch 
in his Hand, to denote his Peaceable Reign. Tho 
this be not a Tree of Engliſh Growth, the Family 
of Roundel of Hutton Wanſley in Yorkſhire bears Or 1 
Feſs Gules, between three Olive Branches Proper. 

OMBRE DE CROLTS, ſays Colombiere, which is 
to be repreſented of the Colour of Smoke, ſo as to 
ſee through it. Being, as the Name expreſſes it, 
only the Shadow of a Croſs ; but he Names not any 
that bears it. 


OMBRE DE SOLEIL, a Shadow of the Sun, 


is when the Sun is born in Armoury, ſo that the 


Eyes, Noſe and Mouth, which are repreſented at 
other Times, do not appear, but there is à thin 
Colouring, that the Field can appear through it 
Plate V. Fig. 7. 5 ON. 
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ONDEE“. Se Wavy. 

ONGLE” is us'd in French to expreſs the Talons 
or Claws of Bird or Beaſt, when different in Colour 
from the Body; but Colombiere ſays it is more for 
Beaſts than Fouls. 

OR, the French Word ſignifying Gold, by which 
we alſo expreſs that Metal in Heraldry, and often 
repreſented by the Yellow Colour. In Engraving it 
is known by ſmall Pricks or Points all over the Field 
or Bearing, and is denoted by the Letter O. In La- 
tin it is called Aurum, and in Spaniſh, Oro. According 
to Guillim, the bright Yellow of Gold is compounded 
of much White and a little Red, as two Parts of 
White and one of Red ; and ſuch, ſays he, is the 
Worthineſs of this Colour, which reſembles Gold, 
that (as Chriſtine de Pue holdeth) none ought to bear 
the ſame in Arms, but Emperors and Kings, and 
ſuch as be of the Blood Royal, tho indeed it be in 
uſe more common. And as this Metal exceedeth all 
others in Value, Purity and Finencſs, ſo ought the 
Bearer (as much as in him lies) endeavour to ſur- 
paſs all others in Proweſs and Virtue. Of itſelf, 
lays Syfuanns Morgan, it betokeneth Wiſdom, Riches, 
and Elevation of Mind; with Red, to ſpend his 
Blood for the Riches and Welfare of his Country; 
with Azure, to be worthy of Matters of Truſt and 
Treaſure, to keep it for himſelf and others; with 
Sable, moſt Rich and Conftant in every Thing, with 
an amorous Mind ; with Vert, moſt joyful with 
the Riches of the World, and molt glittering and 
ſplendid in Louth. Colombiere proceeds farther and 
lays, Or in Armoury ſignifies Chriſt ian and Spiritual 
Virtues, Faith, Juſtice, Temperance, Charity, Meck- 
neſs, Clemency and Humility ; of worldly Virtues 
and Qualities, it denotes Nobility, Riches, Gene- 
rolity, Splendor, Love, Chivalry, Purity, Cleanneſs, 
Conſtancy, Solidity, Gravity, Joy, Prof e 
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long Life: Of Precious Stones it repreſents the 
Carbuncle, and according to ſome, the Topaz: Of 
the Planets, the Sun : Of the Elements, the Fire : 
Ot human Conſtitutions, the Sanguin : Of the Days 
of the Week, Sunday: Of the Months of the Year, 
July and Auguf? : Of the Trees, the Cypreſs, and 
ſome ſay the Laurel: Of Flowers, the Heliotropium: 
©t Fowls, the Cock, and Bird of Paradice: Of 
Beaſts, the Lion: And of Fiſhes, the Dolphin, 
Gold is Cordial, helps Digeſtion, comforts the 
Stomach, cheriſhes the Heart, and expels ill Hu- 
mours, and eſpecially Melancholy. In ſhort, Gold 
may be ſaid to have more Power than any other 
Thing, and to ſurpaſs all Simples in Virtue, and 
be above all Minerals, exceeding all the Arts of 
Magick, as being able to ſhake the Loyalty or Fi- 
delity of thoſe who have been truly thought Virtuous: 
Thoſe who bear Or in their Arms are moſt oblig d 
ro detend their Prince's Honour, Dominions and 
Pretenſions, and ſo to fight for them and their Coun- 
try to the laſt Drop of their Blood, which often 
gives a glorious Colour to their Arms, that will laſt 
as long as the World. We find in Spelman's Aſpib- 
gia, that the moſt ancient Shields of the Greeks were 
adorn'd with Gold; and that for the Gold they us d 
Alexander the Great's Soldiers were call'd Chryſo- 
aſpides. The Romans ſet up a Gold Shield for Clau- 
dius Auguſtus, becauſe he remov'd the moſt valiant 
Nation of the Goths from the Frontiers of the Em- 
pire. To what has been ſaid above of the Signif- 
cations of this Metal in Compoſition with Colours, 
Leigh adds, that with Purpure it denotes, a Friend 
to his Enemy; with Tenne, Patient in Trouble; 
with Sanguin, Truſteth and ſoon Deceiv'd. Much 
more is ſaid by the ſame Author in commendation ot 
this Metal in Armoury ; but as he is apt to be ever 
redundant in Words, we ſhall not dwell longer upon 
him. Plate V. Fig. 8. OR: 
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| ORDINARIES, of theſe rake the following Ac- 
count from Colomliere. The Chief, the Pale, the 
Bend, the Feſſe, the Bar, the Croſs, the Saltier, 
the Cheveron, the Bordure, and the Orl, are the 
ten Ordinaries, Which the ancient Heralds have 
call d Honourable, for ſeveral Reaſons. Firſt, Be- 
cauſe they have been us'd ever ſince Armoury has 
been practis'd, immediately after the Partitions. 
$ondly, For that being plac'd all together on the 
Eſcutcheon, Which repreſents Man's Body, they 
cover 1t entirely, and ſeem to put off and bear the 
moſt fatal Strokes that come from an Enemy's Hand; 
and furthermore, by reaſon that they denote tho 
Ornaments that are moſt neceſſary for noble and ge- 
nerous Gentlemen, therefore the ancicnt Kings and 
Heralds of Arms havegiven them that Name. The 
Chief repreſents the Helmet, the Wreath, the Chap- 
et, or Crown that covers the Head of thoſe who 
haye merited fuch Honour. The Pale repreſents 
his Lance or Spear; the Bend and Bar his Belt; 
the Feſſe his Scarfe ; the Croſs and Saltier his Sword; 
the Cheveron his Boots and Spurs; and the Bor4ure 
ind Orle repreſent his Coat of Mail. Some alſo 
have been of Opinion, that theſe Ordinaries have 
been call d Honourable, becauſe formerly, when 
battles and Ingagements were over, the King and 
Heralds of Arms, according to their Cuſtom, pre- 
ented to the King, or the General of the Army, 
that Perſon among all the Combatants, who had 
noſt ſignaliz d himſelf againſt the Enemy, who by 
lis Strength and Valour had contributed moſt to- 
vards gaining the Victory ; after which, the King 
ir the General, as a Reward for his Valour, enno- 
ded, and immediately gave him Coat-Armour con- 
bting of ſome of theſe Ordinaries; or it he was 2 
bentleman before, he alter'd his Arms, or added 


lome one of theſe Ordinaries to thoſe he had before, 
to 
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to increaſe the Marks of his Renown, and add 80 


the good fortune of his Birth a new Demonſtration 
and perſonal Character of his Virtue, which was very 
often granted upon the Spot, with the Blood that 
ifſu'd from his Wounds ; for tormerly, the true To. 
kens of Nobility were, as Marius ſaid, the Scars of 
Wounds receivd in the Wars: and Sertorius look d 
upon them as more honour: ble than the Crowns 
and other Military Rewards, becauſe a Man always 
carries them about him, without ever leaving chem 
at home. If the Gentleman was wounded on the 
Head, they gave him a Chief; if in the Legs he had 
a Cheveron ; and if his Sword and Armour was diſ- 
colour d with the Blood of Enemies, they gave him 
a Croſs or Bordure; and thus they, after a myſteri- 
ous manner, erected him an honourable Memo- 
rial of what he had done for his King, or Country, 
Some Perſons well vers'd in the Art of Blazon, and 
particularly the late Sieur de S. Moris, a Gentleman 
of Maſcon, who was extraordinary skillful in it, 
have attempted to increaſe the Number of Honour- 
able Ordinaries to twenty, adding to thoſe aboye 
mention d, the plain Quarter, the Giron, the Eſu- 
tcheon, the Cappe dexter and ſiniſter, enmenche dexter 
and ſiniſter, chauſſe dexter and ſiniſter, and the Point. 
Bur this being a new Conceit, without any Autho- 
rity to ſupport it, and the Figures rarely us, I 
ſhall not inſiſt upon them, bur leave it to the Ban- 
der to uſe them at his Pleaſure. Theſe Ho. der- 
able Ordinarics in French are call'd Pieces houira- 
bles. 

ORANGES, need no Explanation, but in Bla- 
zon this Name is given to all Roundles that are 
Tenne or Tawney, Which the French call Torteaix as 
well as all other Roundles, only expreſſing che Cor 
lour they are of. 


ORLF, 
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ORLE, ot which the Dijplay ſpeaks thus: The 
next in Rank of this Kind is the Orle, which is an 
Ordinary compos'd of a threefold Line, duplica- 
ted, admitting a tranſparency of the Field, through- 
out the Innermoſt Area, or Space therein inclos'd. 
Thus hath the Form of an Ineſcutcheon, but hath 
not che {olid Subſtance thereof, being eyermere void- 
ed. It is needleſs with the Diſplay to derive this 
Word from the Frexch, Oreiller, a Pillow, which it 
no way refembles; or with Mackenzy, from the 
Latin, Orula, a Border; ſince as the Dictionary 
truly obſerves Orle, in vulgar French, ſignifies a Sel- 
ridge, or Welt, ſo that to fetch it farther off is 
needleſs. In ſhort, the Oye, is no other than a 
Birdure, within the Shield, at ſome Diſtance from 
the Edges thereof. Several in Latin have given it 
the Name of Orula, which does not well expreſs it, 
forſamuch as Orula is the Diminutive of Ora, hich 
ſgnifies the Edge, or utmoſt Border of a Thing, 
whereas the Orle is within it. Uredus and Cambden 
have Limbus, Upton, Traf7us; and Mr. Gibbon, is for 
hying Limbus a latere ſcuti diſjunctus, to ſhew that 
it does not touch the Extremities of the Shield. 
Plate V. F. 9. 

IN OLE, that is, when Things are plac'd 
within the Eſcutcheon all about it, in the Nature 
of an Orle, near the Edges, and leaving the Field 
racant in the Middle, which Chiffetius and Gibbon 
both expreſs ad oram pofita. Plate V. Fig. 10. 

OUR LADY (Knights of the Order of) ſce 
Thiſtle. g 

OWLS are frequently born in Coat-Armour, tho 
generally look d upon as Birds of ill preſage. The 
Heathens dedicated the Owl to Minerva, and the 
Athenians took it for their Enſign, becauſe that 
Goddeſs was their Protectreſs, as alſo becauſe there 
vere very many {uch Birds in that Province. It ba 
| tile 
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OXE 
the Emblem of Prudence and Wiſdom. Ermine on 
a Canton Gules an Owl Or, born by the Name of 
Fowler of St. Thomas in Staffordſhire. The Emperor 
of the Tartars alſo bears Or, an Owl Sable. 

The OXE is one of the moſt ſerviceable Crea- 


tures to Man, as being of great Uſe for the Ploy, 
whilſt living, and excellent Food when kill'd. God 


* 


himſelf ſeems to have valu'd the Oxe, it being reckned | 


one of the moſt agreeable Sacrifices that were offer d 
to him among the Fews. The Egyptians were ſo 
fond of this Animal, as to make it one of their Gods 
by the Name of Apis, whom they Worſhipped un. 
der the Shape of an Oxe. This Beaſt is ſo tracta. 
ble that tho' it ſurpaſſes moſt others is Strength, 
yet it quietly ſubmits its Neck to the Yoak, and is 
led to Labour without any Difficulty, and there- 
fore it is the Emblem of Strength ſubdu'd, and 
brought under, for which Reaſon it is in Armou 

a proper Bearing for thoſe who have laid the Yoak 
upon the Necks of Fierce Nations; and as the Oxe 
alſo repreſents till'd Land, and Paſture, it may be 
inferr'd, that ſome of thoſe who took it for their 
Arms, did it to denote that they were Lords of 
Corn Fields, and Meadow. Under this Head may 
be compriz d Bulls and Cows, the Species being 
the ſame, the only difference between the two firlt 
is the Caſtration, and between the firſt and the laſt 
rhe Sex. There does not occur any Inſtance in Eng- 
land at preſent of this bearing, but in Hain the 
great Houle of Borgia, famous for having afforded 
Pope Alexander the Sixth, and the infamous Ceſar 
Borgia, whoſe Arms are Or, an Oxe Gules paſlaut 
on a Tuft of Earth Vere. The Family of Lopes al- 
fo in Spain, bears Azure, an Oxe couchant Or. In 
France there are likewiſe many Families of Note 
that bear the Oxe, or Parts of it, as alſo Bulls and 
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PALE, in French call'd Pal, is the honour 
able Ordinary, which ſtands perpendicular- 
|} upright in the Eſcutcheon, and divides it length- 
ys from the Top to the Bottom. It is call'd 
2, or according to us a Pale, becauſe it is like the 
Hliſades us d about Fortifications, and formerly 
vd for encloſing of Camps; for which Reaſon e- 
Soldier was oblig d to carry one and to fix it 
«cording as the Lines were drawn for the Security 
& the Camp. It is one of the ten honourable Or- 
lnarics and ſhould contain a third Part of the 
Field, The ſmall Pale is in Engliſh call'd a Pallet, 
ud in French, Vergette. Pales are often charg' 
with ſome Bearing, and there are of them of vari- 
ws Sorts, as Wavy, Crenelle, Faillis, Indented, Iu- 
rald, Invefed, and with moſt of the other Diſtin- 
cons uſual in Ordinaries. Upton, Chiffletius, and 
volt others in Latin, call it Palus. Uredus uſes alſo | 
bc Name of Vacerra. Plate V. Fig. 11. Wt! 
IN PALE, ſignifies Things born one above anc- . 
er in the Nature of a Pale, which Up: and o- 
ders in Latin call Palata; but Gibbon would rather 
50 Ic ſaid in palum collocata, ot palaii erdine dif bl 
ta. 1 
ALV, in French call'd Pale, or Pergette, is when N 
t Shield is divided into four or more equal Parts, 4 
Perpendicular Lines falling from the 'V'op to the ws 
8 f Bottom 
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Bottom of it. Many Latin Writers call this Scutun 


nnn. 


Palatum, and Baron has Palis Exaratus ; but Mr. . 
Gibbon is rather for Palus ſextuplex, or ſex Palos, and 1 
ſo of other Numbers. Plate V. Fig. 12. = 

PARTY PER PALE is a Field divided by one 11 
ſingle Line through the Middle from the Top to al 
the Bottom, which is the Nature of a Pale. This WW n 
the French expreſs by only the Word Party without ſo 
any Addition, for as much as among them it can- = 
not be apply'd to any other Sort of Partition. . © 

fletius in Latin has, abs ſummo bipartitum, and ſo has ſo 
Uredus ; but the latter alſo uſes ad perpendiculum li- Pa 
partitum ; and the Book of St. Alban's, Partitum ſ- 0 
cundum Longum. Plate V. Fig. 13. _ 

PALY BENDY, is when the Eſcutcheon is di- | 
vided by Lines perpendicular, which is Paly, and de 
then again by others Diagonal athwart thc Shield i | 
from the Dexter Side to the Siniſter, which is -, 
led Bendy. _ 

A PALLET, is nothing but a ſmall Pale, con e 
liſting of the one half of it in Breadth, and the * 
fore there are ſometimes ſeveral of them upon one and 
Shield. The French call it Vergetté, and when cher Tre 
are more than one, they ſay Yergerte of ſo rum F 
Pieces. The Latin Writers give it the Name of the 
Palus Minutus. f 

PALISSE,, is like a Range of Paliſſades bee A fes 
Fortification, and ſo repreſented on a Feſſe, rung = 
up a conſiderable length, and pointed at the T © 
with the Field appearing between them. Plate V wh 
Fig. 21. 

PALL, a Croſs Pall, is the Archiepiſcopal Or = ; 
nament ſent from Rome to Metroplitaus, made 0 8 
the Wool of White Lambs, which is doubtleſs tn The 
true Original of this Bearing. The greateſt Me. I 
are ſubject to Miſtakes, either wilful or accident = 


as plainly appears in the following AE 1 vit 
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Pall, given by the learned Mackenzy. This, ſays, he 
is calld a Shake-Fork with us, and ſhould not touch 
the Corners of the Eſcutcheon, it is born by Cun- 
uingham Earl of Glencairn. It relates to ſomething 
about His Majeſty's Stables, this being an Inſtru- 
ment whereby Hay is thrown up to Horſes ; and 
ſome, adds he, think it was given to that Family, 
as one of them might be Maſter of the Horſe to one 
of our Kings. Ir is ſtrange how ſo diſcreet a Per- 
ſon could pen down ſo extravagant a Notion, the 
Pall being ſo well known to be the Archiepiſcopal 
Ornament, which he brings down to a Dung-fork, 
without the leaſt Reſemblance. Plate V. Fig. 14. 

PALM-TREE is the Hieroglyphick of Victory, 
being ſaid ſtill to riſe the higher the greater Weight 
it bears. It is alſo the Emblem of Juſtice, becauſe 
it produces all its Fruit proportionable to its Leaves, 
and the Wood of it is leaſt ſubje& to Corruption; 
and by reaſon that it never loſes its Leaves, ſome 
will have 1t to repreſent Men conſtant, virtuous, 
and incorruptible. As England is a ſtranger to theſe 
Trees, they are not here us'd in Armoury. 

PALM is the Term to ſignify the broad Part of 
the Buck's Horn at the Top. 

PANTHER is a Beaſt ſaid to repreſent Fal- 
ſhood, Swiftneſs, and Inconſtancy, having the Fierce- 
neſs of all other Creatures put together, as rhe 
Name implies. The Scent of its Skin js alſo faid 
to attract all other Beaſts, but that they are fright- 
ed at the Sight of it, as having a Countenance fierce 
and ſparkling with Fury, and therefore to draw 
beaſts the nearer ſhe covers it with her two fore 
faws, and then eaſily ſeizes them. Theſe are the 
Things reported of it, the certainty whereof we are 
not to anſwer for. It is ſufficient that this Crea- 
ture is born in Arms, tho' not ſo frequently met 
vic as Lyons and Leopards. ; | 
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PAPAL- CROWN is like a deep Cap, or Mitre, 
of Cloth of Gold, encompaſs'd with three Coronets 
or Circles of Gold, adorn'd with Flowers, and all 
embelliſh d with precious Stones, and on the Top 
the Globe, and on it the Croſs. Plate V. Fig. 5 8 

PARTIE, or Party, fignifies in French divided, 
but their Heralds uſe it only to denote what we 
call Party, or Parted per Pale. and therefore the 
French in Blazon uſe the Word abſolutely without 
any Addition, becauſe in their Nation underſtood 
in no other Senſe. It is not fo with us, for we 
apply this Term ta all Partitions of the Shield, al- 

ways expreſſing the manner, as Party, or Parted per 
Croſs, per Chief, per Pale, per Feſs, per Bend dexter, 
per Bend ſiniſter, per Chevron, &c. now in regard that 
theſe Partitions are of ſuch uſe in Blazon, we will 
here give an account of them from Colombiere : It is to 
be believ'd, ſays he, that the firſt who took up Weapons 
againſt their Neighbours made uſe of defenfive, as 
well as offenſive Arms, and that there were conſe- 
quently Shields as well as Clubs, or Stayes. But 
when Men had fetch'd Iron and Steel out of the 
Bowels of the Earth, and learnt to make Swords 
and Battle-axcs, Javelins, Halberts, and other ſorts 
of mortal Inſtruments, there was then no approach- ? 
ing one another without Armour, Bucklers, Shields, 
and Targets, theſe they bore on their Left Arms o 
guard their Bodies, whilſt with the Weapons in the 
Right they endeavour'd to deſtroy their Enemies. 
Thus after Engagements their Shields appear d al 
flaſh'd, cut, and batter d with the Strokes they bad 
receivd on them, and thoſe who had been in the 
hotteſt of the Action, were known by the many 
Cuts and Bruiſes that appear'd on their Shields, as 
evident Proofs of their Courage and Reſolution, | 
which had carry'd them into the greateſt D] .. 
Theſe Tokens gaining them Eſteem and Rep: 93 | 
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among other People, they endeayour'd to preſerye 
mem, and in order to perpetuate, they caus d them 
to be painted on their Shields juſt as they had 
brought them out of the Battle, and thus tranſ- 
micted them to tneir Poſterity ; and thus they be- 
gan to become Arms and Marks of Honour to the 
future Family. Now, to the end that there might 
be ſome Metnod obſery'd in this Caſe, and that the 
uſe of ſuch honourable Tokens might not be abus'd, 
exery one taking them up according to his own 
Fancy, the Rulers of Nations and Generals of Ar- 
mics, commiſſion d certain old Knights, whoſe Va- 
lour, Worth, and Wiſdom were univerſally known, 
for them to grant ſuch Marks and Tokens to thoſe 
they thought worthy of them ; and in order thar 
they might proceed therein the more regularly, they 
gare Names to thoſe Cuts anſwerable to the nature 
of them, appointing four chief and principal Sorts 
from which all the others proceed ; which Sorts are 
Parti (in Engliſh, Party per Pale), Couppe (in Eugliſh, 
Party per eſſe), Tranche (in Engliſh, Party per Bend 
lter, and Tail (in Engliſh, Party per Bend ſiniſter). 
Per Pale is when the Shield had receiy'd a Cut down- 
right or perpendicular in the middle, from top to 
bottom. Per Feſſe, when the Cut had been acroſs 
the middle of the Shield from Side to Side. Per 
Bend dexter, when the Cut fell upon the upper Cor- 
ner of the Shield on the Right-hand, and deſcended 
:hwart to the oppoſite lower Corner. And, Per 
Bend ſiniſter, when the Cut had been on the Leſt 
upper Corner and came athwart to the oppoſite 
yer Corner. Theſe ſorts of Cuts which had fal- 
en on their Shields in Combats, they cauſed after- 
yards to be painted on them. The Germans, and 
particularly the Swiſs, have preſery'd theſe Arms 
wore other Nations, which have thonght to em- 
deliſn them by the addition a ſeveral Figures either 
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of Things animate or inanimate, which Things are 
indeed an Ornament, but do not render them more 
Honourable than the bare Partitions. From theſe 
four Partitions have proceeded ſo many other, of 
fuch various and extravagant Forms, that unleſ; a 
Man be extraordinary well vers'd in the Art of Bla- 
zon he muſt ſtudy long before he can make them 
out; and therefore theſe who deſire to be knowing 
in this Science muſt learn this particular Part tho- 
roughly before they proceed any farther. Thus (- 
lombiere. Upton, ſpeaking of theſe Partitions, calls 
Party per Pale, Arma partita in longitudine, or ſecn- 
dum longum, that is, Parted in Length ; and then 
proceeds to mention all the ſeveral Sorts, as Judey- 
ted, Ingrail d, &c. which need not be ſpoken of here, 
Party per Feſſe he terms, Arma partita ex tranſueſo, 
that is, Parted acroſs. Spelman in his Aſpilogia ſays 3 
thus, The preſent Diviſions of Eſcutheons were u- 
known in the Reign of the Emperor Theodsfires; and 
brought up in the Time of Charlemagne, or later; 
little us'd among the Engliſh in the Days of King 
Henry the Second ; but more frequently under King 
Edward the Third. The ere& or upright Section is 
call'd Palaris from its Reſemblance ; and two Coats 
are often entire on the Sides, the Husbands on the 
Right and the Wife's on the Left. The Section a- 
croſs being in the place of the Belt, is call'd Baltica, © 
in French, per Feſſe, cuts the Eſcutcheon from Side 
to Side at Right Angles. The oblique Section calld 
Diagonal, falling from either of the upper Angles to 
the other oppoſite to it, call'd in French, per Bend, © 
may be either from the Right or Left. He nent 
proceeds to deſcribe all other Partitions, Which 
would be too long to be here mention'd, as they 
are all ſpoken of under their particular Heads. 


PARTIE, | 
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PARTIE, according to the Freach Heralde, is 
what we call Party per Pale, and us'd in all Partiti- 
ans deſcending perpendicularly from the Top to the 
Bottom of the Shield, Engliſb Heralds uſe the Word 
in all ſorts of Diviſions, diſtinguiſhing them by the 
additional Woras, as Party per Pale, Party per Che- 
den, and ſo of any other. Baron in Latin renders 
it Partitus, and ſometimes in Palum, or Perpendicu- 
lwiter dilſeclus, whica is better, as denoting the 
manner ot the Partition. See Partitions. 

PARTITIONS, or Compartiments, as the French 
call them, as alſo Quarterings of the Eſcutcheon, 
according to the Number of Coats that are to be on 
it, are the ſeveral Diviſions made in it, when the 
Arms of ſeveral Families are born altogether by 
one, either on Account of Intermarriages, or other- 
wiſe. Of this Sort of Partitions Colombiere reckons 
up twelve. The firft call'd by the French only Par- 
5 but by the Engliſh Heralds Party per Pale; di- 


riding the Eſcutcheon, from Top to Bottom; 2. 


Party per Feſs, in French, Coupe, dividing the Fſcu- 
tcheon from Side to Side; 3. Party per Croſs, in 
French, Party & Coupe, dividing it into four Parts; 
4 Party of fix Pieces, in French, party d'un & coupe 
de Deux, is when it is divided into (ix Parts; 5. 
Party of eight, in French, party de trois & coup? d'un, 
is when divided into eight; 6. Party of ten, in 
French, Party de quatre & coupe d'un, is when divid- 
ed into ten; 7. Party of twelve, in French, party de 
ors & coupe de deux, is when divided into twelve; 
Party of ſixteen, in French, party de trois & conps 
lautret trois, or Ecartelle & Contreſcartelle, is when 
lirided into ſixteen; 9. Party of twenty, in French, 
party de quatre & coupe de trois, is When divided in- 
to twenty; 10. Party of thirty to, in French, par- 
de ſept & coupe de trois, is when divided into 
thirty two Parts, Theſe are the ſeveral Diviſions 
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as aſſign d by Colombiere, who is the moſt exact in 
them. Sylvanus Morgan mentions the Diviſions af. 
ter another manner; wiz. 1. Party per Croſs; 2. be 
Chief; 3. per Pale; 4. per Pale Inclave; 5. per Bad 
Dexter; 6. per Bend Siniſter; 7. per Cheverin; 8,1 
Barry bendy of eight Pieces; g. Paleways of fix Piecet; 
10. Barry of fix Pieces; 11. Barry of eight Piece; 
12. Bendy of fix; 13. Checky ; 14. Fufilly, or Loxengiʒ; 
15. Paly Bendy, or Bendy Lozengy ; 16. Barry Bei, | 
Lozengy, or Bend) Lozengy; 17. Gyronny; 18. Ba- 
19. Waved of fix Pieces; 
Of all which ſce 
more in particular under the ſeveral Terms they are 
Yet neither of theſe Authors men- 
tions all the Ways of parting Eſcutcheons in theſe 
their Summaries, tho' they take Notice of them 
in other Parts of their Works, for there is party er 
Saltier, party per Pile in point, and others that ſhall 8 


ry Lozengy counterchanged; 
20. Barry Nebule of fix Pieces. 


expreſs'd by. 


allo be deſcrib'd under their ſeveral Denominations. 


Theſe Partirions are us'd, as has been ſaid, for the 
bearing of ſo many Coats; and Colombiere tells us, 
that thirty two is the greateſt Number us'd in} 
France; but that the Engliſh and Germans, ſome- 
times extend to forty, as a Teſtimony of the Truth 
whereof, he ſays, he ſaw the Eſcutcheon ol the 
Earl of Leiceſter, Embaſſador extraordinary in France, 


in the Years 1639 and 1640, divided into that 
Number of forty; and ſome he affirms do go on to 


ſixty four ſeveral Coats; but that ſuch a Multitude 
rather make a Confuſion, than adds any Beauty ta 
the Eicutcheon, where ſuch great Variety is repte- 
ſented. Sir Milliam Dugdale, in his ancient Uſage 
in Bearing of Arms, is of the ſame Opinion, aud 
much blames the quartering of many Marks in one 


Coat, Shield, or Banner; becauſe thoſe Marks be- 


ing delign'd for Commanders to lead and be knovwny 
by, they ought to be apparent, plain and eaſy N | 


y 
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be diſcern'd, ſo that the Quartering of many toge- 
ther hinders the Uſe for which they were deſign ; 
becauſe wo Man can diſtinguiſh them at any Di- 
ſtance, and ignorant Perſons can make little of them 
near at hand; and to confirm his Aſſertion, he 
produces Inſtances of fatal Miſtakes that have hap- 
ned by Miſtakes in not plainly diſcerning the Coat- 
Armour. ; 

PASME' is the French Term to expreſs an Eagle 
grown ſo old, that ſhe is as it were become ſenſe- 
leſs, having almoſt loſt her Sight, and the Beak 
grown ſo thick and crooked, that having loſt the 
Uſe of it to cat or prey, ſhe ſtarves for Hunger, 
which thoſe who pretend to pry into the Nature 
of all Creatures tell us is a Death very frequent a- 
mong Eagles. 'The Term may be apply'd to other 
Birds of Prey. 

PASSANT, is a Lyon, or any other Creature 
paſſing or walking along leiſurely, which Chiffletius 
and Uredus in Latin call Gradiens & incedens, as do 
both Baron and Gibbon. Very many Families have 
-_ Paſſant in their Arms, and among them that 
of North bears, Azure, a Lyon paflant between 
three Flowers- de- lis Argent. Plate V. Fig. 16. 

PASSION, or Croſs of the Paſſion, ſo call'd, be- 
cauſe in Shape like that on which our Saviour 1s 
thought to have ſuffcr'd, that is, not croſſed in the 
Middle but ſomewhat below rhe Top, with Arms 
ſhort in proportion to the Length of the Shaft. 
Le Trophte dq Armes calls this Croſs, Croix haute; for 
which Reaſon Gibbon thinks it may be properly 
call'd in Latin, Crux longa, or Crux alta. Plate V. 
n | 
 PATEE, or Pattee, is proper to a Croſs, which 
is ſmall in the Center, and ſo goes on widening to 
the Ends, which are very broad, call'd in 7 atin, 
(x patula ad Scapos, or Patens, from which laſt 


Word 
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Word the Engliſh and French Word is certainly de. 
rivd, by reaſon of its ſpreading. Plate V. Fg. 18 
PATERNOSTREE, a Croſs Paternoſtrei, is that 
Which is made of Beads, and therefore is to be (, 
ſhaddow'd in drawing as to repreſent them; he. 
cauſe if not diſtinguiſh'd to ſhow the ſolid round 
they may be miſtaken for thoſe that are flat, which 
are call d Croſſes of Bezants, or of other ſuch 
Rounds. Plate V. Fig. 19. | 
PA'TONCE, a Croſs Patonce, is flory at the End; 
and differs from that which is ſo call'd, for ſo much 


as the latter does circumflex, and turn down like a 
Flower-de-Lis, this does extend and ſtretch to x | 

- 4 7 ; 
certain Patee form, as explain d by Sylvanus Morgan, | 


Colombiere in French calls it enhendes, 


PATRIARCHAL, a Croſs Patriarchal, isſocall', | 


becauſe the Shaft is twice croſs'd, the lower Arms 


being longer and the upper ſhorter, ſuch a Croſs be- | 
longing to Patriarchs, as the tripple Croſs is usd by | 
the Pope. Some French Heralds call it by that 
ſame Name, and others ſtile it Croix de Loreine, or | 
the Croſs of Lerrain, becauſe born by thoſe Dukes 
Mr. Gibbon in Latin calls it Crucem Partriarchalem, | 
or Crucem dupliem, i.e. duabus tranſverſis conſtantem | 
trabibus; but he omits to ſay, that the one is ſhorter | 


than the other. Plate V. Fig. 20, 
PAT TES are the Paws of any Beaſt. 
PAVILLION is in the Nature of a Tent, or 1 
real Tent, a Word borrow'd from the French, but 
the Pavillions as we generally repreſent them arc 
round at the Top, and ſometimes born in Coat- 
Armour; as we ſee in the Company of Merchant 
Taylors of London, whoſe Arms are Argent, a Tent 
Royal between two Parliament Robes, Gules, lind 
Ermin, on a Chief Azure, a Lyon paſſant Gardant 
Or. The Nobleſt inſtance of a Pavillion is about 
the Arms vf France, Which alone are pee in 
that 
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gat manner under a Pavillion that corers the Roy- 
| Crown, and itſelf again crown'd. The French 
Heralds ſay none but Emperors, and ſovereign Mo- 
rchs, who depend on none but God, may uſe this 
p;rillion entire and in all its Parts; but thoſe who 
ire Elective, or have any Dependance on the Em- 
feror; or any other King, muſt take off the Head 
o it, and reta in only the Curtains, reſembling the 
Mantles the Dukes cf Savoy, and of Lorain place 
behind their Arms. See Tent. 

PAW is the Eugliſb Word in common uſe, as well 
is in Heraldry, and ſhould certainly be moſt pro- 
rerly that of the Forerfoot cut off ſhort, whereas 
the Gambe is all the Leg. Lyons Paws are much 
uod, and among others by the Family of Frampton, 
whoſe Coat is, Sable, two Lyons Paws iſſuing from 
the dexter and ſiniſter Baſe Points, creed in form 
of a Chevron, Argent, armed Gulet. It is an Ob- 
frration that the Lyons Claws arc crook'd and ex- 
cceding hard, with which he rends his Prey, and 
therefore he keeps them very cautiouſly, never put- 
ting them out till he ſeizes the ſaid Prey, but draws 
them in at other Times when he walks, and runs, 
to fave them from wearing, as we ſee the Cats can 
coat their Pleaſure. Panthers and Leopards do rhc 
ſame, and perhaps other wild Beaſts. 

The PEACOCK, is the Emblem of a Proud 
Man, eſpecially when he ſtruts and admires his fine 
Feathers. He alſo repreſents Women that are over 
curious in their Dreſs, and coſtly Cloathing, for 
they are often like this Bird, which has nothing 
ine but the outſide. It was dedicated to Jun, as 
being the Goddeſs of Riches, which attract our 
Hearts, as the Peacock does our Eyes, The Pea- 
cock is ſo Proud that when he ſets up his Fan of 
Flumes, he admires his own Beauty, He diſplays 
his Feathers againſt the Rays of the Sun, that they 
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may glitter the more gloriouſſy. Argent, three Pex 
cocks in their Pride, Proper, are born by the Name 
of Powne, 
F EARL, being White, 1s us'd inſtead of Argent 
by thoſe who blazon the Arms of Great Men b 
Precious Stones inſtead of Colours and Metals, tho 
it be not a Precious Stone, as being found in O;: 
ſters, yet being of Value it is rang'd among them, 
That it has a Cordial Virtue, taken inwards, is al. 
Jow'd by all Phyſicians; for any other Qualities 
they are not worth obſerving, as being fictitious 
See Argent. 
PEGASUS is a winged Horſe. 
PEERS of France The Order of the Pairrie ot 
Twelve Peers, ſo call'd, Quaſi pares inter ſe; is ſaid 
to have been inſtituted by Charles the Great, in his 
Wars againſt the Saracens, ſix of theſe were of the 
Clergy. 1. Ihe Archbiſhop and Duke of Rhee; 
2. the Biſhop and Duke of Lam; 3. the Biſhop | 
and Duke of Langres; 4. the Biſhop and Earl of 
Beauvois; 5. the Biſhop and Earl of Noyor; 6. the 
Biſhop and Earl of Chalons. And fix others of the | 
temporaiity: 1. The Duke of Burgundy; 2. the 
Duke of Normandy; 3. Duke of Guienze ; 4. Earl of } 
Tholouſe; 5. Earl of Champagne; 6. Earl of Fla. 
ders. Theſe are the Perſons ſo much ſpoken of | 
in the Legends of the old French Writers, but fallly, | 
and upon no Ground. It being impoſſible that thoſe | 
ſhould be of the Foundation of Charles the Great, | 
in whoſe Time there were none of thoſe Dukes and 
Earls, except the Earl of Tholouſe only. Therefore 
with more Reaſon it may thus be concluded on, | 
that the twelve Peers were inſtituted by Charles the 
Great, tho' that Honour not by him appropriated | 
unto any particular Eſtates, and Titles; but left at 
large to be diſpos d of according to the perſonal | 
Merit of the beſt Deſervers; it being moſt certain, 


that, | 
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tt neither Rowland, nor Oliver, nor Duke Naimes, 
wr Ogier the Dane, had any of the Titles above 
neationed. But for the fixing this Dignity in the 
Medoms, and Earldoms aforenamed, it is ſaid by 
me, tO have been done by High Capet ; others re- 
reit to Lewis the Seventh, in whoſe Time all thoſe 
Nukes and Earls, were in Rerum natura. But by 
chomſocyer firſt ordain'd, the temporal Pairries are 
aint, and others of no definite Number, created 
the Kings, as they ſee Occaſion to gratity a 
xl Deſerver. Only at Coronations, and ſuch pub- 
ik Triumphs the Cuſtoms is, to chooſe ſome prin- 
pal Perſons out of the Nobility, to repreſent thoſe 
rmporal Peers, as at the Coronation of Lewis the 
Thirteenth, the Places of the temporal Pcers were 
wply'd by the Princes of Conde and Conty, the Earl 
of $0iſſons, the Dukes of Nevers, Elbeuf, and Ej- 
non: The Eccleſcaſtical Peers remaining as at 
rſt they were. So that tho' Charles the Great 
night deviſe this Order, and Inſtitute the twelve 
frſt Peers, as is commonly ſaid, yet was not that 
tigh Honour fix d in any of thoſe temporal Princes, 
til ſucceeding Times : but given to Men of ſeveral f 
Houſes, according to the King's Pleaſure, and their if 
Deſerts. 4 
PELLETS, call'd alſo Ogreſſes, and Gunſtones, 19 


_ 
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ne the peculiar Name Eugliſb Heralds alone give to wy 
the Roundles that are Black ; for the French call 4 
them Torteaux de Sable, and fo do other Nations; 1 
ad accordingly they may be call'd in Latin, Tortel- wil 
le at. | 
PENDANT), as to Eſcutcheons Pendant, now 1110 
aut of Uſe, it is to be obſerv'd, that before the In- 1:94 
on of n powder, Warriors engag'd upon equal | 
me With 8 is and Spears, as well in Battles, 
re 47.071S Were engag'd, as in fingle 
SOIT, ing te Lime of War. In thoſe Days 
there 
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there were many Romantick Knights, who to ſhg, 
their Valour in Time of Peace, undertcok Enter 
prizes as extravagant as thoſe of the fictitiou, 
Knights Errant, riding from Place to Place on 1 
other Buſineſs than to try their Strength and Dex 
terity, by challenging all that would engage then 
and this they pretended to do ſometimes for the 
Honour of their Country, and ſometimes for the 
fake of their Miſtrefles. A barbarous and unchriſti 
an Practice either way, and yet much cry d yp 
This was perform d either by reſorting to the Cours 
of Princes, and ſetting up a publick Challenge fx 
Juſts and Tourneaments, or elſe by poſting thems 
{elves upon ſome Bridge, or other Paſs, and there 
provoking all Men of Rank who came that Way to 
encounter with them. In order to it, they hung 
up their Shields with their Coat-Armour painted 
on them upon the next Trees, or Poles ſet up for that] 
Purpoſe. If it was a ſingle Knight that challeng'd, | 
the ſingle Paſſenger was to accept the Combat with- 


out farther Ceremony; but if the Challengers were - 
more in Number; they hung up all their Eſcu- Wi f 
tcheons, and the Traveller with his Spear touc!'d | 8 
that Eſcutcheon whoſe Owner he made choice af * 
to try his Strength with, that there miglit be no f. 
foul Play, the reſt being all Spectators. He who | 

had the Misfortune to be worſted was oblig d to y 
give the Conqueror ſome Gage, or Token of Ac- WM p 
knowledgement, to tell him his Name, and Coun- WW . 
try, and to obſerve the Conditions ſtipulated before , 
they engag d. This was the Original of Pendat WM 4 
Eſcuteheons, whether the Fables of Knights Errant 
had their Original from the Practice of theſe Knights, WM . 
or theſe Knight were ſo mad as to think to gain e 
Reputation by imitating thoſe imaginary mad Men. 


Many Inſtances might be eaſily produc'd, but they 
are not proper in this Place, and may be found in 
. ancien 
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ancient Hiſtorians, by thoſe who are willing to en- 
tertain themſelves with the Follies of thoſe Times. 
t js true the Juſts and Tourncaments were martial 
Exerciſes, often appointed by Princes to train up 
the Gentry to Feats of Arms, and therefore more 
tolerable than the other Enterprizes of private Per- 
ſons, being better regulated, and not ſo ſubje& to 
Miſchiet. However, both ways many Men loſt 
their Lives in them, without any Cauſe but the 
Vanity of thoſe Humours, many loſt Reputation, 
and ſeveral were diſabled, beſides that the Comba- 
tants being very often of different Countries, theſe 
Things ſerv'd only to breed and keep up Animoſi- 
ties between them. France aftords us a diſmal In- 
ſtance of the danger of thoſe Sports, where King 
Henry the Second of that Nation was kill'd in a 
Tournea ment, on the 29th of June 1559, by Gabriel 
Count de Montgomery, who then not ſuppos'd to have 
done it deſignedly, proy'd afterwards ſo obdurate 
e Rebel, that he gave ſufficient Cauſe to ſuſpect his 
Intentions. Be that as it will, the King dy'd miſe- 
rably, at that which was contriv'd for a Diverſion ; 
ſuch are the miſchievous Conſequences of playing 


with warlike Weapons, and making an Entertain- 


ment of thoſe Things which may accidentally prove 
fatal. 

PENONCLES are made of certain ſmall Pieces 
of Taffety, or Sarcenet, cut after the form of a 
Penon, wherewith Martial Men us'd formerly to 
adorn their Spears, or Lances. One Deſign of them 
was to ſtrike a Terror into the Enemy, by perſwa- 
ding them, at a diſtance, that thoſe who bore them 
vere more numerous than in reality they were; 
another uſe of them was, to guide and direct their 


= Party to them, being better ſcen than the bare 
taves. 
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PERCLOSE is that Part of the Garter that ix 


buckled and nowed, which detaineth and reſtraineth 


the Garter being entire, or howſoeyer dimidiated 
from Diſlolution, inaſmuch as the Buckle and inter- 
lacing thereof, and of the Pendant, are the chief 
Stay and Faſtning thereof, whether the ſame be 
whole, dimidiated, or howſoever. Or the Percloſe 
of three Demi-Garters nowed Azure, garniſh'd of 
the firſt, is the Coat-Armour of the Family of the 
Narboons. 

PERI is a French Word ſignifying Periſh'd, and 


in Blazon, that the Thing it is apply'd to wants 


ſome Part of it: Thus we ſee in Colombiere, Baſtin 


Peri, is that which in Engliſh we call a Baton, being 
the Mark of Baſtardy; for the Baſton in French, with- 
out this addition of Peri is taken for the third Part 
of a Bend ſiniſter in Breadth, but of the whole Length, 
from Side to Side. 

PERWINELE, this Herb has had the fortune to 
be pitch'd upon by the Inventors of the new Way of 
Blazon by Flowers and Herbs inſtead of Metals 
and Colours, to ſupply the Word Azure. I amnot 
Botaniſt enough to aſſign the Reaſon, nor is it much 
Matter, ſince this Method has been exploded, let 
the Inventor of the Proje& be accountable for it, 
See Azure. 

A PHEON is no other than the barb'd Head of 
a Dart, or it might be of any other Weapon. That 
is call'd Barb'd which was made in the nature of a 
Fiſhhook, ſo that when it had enter'd the Fleſh it 
could not be drawn out again without enlarging 
the Wound by Inciſion, becauſe the Tangs being in 
would otherwiſe tear all before them. The French 
call this Fer de dard, or Fer de javelot, which is the 
proper Name, as expreſſing the Thing without am- 
biguity. Whence the Engliſh had this barvarous 
Word J have not read, nor has it any reſembles 
| I 
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zich Things of the like nature in thoſe Languages 
late any knowledge of; but in Latix It is called 
yum jaculi, the Head of a Dart. 

PIERCED is when any Ordinary is perforated, 
« fruck through, that is, has, as it were, a Hole 
nit; and this Piercing muſt be particularly ex- 
mils d as to its Shape: Thus, if a Croſs have a 
hure Hole, or Perforation in the Center, it is 
hon d, Square pierced, Which is more proper than 
ſurterly pierced, as Leigh expreſſes it; and accor- 
augly the French call it, Percte en quarré. Gibbon 
n Latin calls it, Quadrate, or Teſſelatim in centro, 
ky in umbilico evacuata, penetrata five percuſſa. Up- 
, without any Diſtinction, calls ſuch a Croſs, 
Mfratam, and ſays, ſome call'd it, Scaccatam, or 
(lquer d, Which he, with good Reaſon, condemns, 
kcauſe, ſays he, a Croſs cannot be call'd Chequer d 
it haye leſs than fourſuch Perforations. When the 
Hole, or Perforation is round, it muſt be expreſs'd, 
Round pierced ; which Gibbon in Latin calls Perfora- 
m, becauſe all Holes made with Piercers, or Au- 
ars are round. If the Hole in the Center be in the 
ape of a Lozenge, it is expreſs d, Pierced Lozange- 
d, and in Latin, Ad modum Rhombuli, in corde 
fie umbilico percuſſam, penetratam five evacuatam. It 
to be obſeryd, that all Perforations, or places 
o pierc d muſt of neceſſity be of the Colour of the 
feld, becauſe the piercing implies the ſhowing of 
de ſame, that is, under the Ordinary, or Bearing; 
ut when ſuch Figures appear on the Center of the 
Gols, c. of another Colour, then ſuch Croſs can- 
vt be ſuppos d to be pierc'd, but that Figure on 
tis a Charge and muſt be ſo blazon d; and ſo in 
latin muſt ſay, Tiſſela, or Quadra, for a Square, 
wulo for a Round, and Rhombr:lo impreſſam, for a 
laenge, that is, the Croſs, c. chargd with a 
ure, Round, or a Loꝛenge, ot ſuch 2 Colour or 
etal T Ee 
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PERCLOSE is that Part of the Garter that is 
buckled and nowed, which detaineth and reſtraineth 
the Garter being entire, or howſoeyer dimidiated 
from Diſlolution, inaſmuch as the Buckle and inter- 
lacing thereof, and of the Pendant, are the chief 
Stay and Faſtning thereof, whether the ſame be 
whole, dimidiated, or howſoever. Or the Percloſe 
ot three Demi-Garters nowed Azure, garniſh'd of 
the firſt, is the Coat- Armour of the Family of the 
Narboons. 

PERI is a French Word ſignifying Periſh'd, and 
in Blazon, that the Thing it is apply'd to wants 
ſome Part of it: Thus we ſee in Colombiere, Baſton 
Peri, is that which in Engliſh we call a Baton, being 
the Mark of Baſtardy; for the Baſton in French, with- 
out this addition of Peri is taken for the third Part 
of a Bend ſiniſter in Breadth, but of the whole Length, 
from Side to Side. 

PER WINEKLE, this Herb has had the fortune to 
be pitch'd upon by the Inventors of the new Way of 
Blazon by Flowers and Herbs inſtead of Metals 
and Colours, to ſupply the Word Azure. I amnot 
Botaniſt enough to aſſign the Reaſon, nor is it much 
Matter, ſince this Method has been exploded, let 
the Inventor of the Project be accountable for it. 
See Azure. 

A PHEON is no other than the barb'd Head of 
a Dart, or it might be of any other Weapon. Thar 
is call'd Barb'd which was made in the nature of a 
Fiſhhook, ſo that when it had enter'd the Fleſh it 
could not be drawn out again without enlarging 
the Wound by Inciſion, becauſe the Tangs being in 
would otherwiſe tear all before them. The French 
call this Fer de dard, or Fer de javelot, which is the 
proper Name, as expreſſing the Thing without am- 
biguity. Whence the Exglih had this barvarous 


Word I have not read, nor has it any n 
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© Things of the like nature in thoſe Languages 
[have any knowledge of; but in Latin It is called 
Frum jaculi, the Head of a Dart. 


PIERCED is when any Ordinary is perforated, 


r ffruck through, that is, has, as it were, a Hole 
nit; and this Piercing muſt be particularly ex- 
mals d as to its Shape: Thus, if a Croſs have a 
quare Hole, or Perforation in the Center, it is 
ton d, Square pierced, which is more proper than 
Prarterly pierced, as Leigh expreſſes it; and accor- 
angly the French call it, Percte en quarré. Gibbon 
n Latin calls it, Quadrate, or Teſſelatim in centro, 
ly in umbilico evacuata, penetrata five percuſſa. Up- 
x, without any Diſtinction, calls ſuch a Croſs, 
foratam, and ſays, ſome call'd it, Scaccatam, or 
(kquer d, which he, with good Reaſon, condemns, 
kecauſe, ſays he, a Croſs cannot be call'd Chequer d 
it have leſs than four ſuch Perforations. When the 
Hole, or Perforat ion is round, it muſt be expreſs'd, 
Rnd pierced ; which Gibbon in Latin calls Perfora- 
um, becauſe all Holes made with Piercers, or Au- 
ars are round. If the Hole in the Center be in the 
ape of a Lozenge, it is expreſs'd, Pierced Lozange- 
xs, and in Latin, Ad modum Rhombuli, in corde 
fre umbilico percuſſam, penetratam five evacuatam. It 
to be obſery d, that all Perforations, or places 
o pierc d muſt of neceſſity be of the Colour of the 
field, becauſe the piercing implies the ſhowing of 
ne ſame, that is, under the Ordinary, or Bearing; 
vt when ſuch Figures appear on the Center of the 
ls, Oc. of another Colour, then ſuch Croſs can- 
nt be ſuppos'd to be pierc'd, but that Figure on 
bis a Charge and muſt be ſo blazon'd ; and fo in 
latin muſt {ay, Tiſſela, or Quadra, for a Square, 
wulo for a Round, and Rhombr:lo impreſſam, for 2 
Laenge, that is, the Croſs, Cc. chargd with a 
Ware, Round, or a Lozenge, oc ſuch a Colour or 
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PILLA the Hieroglyphicks of Fortitude 3, 
Conſtancy, were erected for divers Ends and pur 
poſes ; ſometimes to limit the Bounds of the Pot 
ſeſſions of People that bordered upon one anotlier 
ſometimes in remembrance of Vows made, az that 
which was erected by Jacob at Bethel; tometine; 
for Ornament, as thoſe of the Temple?: ſometimes 
as Teſtimonies of Covenants, as that which was 
creed by Jacob for a Memorial between him and 
Laban; ſometimes for Monuments to extol the Val 
lour, Worth, and Merits of well-deſerving Men, 4s 
thoſe that were decreed by the Senate and Pope 
of Rome to Men of ſpecial Deſert and apvroy'd Vir 
tue; and ſometimes they were ſet up for Preſerr; 
tion of Names of Families from Oblivion: of uhich 
ſort is that montion d 2 Sam. xviii. 18. Now AU alu 
in his life-time had taken and reared up for himſel 
Pillar, which is in the King's Dale; for he ſaid, Ia 
no Son to keep my Name in remembrance : And he cal 
the Pillar after his own Name, and it is called unto t\M 
Day, Abſalom's Pillar. The Family of Myntur bears 
Or, a Pillar Sable, enwrapped with an Adder Argen 
Guillim's Diſplay, p. 308. N 

PINE, or Firr-Garland belong d to them thadf 
gain'd the Prize at the Nhmian Games, ſo cali 
from the Ithmus of Corinth, where they were kepl 
every five Years in Honour of Neptune, aud in Meg 
mory of Melizertes, who having been brought ag 
ſhore out of the Sea by a Dolphin, inſtituted theſq 
Sports. | a 
PINE-TREE, chis Tree is look'd upon as the 
Emblem of Death, becauſe being once cut it ner 
ſprouts again. Beſides, it is extraordinary Bitter 
and reputed to kill any other Plant that joins to ig 
Argent on a Mount in Baſe, a Pine-Apple Ira] 
ſruited Proper, by the Name of Pine. So that ti 
Cq@art ſcems to be an alluſion to the Name. 1 
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PLAIN, it is an Axiom in Heraldry, that the 
liner the Coat rhe nearer to Antiquity. Thoſe 
e Plain Coats which are leaſt encumber'd with 
bundance of Figures, and which have nothing in 
hem but What is natural; and as the Source of a 
Rixer, tho' ever fo ſmall, is the nobleſt Part of it, 
tw ithſtanding the ſame by running far be grown 
Great ; ſo the firſt Arms given to virtuous Perſons 
$s a diſtinctive Mark, or perpetual Character of 
tieir Nobility, are nobler than thoſe that have ma- 
charges; becauſe they are more agreeable to the 
MJ ture of Things; and it is a Maxim in Heraldry, 
dit he who bears leaſt is moſt. Hence a modern 
Jl Author, well skill'd in Heraldry, has not doubted 
oy, That tho' the full charg'd Coats of noted 
= ons repreſenting their many brave Actions be 
vo Noble, yet the firſt and plain Coats are more 
Noble than the moſt Noble, as being more ancient 
lll id therefore the more rare. 

A PLATE is a round flat Piece of Silver with- 
cut any Impreſſion, but as it were form'd ready to 
receive it, the Term us'd only by Engliſh Heralds ; 
jor in other Nations they are known by the Name 
a Bezants Argent, as thoſe we call Bexants among 


them have the addition of Or. In Latin it is ren- 


Grd, Nummus Bizantii argenteus, as repreſenting 
e Silrer Coin of Bixantium, or Conſtantinople, 
= PLOYE', a Frexch Term ſignifying a Thing to 
Jl: bow'd, or bent, as Colombicre gives us a Chevron 
ple, the Lines that compoſe it being Sections of 
Licles, inſtead of the ſtrait Lines it is uſually 
rm d with. 

POINTS, the Points of an Eſcutcheon are the 
kreral diflerent Parts of it, denoting the local Po- 
tions of any Figure. There are nine principal 
Points in any Eſcutcheon, as ſet down in the Fi- 
gure Plate I. A.ſhows the Dexter Chief. B. the 
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preciſe Middle Chief. C. the Siniſter Chief. D. the 
Honour Point. E. the Feſſe Point, call'd alſo the Cen- 

nter. F. the Nombril Point, that is, the Navel Point. o 
G. the DexterBaſe. H. the Siniſter Baſe. I. the pre- g 
ciſe Middle Baſe, Ot theſe ſeveral Points Columline! {gt 
gives the following Account. I find theſe Points ty , 
have been well diſpos d by ancient Heralds, for as a1 se 
the ſeveral Bearings plac'd in an Eſcutcheon of M” © 
Arms, arc as many Types and Figures repreſenting f dear 
the commendable Actions of the Perſon that 18 er 
ennobled; ſo the Eſcutcheon itſelf repreſent the Lom 
Body of the Man that perform'd them, and the WM” ; 
Points, or Parts fignify'd by thoſe Letters, denote 
the principal Parts of the ſaid Body, A, B, C. 
which mark out the three Points of the Chief, ic-$ 
prefent the Head of a Man, in which, the Senſc, 
the Memory, and the Judgment reſide. D. repre-f 
ſents a Man's Neck, and is call'd the Honour Point, 
foraſmuch as Kings and Princes deſigning to reward 
and honour Virtue, are wont to give them Gold E 
Chains, or ſet with precious Stones, with Medals 8 
of their Effigies, or Devices, or elſe make them 
Knights of their Orders, and their Companions in 
War, and put about their Necks the Collars be-“ 
longing to the fame, to oblige them to be as itY 
were glorious Slaves in Chains of Honour. E. de-] 
notes the Heart of Man; for as it is the Center 
of his Body, and the Mathematical Point, from 
which all the Lines are deriv'd that give him Lite, 
the ſame Heart in a virtuous Man is the moſt ex- 
quiſite and conſiderable Part, foraſmuch as Cour ge 
and Generotity reſide in it, thoſe being the nece- 
fary Qualifications for gaining of Honour, and pre- 
ſerving the Fame that has been acquir d. F. repre-$ 
ſents the Navel, which is the Place by which ve} 
receiy d our Nouriſhment in our Mother's Womb, 
and which is plac d before, to ſhow that it ve - 
ch 
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e to be valud, we muſt receive the Nouriſhment 
{ Virtue, and turn our Backs upon Vice, as upon 
t moſt pernicious Enemies. G. repreſents the 
tight Side, or Flank, which is the moſt honour- 
dle, as being the Part of Man moſt expos'd to 
anger, and Which he uſually exroſes to all Perils 
p cover the reſt of his Body, and particularly the 
fart, to Which it ſerves as a Blwark, for which 
Reaſon left-handed Perſons are ſooner kill'd in ſingle 
(ombats, as expoling that Part where the Heart 
is, defenceleſs. H. ſhows the Left Side or Flank, 
nd I, repreſents the Legs which are an Emblem of 
e Conſtancy and Steadineſs he his to Practice 
won all T'1rns of Fortune. 

A POINT is an Ordinary ſomething like to a 
File, and riſing out of the Baſe, by the French 
xckoned among the twelve Honourable Pieces, in 
Latin ſometimes nam'd Cſpis. Bur the Point is 
ut conſin d to the Baſe, for when it proceeds from 
hence it is call'd a Point in Point. Sometimes it 
omes from the Sides of the Eſcuteheon, and is then 
ald a Point dexter, or ſiniſter, according to its Po- 
tion. Point Champain, or Point Champion Tenne, 
int parted Tenne, plain Point Sanguine, Point in Point 
lagain, are by Leigh, Guillim, Columbiere, and many 
chers reckonedamong the Abatements o Hondas, 
r Marks of Diſgrace for baſe Actions. In Point 15 
hen Swords, Piles, &c. are ſo born as reſembling 
e Point of a Pile, that is that the Points of thoſe 
ſharp bearings almoſt come to meet in the Baſe ot 
le Eſcutcheon. 

POINTES, Croix a ſeize Points, Guilim ſays is 
i French Bearing, which he never ſaw, except in 
ne Coat of Melix, in Baroit's Art Heraldique, where | 
ie Blazons it, Azure à la Croix a ſeize pointes dq Ar- | 
t. This has four Points at each Extremity, but 
Umbiere gives us a Croſs with three Points at each 
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Extremity, and calls it, Croix fourchee de trois Poinl 
chaque bout; and ſo the former may be {aid fourch 
de quatre Points chaque bout. Plate V. Fig. 22, | 

POINTED, a Croſs pointed, is that Which had 
the Extremities turn'd off into Points by firaid 
Lines, Colombiere calls it aiguiſce, or eguiſee, which 
is all that occurs to ſay of it. Plate I. Fig. 1. 

POMEITS, are Green Roundles us'd in Blazon, 
call'd only by Exgliſß Heralds, who will hars nd bei 
Colours of the Roundels to be ſignity d by the (cM 
veral Names given them, whereas the French and a 


other Nations have no ſuch Practice, but expre(gl na 
the Colour of every Roundel, and call theſe 7,,M li 
teaux Vert; what theſe denote I do not find, nol di 
any Derivation of the Word, unleſs we bring it ca 
from Pome, in French, an Apple, which being Green t 
may be repreſented. 1 

POMMEE, a Croſs pommillee according to Leh 


by Peacham, Pomme, Bourdonnee, or Pomettee ; by Br! 
ra, Baron and Trophee d Arms, who alſo adds of one 
two, or three Pieces, meaning Knobs; all which 
Terms ſignify the ſame, being deriv'd from the 
French, Pomme, an Apple, and for the third, Bourdin 
fignifies a Pilgrim's Staff, which is always depicted 
with ſuch a Knob at the Top, and I ſuppoſe might? 
give Birth to that Term. The firſt Draught is 
according to Leigh; but Bara cloſeth up his Croſs 
and placeth his Pome] thereon, Baron hath ſimply 
Crux globata ; but Gibbon, who is generally very par-? 
ticular, hath for the firſt, Crucem ad fiugulos eus ter- 
minos in globulum definentem ; and for the ſecond, Crucem 
ad cujus unamquamque extremitatem linea adumbrante 
clauſam globulus apponitur, or linea mediante. Plate 
V. Fig. 23. 

POMMET TEE, a Croſs Pommettèe is certainly 
the ſame above call'd Pommee and Pommelee, being 
a Croſs with a Ball at each End, from the French," 
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pomme, an Apple, and I am apt to believe, as it i3 
French it ſhould be pommettee ald not pommelice, but 
that the latter may have crept in among us by 
Mitiake in tranſcribing. If there be more than one 
Ball at each End of the Croſs it muſt be blazon'd 
poninettte of two or three Pieces, or as many as they 
are. Plate V. Fig. 23. | 

POPE is the ſupreme Dignity in the Church, 
being the Head Biſhop and as it were ſole Monarch 
in Spirituals among Roman Catholicks, through- 
out the whole World. He is choſen by the Cardi- 
nals, and his See has always been at Rome, whence 
his Orders, by the Name of Briefs, and Bulls are 
diſpers'd through the Univerſe. The Bulls arc fo 
call'd from Bulla a great leaden Seal hanging to 
them. This may ſuffice concerning him, as being 
ſufficiently known, and yet the Controverſies about 
his Authority are Endleſs, and therefore it is need- 
leſs to ſay any more of him. 

PORCUPINE (Knights of the Order of the) in 
France. Lewis of France, ſecond Son to Charles the 
Fifth, King of France, and Duke of Orleans, in the 
Year 1394. to honour the Birth of his eldeſt Son 
Charles, inſtituted this Order of the Porcupine, 
which he had before choſen for his Device There 
were to be but twenty five Knights of this Order, 
including the Chief or Sovereign. The Habit of 
the Order was a long looſe Caſſock of a Violet Co- 
lour, and over it a Cloak of the ſame colour'd Vel- 
ret, lin'd, as is the Mantelet and Hood, with Car- 
nation Sattin. Over all the Collar of the Order, 
which was like a Wreath of Chains of Gold, at 
the End of which hung a Porcupine of pure Gold, 
upon à riſing Hill of Graſs and Flowers. This 
Order I fuppoſe was not long liv'd, or at le:{t not 
made much Account of, for I find no more ot it. 
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POR TATE, a Cyoſs-Portare, is ſo call'd, becauſa 
it does not ſtand upright as generally all Croſſes do, 
but lies athwart the Eſcutcheon in Bend, as if j- 
were carry'd on a Man's Shoulder, and Columbia, 
tells us, it is by ſeme call'd portee, that is, carricd, 
becauſe when our Saviour went to ſuffer Death for 
our Salvation, he was oblig'd by the Jews to carry 
his Croſs, which is alway thus repreſented ſtoop- 
ing and inclin'd after this manner. Gibbon deſcribes 
it, Crucem longam T portatam, which is in Englih, 3 
long Croſs T portate, or oblique diſpos'd. Plate V. 
Fig. 24. 

PORTGLAIVE, or Sword-Bearers, (Knights of 
the Order of the) in Poland, in Latin call'd Enſiferi. 
This Order was confirm'd by Pope Innocent III. and 
by him ſent into Livonia, to defend the Preachers 
ot the Goſpel againſt rhe Infidels, at the firſt Con- 
verſion of that Country. Being too weak to effect 
that Buſineſs, they united themſelves with the Teu- 
renick, or Marian Knights, by the Pope's Authority, 
and inſtead of Knights of the Sword, are call'd Knights 
of the Croſs. They ſeperated again in the Time of 
Univus, their Great Maſter, Anno 1541, the Marian 
Knights being then diſpoſſeſs'd of Pruſſia, and the 
Portglaives going into Lnther's Opinions, ſoon 
dwindled away, for in the Year 1557, they fell out 
with the Biſhop of Riga, of the Houſe of Branden- 
burg, becauſe he would not imbrace their Notions; 
and he, to ſecure his own Eſtate, put Riga into the 
Hands of the Polanders. Afterwards the Knights 
having moſt of Livonia taken from them by the 
Mu ſcovites, put themſelves under the Protection ot 
Sigiſmund Auguſtus, King of Poland, Anno 1559, but 
William of Furſtemburg, their Great Maſter, being 
betray'd by his own Mercenaries, into the Hands ot 
the Muſcovites, Got hard his Succeſſor following the 
Example of Albert, the Great Maſter of Pruſ/a, 
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tranſacted with the aforeſaid Sigiſmund for the whole 
Fltate, which he ſurrender'd to his Uſe in the Caſtle 
of Riga, March 5. 1562, together with his Croſs, the 
Seal of the Order, the Charters and Grants of the 
ſereral Popes and Emperors, which concern'd the 
ame; as alſo the Keys of the City and Caſtle of 


Riga, the Office of Great Maſter, the Rights of 


Coinage, and all the Powers and Privileges apper- 
taining to it; receiving back again from Raterivil, 
the King's Commiſſioner, the Dukedom of Courland, 
to him and his Heirs for ever. 


POSE”, is a French Term, ſignifying a Lyon, 


Horſe, or other Beaſt ſtanding ſtill, with all tour 
Feet on the Ground, to denote thereby that it is 
not in a moving Poſture. Plate V. Fig. 25. 
POTANCE. Colombiere tells us, that the Bi- 
ſhop of Chamin in Germany, bears, D' Azure a une 
putance d Or, cramponee a dextre du haut, & potances 
a ſenextre vers le milieu du fuſt. That is, Azure, a 
Gallows Or, cramponed on the Dexter Side above, 
and potancee on the Siniſter towards the Middle. 
The Croſs is like a J. the Traverſe ſtand ing on the 
rery Top, from the Dexter, or Right ſide whercot 
hangs down a ſquare Piece, which is what he 
calls cramponne; and about the Middle of the Shaft 
juts out on the Siniſter or Left ſide another ſhort 
Croſs of the ſame Figure, ſignify'd by potancee. 
Plate V. Fig. 26. $7 
POTENT, a Croſs Potent, of this the Dictionary 
to Guillim ſays thus, A Croſs Baton, according to 
Leigh, but Bara and the French generally term it 
Pitencee, as do the Engliß now from them, a Croſs 
Potent, by reaſon of the Reſemblance its Extremi- 
ties bear to the Head of a Crutch. Chifletius has 
"Tux pedata, from Pedum, a Shepherds Crook, or 
Staff, or indeed any walking Staff. Uredus has Fa- 
ſilulata Crux, but as Gillon obſerves, neither ct 
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theſe repreſents it, otherwiſe to the Underſtanding. 
than as if it were that long Croſs, whoſe Traverſe ;, 
plac'd at the very Top of the Trabs palaris, or exec | 
and reſembling a 'T like Gibbet, frequent in foreioy © 
Parts, therefore he thinks it more expreſſive to ſay c * 
ad ſingulos ipfius terminos pedata, ſeu patibulata; or 
elſe omitting the Form, Crux Hieroſolymitana, ot 
the Jeruſalem Croſs, which it is every Where known 
to be; and it was born by Godfrey of Bology the 
firſt King of Jeruſalem. The ſame is ſtill born by 
ſeveral Families in England. Leigh calls this a Cj, 
Baton, but for what Reaſon I know not. Plate 
Fig. 27. | 
PRECEDENCY among Women; that which i; 9 
among Men being ſufficiently known, and here de- 
monſtrated according to their ſeveral Degrees, there- 
fore we ſhall only here briefly ſpeak of the Femals } 
Sex. Women before their Marriage have Preceden. ? 
cy by their Father, but there is this Difference be- 
twixt them and the Male Children, that the ſame 
Precedency is due to all the Daughters that is die 
to the Eldeſt, tho it is not ſo among the Sons. 
During the Marriage the Wife regularly partici- 
pates of the Condition of her Husband by the Ci- 
vil Law, and Law of Nations. Let this Rule has 
ſome Exceptions, for tho' in France, the Wives ot 
thoſe, who have their Dignities by Offices, enjoy) 
the ſame Precedency with their Husbands, yet itis 
not ſo with us, who think that Offices are be- 
ſtow'd on Husbands upon a Perſonal Account, 
which is not communicable to their Wives, and et 
in ſome Temporary Dignitics, ſuch as a Knight 
Batchelor, the Wife participates of the Husbands 
Title and Precedency ; tho” I find by the Heralcs | 
Records, that this proceeded originally, rather from 
Courteſy than from Law. By our Law, if a Wo- | 


man have Precedency by her Birth, or Deſcent, ſh | 
retains 
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retains ſtill the ſame, notwithſtanding ſhe marry a 
Perſon of inferior Dignity, contrary to the Rules 
of the Civil Law. But it is obſervable, that if the 
Daughter of a Nobleman marry another Nobleman, 
ſhe will loſe the Precedency due to her by her Birth, 
tho ſhe would not have loſt it if ſhe had marry'd a 
Gentleman. After the Husband's Deceaſe, the 
Wife did by the Civil Law enjoy her Husband's 
Precedency during her Widow hood; but if ſhe mar- 
ries a Perſon of inferior Quality ſhe loſes her Pre- 
cedency; but the Queen never loſes her former Dig- 
nity, tho' ſhe marry the meaneſt Perſon after the 
King's Death. Sir G. Mackenzy of Precedency. 
PRECEDENCY AMONG MEN ; the manner 
of Precedency in England is thus, That all Nobles 
of cach Degree take Place according to the Seniority 
of Creation, and not of Years, unleſs they are law- 
fully deſcended of the Blood-Royal, and then they 
take Place of all others of the ſame Degree. Altes 
the King, the Princes of the Blood, viz. the Sons, 
Grandſons, Brothers, and Nephews of the King are 
to take Place. Then theſe Great Officers ot the 
Church and Crown are to precede all other of the 
Nobility, viz. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, 
the Lord Archbiſhop of Voi, the Lord Treaſurcr ot 
Ergland, the Lord Preſident of the Privy Council, 
and the Lord Privy Seal. Next Dukes, Marquilles, 
Dukes eldeſt Sons, Earls, Marquiſſes Eldeſt Sons, 
Dukes younger Sons, Viſcounts, Earls eldeſt Sons, 
Marquiſſes younger Sons, Biſhops, Barons, Viſcounts 
eldeſt Sons, Earls youngeſt Sons, Barons eldeſt Sons, 
Privy Counſellors, Judges, and Maſters of Chancery, 
Viſcounts younger Sons, Barons younger Sons, 
Knights of the Garter (if no otherwiſe Dignify'd, 
which is ſeldom found), Knights Bannerets, Baro- 
gets, Knights of the Bath, Knights Batchelors, Co- 
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ionels, Serjeants at Law, Doctors, and Eſquire» ? 


which may be comprehended under five Heads, 

1. Eſquires unto the King's Body, 2. The Deſcen- 

dants by the Male Line from a Peer of the Realm, 
3. The eldeſt Sons of Baronets and Knights, 4. 

The two Eſquires attending upon Knights of the 
Bath at their making, 5. Ordinary Eſquires, as ſu- 
{tices of the Peace, Barreſters at Law, Licutenant 

Colonels, Majors and Captains, and laſtly, Gentle- 
men. Mie, that theſe Great Officers of the Court 

of what Degree ſoever they are of, take Place of all 

others of the ſaid Degree, viz. The Maſter of the 
Horſe, Lord Chamberlain of England, Lord High 
Conſtable of England, Lord Marſhal of England, 
Lord Admiral of England, Lord Steward, and Cham- 
berlain of His Majeſty's Houſchold. So the Secre- 
cretaries of State, if Peers, take Place of all of that 
Degree, except theſe Great Officers aforeſaid. Note, 
that it was decreed by King James the Firſt, that 
the younger Sons of Viſcounts and Barons ſhould 
yield Place to all Knights of the Garter; to all Ban- 
nercts made under the Standard Royal, His Majeſty 
being preſent, to all Privy Councellors, Maſter ot 
the Wards, Chancellor and under Treaſurer of the 
Exchequer, Chancellor of the Dutchy, Chiet Ju- 
ſtice of the King's Bench, Maſter of the Rolls, 
Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, Chict Baron 
of the Exchequer, and to all other Judges and Ba- 
rons of the Degree of the Coif, by reaſon of their 
Honourable Employ in His Majeſty's Courts of Ju- 
ſtice. Note, that as there are ſome Great Officers 
aforeſ1id that take Place above the Nobility of an 
higher Degree; ſo are there ſome Perſons, who for 
their Dignitics Eccleſiaſtical, Degrees in the Uni- 
verſities, and Offices in the Army, altho' neither 
Knights, nor Gentlemen born, take Place among: 
them. Thus all Deans, Chancellors, Prebendaries. 
Doctor: 
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Doctors of Divinity, Law, and Phyſick, arc n{ually 
plac d betore all Sorts of Eſquires. All Colonels 1 
are Honourable, and by the Law of Arms ought to 
precede ſimple Knights, ſo are all General Officers, 
Maſter of the Ordinance, Quartermafter General, 
Ge. All Batchelors of Divinity, Law, and Phyſick, 
all Maſters of Arts, Barreſters in the Inns of Court, | fi 
Captains and other Commiſſion Officers in the Ar- | 
my, or thoſe by Patent Places in His Majeſty's 4 
Houſehold, may equal (and ſome of them precede) 1 
any Gentleman that hath none of theſe Qualifica- 0 
tions. 14 
PRETENCE. See Eſcutcheon of Pretence. | 
PRICKET is the Term us'd to expreſs the young fi 
one of the Buck's Breed, in its ſecond Year. 
PRINCES, who are now in ſo high Degree a- 
mong us, are deriy'd from the Latin, Principes, who 
were no other than the Prime choſen Men in the - 
Army, being the ableſt and moſt experienc'd Sol- 
diers. After the Days of Auguſtus, thoſe who go- | 
vern d under the Emperor were call'd Princes of the 1 
Senate, till at length the Emperors made the Per- I. 
ſon immediately next to themſelves to be call'd | 
Prince, whom our Eugliſb Saxons call'd Clyto, as Ed- 
garus Clyto, Aluredns Clyto, &c. In England there 
has been but one Prince ſo diſtinguiſh'd, which is 
the Prince of Wales, a Title firſt gien by King 
Henry the Third to his Son Edward, and continu d 
to the King's Eldeſt Son to this Day. Glover, de 
Mobil. Pol. & Civ. However Dukes and Marquiſſes 
are alſo allow'd to be Princes in giving them their 
Titles, but they are not generally call'd by that 
Name. As Eldeſt Son to the King of Scotland, the 
Prince is Duke of Rothſay, and Seneſchal of Scotland, 
and formerly had the Title of Duke of Normandy. 
At his Creation he is preſented before the King in 
Princely Robes, who puts a Coronet on his Head, 
a Ring 
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a 1 | 
a Ring on his middle Finger, a Verge of Gold in 
his Hand, and his Letters Patents after they arg | 
read. The Mantle he wears in Parliament is once 
more doubled on his Shoulders than a Dukes, hi? 
Cap of State indented, and his Coronet formerly 
of Croſſes, and Fleur-de-Lys mix d; but ſince the 
Reſtoration of King Charles the Second, it was or- 
der d, that the Son and Heir apparent to the Crown 
of England ſhall bear his Coronet of Croſſes and 
Fleur-de-Lys, with one Arch, and in the midſt a 
Ball and Croſs, as hath the Royal Diadem; that 
all the Sons and Brothers of the King of Exgland 
ſhall bear their Coronets compos'd of Croſſes and 
Fleur-de-Lys only; but all their Sons reſpeGiyely, 
having the Title of Dukes ſhall bear and uſe their 
Coronets compos'd of Leaves only, as the Coronets 
of Dukes not being of the Royal Blood, The 
Prince, by the Common Law, is reputed as the 
ſame Perſon with the King and ſo declar'd by Sta- 
tute temp. Hen. 8. The Civilians ſay, the King's 
Eldeſt Son, during his Father's Life, may be ſtild 
King by the Law of Nations, becauſe of his ſo 
near Relation to the Crown, that, if the Father die 
he is King that very Moment, tho' he be not 
crown'd, yet he holds his Principalities and Seig- 
niories of the King, as ſubjett to him, and gives 
the ſame Reſpe& to him as other Subjects do. The 
Dauphin of France, who is Heir to that Crown, 
bears a Crown of Gold clos'd at the Top, which 
is call'd Imperial, like the King his Father's, ba- 
ting that he has only four Semieircles or Arches to 
cloſe it, whereas the other has Eight, becauſe they 
are born to be Kings. The Brothers and younger 
Sons of the Kings of France, bear a Coronet of eight 
Fleurs-de-Lys, the Circle of it garniſh'd with pre- 
cious Stones, but not clos'd like thoſe of the King 
and the Dauphin. The Princes of tho Blood Royal 
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of France, to ſhow that they may come to be Kings, 
bear Coronets all of Gold, with four Flcurs-de-Lys, 
and four great Flowers, the Circle garniſh'd with 
Pearls and precious Stones. Colombiere. 

PRINCE'S CORONET is diſtinguiſh from o- 


chers by having rais'd on the Circle Crofles, and 
Flowers, Which no other can have, Plate V. Fig. 


28 
PUNISHMENT'S MILITARY. None were 
ever more ſevere t nan the Romans in Puniſhing Mar- 
tial Men. Thoſe Soldiers who had quitted their 
Ranks, or ny Poult through Fear, were let Blood 
in ſeveral Parts of their Body, as it were to take 
from them that vile Blood, which had infected their 
whole Dodies with Cowardize; and beſides were 
ſet apart by themſelves to be ſcen and deſpis'd by 
al} Men, till they had retriev'd their Honour by 
ſome notable Action, The ſame Penalty of letting 
Blood was inflicted on thoſe that were rafh aud hot 
headed, to cool their extravagant Heat. Soldiers 
departing from the Camp, without Leave, ſuffer'd 
Death, without any Remiſſion. Thoſe that threw 
away their Arms to run the Lighter, ſufter'd Death 
in like manner. He that ſtole any thing in the 
Camp had his Hand cut off; but under the Em- 
perors, ſuch were whipp'd with Rods. Thoſe that 
debauch'd the Wives of their Hoſts, had their Feet 
tid faſt to the Tops of Trees that had been bow'd 
down, and were then let looſe to return to their 
Places, by which means thoſe Wretches were torn 
aſunder. The Greek: chaſtis'd Cowards by expoſing 
them to publick Shame three Market Days, dreſs'd 
in Womans Apparel. If a Roman Legion hapned 
to loſe its Standard, through the Negligence or 
Cowardize of the Officers, they were all infallibl 
put to Death. It any Commander diſobey'd his 
General's Orders, he certainly loſt his Head for it. 
| Ring- 
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Ringleaders of a Mutiny, or Scdition were ſton'd 
or beaten to Death by the whole Army. Rumans 
taking part with an Encmy againſt their own Coun- 
try, ere either torn in Pieces by four Horſes, or- 
naild to Crotles, or beater. to Death with Rods, 
A whole Roman Legion was put to Death at once 
for having mutiny'd, and poſſeſs d itſelf of the City 
of Reggio. The Romans practis d the Degrading ot 
Martial Men for ſuch Offences as deſerv'd it, which 
was done by taking from them their Sword and 
Belt in Publick ; after which, whatſoever Degree 
they had held betore they loſt the ſame, and were 
for the future reputed as Villains and Peaſants all 
the reſt of their Life. In Fance, to degrade a Knight 
two Scattolds were ere&ed, the one for the Judges, 
the other for the condemn d Knight, and the Kings, 
Heralds, and Purſuivants of Arms. On this Scaffold 
ſtood the Knight, armd at all Points, one of the 
Heralds with a loud Voice read the Crime, and Sen- 
tence pronounc'd upon it, and that done, twelve 
Prieſts, plac'd there for that purpoſe, ſung the Veſ- 
pers for the Nead, then the Heralds ſtrip'd the 
Knight of his Armour, beginning with his Helmet, 
holding up the Piece fo taken oft, and crying, This 
25 the Helmet, &c. of ſuch a Knight, convicted and 
condemn'd for ſuch a Crime. After which a Purſui- 
vant took the Shield and revers'd it, ſaying, This 
is the Shield of this Traitor, &c. and then a Herald 
broke it in Pieces with a Hammer. All this being 
perform'd, the Prieſts encompaſſug the Criminal 
laid their Hands on his Head, ſingiug the 119 Pſalm, 
in which are contain'd the Curſes and Execrations 
againſt the Traitor Judas, and there apply'd to the 
Offender. Then a Purſuivant holding a Baſon of 
warm Water over the degraded Perſon's Head thrice 
proclaim'd his Name, Surname and Titles; which 
the Herald ſaid was not fo, for that he had been 
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degraded for his Offences, and then poured the Wa- 
ter over his Head. This done the Judges deſcended 
om their Scaffold to go to the next Church, but 
te Criminal was let down from his Scaffold with 
Cords faſten'd under his Armpits, ſet into a dirty 
Wheelbarrow cover'd with Black, and ſo carry'd to 
the Judge, who deliver'd him to the Executioner to 
ſuffer Death, unleſs the King thought fit to give him 
tis Life, and only Baniſh him for a Time, or for 
ger. It would be too tedious to take notice of all 
forts of Military Puniſhments, as inflicted in ſeveral 
Nations; yet what has been ſaid is not to be look'd 
upon as foreign to the Deſign of this Work; for as 
Coat-Armour is a Reward for brave Actions per- 
form'd, ſo it is neceflary to know the manner ot 
puniſhing Offences and Crimes, at leaſt as far as 
belongs to the Martial Way; and the more for that 
the Officers of Arms us'd formerly to be employ'd 
in all Degradations and Puniſhments of this nature. 

PURPURE, or Pourpre, as the French pronounce 
t, from whom we have it, is in plain Ezeljþ, the 
Purple Colour; in Latin, Purpureus Color; in Spaniſh, 
Mirado. It is expreſs'd in Engraving by diagonal 
Lines drawn from the ſiniſter Chief to the dexter 


Baſe Point, and mark'd with the Letter P. Of this 


Colour hear what Guillim ſays, viz. Purpure is a Co- 
our that conſiſteth of much Red, and a ſmall quan- 
ity of Black, and is thus deſcrib'd, Purpureus Color 
ft, quia multa rubedine, & pauciore nigredine commi- 


at White, Black, Red, Yellow, Green and Blue, ſays, 
that of them all being compounded and mixed toge- 
ther according to proportion, this Purple Colour is 
nis d. It has its Denomination of a certain Shell- 
Fiſh call'd in Latin, Purpura, which were formerly 
chiefly found near the famous City of Tyre, in Phe- 
ta. From this Fiſh the Tyrians drew a Liquor, 

U with 
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with which they dy d Purple, and therefore it was © 


call'd Tyrius color. This was in thoſe Days, when | 


they knew no other Way of dying this Colour, and 


therefore it was exceſſive dear, and only fit for the 
greateſt Perſons. 
were found upon the Scarlet Oak, which exceeded 
the Bewty of the former Colour and ſince then the 


Weſt India Cochinille, has put down both. The 
French admit this a Colour in Heraldry, tho" Faun 


and ſome of that Nation take it for tarniſh'd Silver, 
Which appears Purple to the Eye. 
kenzy obſerves, that this Colour has been particu- 
larly privileg'd, having ſeen it us'd both as Metal 
and Colour, which he conje&ures in one Place, is 
becauſe tis a Royal Colour. But I rather belierc, 
ſays Guillim, that in ſuch Coats it may be Siler! 
tarniſh'd, and ſo in Time taken for Purpure, and 


this he himſelf in another Place, ſeems rather in- | 
clin'd to believe. Notwithſtanding the Opinions of 


theſe famous Men, it ſeems very improbable that 


Purpure ſhould be only tarniſh'd Silver, becauſe if 


the Field had been originally Silver, the Charge on 
it muſt of neceſſity have been of ſome Colour, and 
not a Metal, as being falſe Heraldry; belides that 
Silver upon Silver could never have appear d, and} 
and yet many Inſtances might be brought of Purple 
Fields with the Bearings of Metals; but one may 


{erve for all, which I find in Syſvanus Morgan, p. 20% 


and is Purple, three Bezants, the Arms of the Fa- 
mily of Pace. 


on Silver, and hence I think it follows, the Pur pr 


or Purple mult be a Colour, and not tarniſh'd Silver} 


Garibay in his Treatiſe of Arms, does not flow ob 
Purple in Heraldry, nor of any other beſides Ce 
Azure, Vert and Sable; but it is plain that he was 
not very knowing in this Science of Heraldry ; Þc4 
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Now Bezants are well Laown ro be 
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des that perhaps in Spain the Purple might not 
de admitted, tho' it was in other Countries. Spel- 
na in his Aſpilogia, allows Purple the Preference 
before all other Colours, as having been an Enſign 
of Royalty for many Ages; yet he ſays it ſeems 
to be excluded by ancient Heralds, as being an im- 
ect Colour. It is indeed an uncommon Colour, yet 
there are ſuſficient Examples of the Uſe of it to be 
found, and theretore to give it the Excluſion ſeems 
unreaſonable, both French and Engliſh having given 

it a Place among the other Colours. 
PURSUTIVANT, is the loweſt Order of Officers 
of Arms in the College, ſays the Dictionary to Guil- 
lim's Diſplay of Heraldry, and they may be term'd 
Attendants on the Heralds, when they Marſhal 
publick Ceremonies, Cc. In Latin, Gibbon deligns 
himſelf Servulus armorum, of ſuch a Title, as quem 
a Mantelio dicunt cæruleo, that is, Bluemantle, Pur- 
ſuiyants, as well as the Heralds, are exempted 
from all Subſidies, Fifteenths, and all other Taxes 
or Tolls whatſoever; as mention'd in ſpeaking of 
the Heralds, and this by the Patent of King Ed- 
ward the Sixth. They are alſo, by the Charter of 
King Philip, and Queen Mary, a Part of the Cor- 
poration of Officers of Arms. Upton in Latin calls 
them Proſecutores, and fays, they are thus created. 
One of the Heralds wearing his Maſter's Coat, lead- 
ing the Perſon to be created by the left Hand, and 
holding a Cup full of Wine and Water in his Right, 
comes into the preſence of the Lord, or Maſter of 
him that is to be created, of whom he is to ask 
defore many Perſons, by what Name he will have 
his Purſuivant call'd, which the Lord having told, 
the Herald ſhall pour Part of the Wine and Water 
on his Head, calling him by that Name. Then 
tne Herald ſhall take the Coat of the Lord of the 
lerſon to be created, and put it on over his Head 
U 2 atlw art, 
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athwart, ſo that the Part of the Coat whics cl —_ 
made for the Arms, be before and behind, Pe aide 
longer Part of the ſaid Coat hang on both ſides on ty 
the Arms of the Perſon created, which the Purſui- lame 
vant is always to wear in that manner. Then he throt 
takes his Oath : And ir is to be obſerv'd that Pur. A touct 
ſuivants may be Knights. init 
tcheo 
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Q VABTERINGS. See Partitions, 3 
iſcern 

QUARTERLY is when a Shield is divided into I trong 
four equal Parts, in Form of a Croſs. The An- ud the 
cients, as in the Book of St. Albans, us d Scutum quar- WY" holc 
zeratum, and Arma quarterata ; Cambden has Quar- ring 
teratim, and Gibbon Quadripartite, which is better Fhereo 
Latin; but the Blazon he gives preſently after, viz, | Worth | 
Scutum in quatuor partes, lineis ad crucis modum dutlis, ©? Gurte 
ſettum, is more expreſſive, tho* more prolix So I Nigt 
the Dictionary to Guilim's Diſplay, and in the Di/-! far th 
play thus: For the Antiquity of bearing divers Coats mit 
quarter'd in one Eſcutcheon, Fancis de Rofiers re- ful S 
Cites a Charter of Renate, King of Angiers, Sicily bare k 
and Jeruſalem, &c. concerning his receiving of the | lrd, fi 
Brethren of the Monaſtery nam'd Belprey into his Dus Err 
Protection, Afum Nanceij, Anno 1435, adding in Ney 
the End thereof theſe Words, Arma Aragoniæ, Hei- QUA 
lia, Hieruſalem, Andes. Whereby (if I miſtake him MY" As 
not) he gives to underſtand, that his Seal of Ane . 
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id comprehend all theſe Coats born together Quar- 
terly in one Eſcutcheon ; becauſe he holdeth the 
me Form of Deſcription of Seals of that Kind 
throughout all his Collection of Charters. As 
touching this Quarterly bearing of many Coats per- 
nining to ſundry Families together in one Eſcu- 
ſcheon, William Wicley doth utterly diſlike it, hold- 
ng the ſame to be better befitting a Pedegree to be 
ock d up in a Cheſt, as an Evidence ſerving for a 
Probation of the Alliances of Families, or Induce- 
nents to Title of Lands, rather than Multitudes of 
them ſhould be heap'd together in, or upon any 
thing erdain'd for Military Uſe ; for Banners, Stan- 
ads, and other like Martial Enſigns, were ordain'd 
fr no other Uſe, but for a Commander to lead, or 
be known by in the Field, to which Purpoſe theſe 
Marks ſhould be made apparent, and eaſy to be 
licern'd, which cannot be where many Coats are 
hrong'd together, and ſo become unfit to the Field, 
nd therefore to be aboliſh'd of Commanders. Only 
ie holds it expedient, that a Prince or Nobleman, 
ring Title to ſome Country, for the obtaining 
rhereof he is inforc'd to make War, ſhould ſhow 
th his Standard of the Arms of that Country, 
Quarter'd with his own, among thoſe People, which 
n Right and Conſcience do owe him Obedience; 
tur they may be thereby induc'd the ſooner to 
mit themſelves to him, as to their true and 
ful Sovereign, or Lord. But for ſuch Perſons 
8are but Commanders under them, it is very ab- 
und, fince thereof enſue many Times very dange- 
mus Errors, and the Errors committed in War ars 
netrieyeable. Plate VI. Fig. 2. 

QUATREFOILS, or four-leay'd Graſs, have as 
ll as Trefoils obtain'd no ſmall Place in Coat-Ar- 
tour, being born by many Families, and particu- 
fly by that of Vincent, thus, Azure, three Qua- 
ous, Argent. U 3 RAGS 
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cut off or ſhortned, and denotes a Croſs or 


other Ordinary that does not extend to the Edges 


of the Eſcutcheon, as they do when ab{olutely 
nam d without ſuch Diſtinction. 
RAGULED, a Croſs-raguled, the Dictionary to 


Guillim ſays thus of it, a Croſs raguled and trunted, 1 


thus Leigh and Guilim, the Form raguled, Camden 
renders Nodoſa, Crux Nodoſa, without mentioning 
trunked, which the Book ot St. Albans renders trun- 
cata, it ſeeming to be made of two Trunks of Trees 
without their Branches, of which they ſhow only 


the Stumps 5 foraſmuch as trunked in Heraldry is 


often taken for couped} and Crux truncata, might be 
thought a Croſs couped. Mr. Gibbon, willing to keep, 
the Blazon of Leigh, Oc. has Crucem nodis truncotis 


aſperatam, The Bearing is very ancient, for Julius 


Ceſar gave for his Badge a Boar's Head on a rag+ 
ged Staft, and the Maritine Standard of the Dukes: 
ol Burgundy is a Saltire thus jagged. So the Author 
above quoted. Upton gives it the Name of Crux 


truncata, adding, that it is frequent in the Arms of 


Noble Perſons, and therefore is call'd truncata, be- 
cauſe made of two Branches or Boughs ot rec 


trunked. Yet, as has been obſerv'd by the Perſon? 


above quoted, this does not well expreſs it, becauls 
zrunked is commonly no more than cut off at the 
Ends, Whereas this has many Cuts, and therefor 


1 
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ACCOURCY is the ſame as coupee, that is, | 
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is beſt underſtood by reſembling it to two ragged 
Stafts in a Croſs. In Guilim we have this Latin 
Deſcription of it, Crux arbori ſimilis que decuſſis ra- 
malibus undique aſperatur, vel Crux truncata, ſeu un- 
ligue aſperata. Plate VI. Fig. 3. 

RAINBOW, or Vis, of which Colombiere ſays, a 
Holy Father calls it the Honour of Heaven, the 
Wonder of Meteors, the Delight of our Eyes, the 
Idea and Perfection of all Colours, the Maſterpiece 
of Nature. Plato names it the Child of Wonder; 
and the Holy Scripture, God's Covenant, the Pledge 
of his Love and Mercy; and the Wiſe Man, to move 
us to admire the Creator, bids us look upon that 
illuſtrious Creature, which prognoſticates to us good 
Fortune and Peace, the two Metals, and the five 
Colours of Armoury are perfectly repreſented in the 
Rainbow; ſo that it is plain, that the Heralds who 
ſettled the Rules of this Science, had good Reaſon 
for making Choice of thoſe Colours and Metals, 
finding them molt viſible in ſo glorious a Work ot 
Nature, as the Rainbow. I have not met with this 
Bearing among Ernglih Families, but the aforeſaid 
Author tells us. That Azure, a Rainbow in Feſs, 
Proper is born by the Houle of Moſer in Miſuia. 

RAMPANT, a Lyon, ſays Guillim, I hold may 
be then truly ſaid to be Rampant, when he ſtands 
ſo directly upright, that the Crown of his Head 
does anſwer to the Plant of his Foot, whereupon 
he ſtandeth in a perpendicular Line, and not by 
placing of the left Foot in the dexter Corner of 
the Eſcutcheon, as Leigh would have it. According 
to which the Difference between a Lyon Rampant, 
and ong Salliant, is, that the former ſtands upright 
and the latter ſtooping forwards, as if making a 
Sally. The French Heralds ſay, when a Lyon is born 
in this Poſture, it is ſuperfluous to expreſs his being 
Rampant, becauſe if no other Poſture is expreſs'd he 
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is of courſe ſuppos'd to be Rampant, Without nam- | 


Ing it. Cambden ſpeaking of this Lyon, calls him 
in Latin, Leonem erectum, which anſwers to the De- 
{cription above. 


RANUNCULA, is that we commonly call the 
Butterflower, being of a Yellow, or Gold Colour; 


and therefore ſome have fancy'd, that it might be 
usd in Blazon for Or, ſuppoſing that the Metals 


and Colours in Heraldry may be expreſs d as well 


by Flowers, as by Precious Stones and Planets; but 
this has not been receivd by any Writer of any 


Note, and is rather rejected, as occaſioning Con- 


fuſion by ſuch a Multitude of needleſs Terms. 


The RAVEN, and the Crow, were by the An- 


cients dedicated to Apollo, becauſe they are the 


Blackeſt of all Birds, and that Colour is appropria- 


ted to him, becauſe the Heat of the Sun Beams 
makes People Black and Tawny; for which Rea- 
ſon the Brackmans honour'd Black in reſpect to the 
Sun, to Which they bore a ſingular Devotion. 
The Crow is alſo the Emblem of long Lite, and of 


one not given to Change. Some take him for a 
Preſage of ill luck, and call him the Nightingale of 
Hell. Or, a Raven Proper is born by the Name of | 
Corbet of Stake upon Tean, and Adderley in Shrop- 
ſhire; as alſo of Moarton Corbet, in the fame Coun- 


ty. | 
RAVISSANT is the Term us'd by Fren:h He- 
ralds to expreſs the Poſture of a Wolf half rais d, as 


it were juſt ſpringing forward upon his Prey. 


Plate VI, Fig. 5. 


RAYONNANT, is darting forth Rays, as the | 


Sun does when it ſhines out, and is the Term usd 
by French Heralds in that Caſe, So a Croſs Rahon- 
zante is that which has Rays of Glory behind it; 


darting out from the Center to all the Quarters of 


REBUS |} 
5 
+ % 


#4 


dhe Eſcucheon. Plate VI, Fig. 6. 
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REB US is different from a Device, tho' it has a 
painted Repreſentation with Words annex d to it, 
in that neither the one nor the other can make out, 
any Senſe alone, the Motto explaining the thing 
Repreſented, and that again making up the Imper- 
fe&t Motto, and ſometimes the Motto deſcribes the 
Figure, or the Name of the Figures makes up what 
is defective in the Words. For Inſtance, a Fool 
painted kneeling, with a Horn at his Mouth, and 
theſe Words, Fol age nous trompe, Which, as there 
written, is, Fooliſh Age deceives us, and has no- 
dignification, but taken as intended is to be read 
Fol a genous trompe, and then expreſſes the Figure, 
the meaning of it being, a Fool kneeling ſounds the 
Horn, On a Sundial I have ſeen the Words, We 
muſt, where the Meaning is made up by the Thing, 
that is, We muſt Dye all, alluding to the Dial. 
Theſe were formerly much more in Uſe than at pre- 
ſent, and therefore no more needs be ſaid of them. 
The Dictionary to Guilim's Diſplay refers this di- 
realy to the Arms born, in theſe Words, Rebus's, 
by this, in Heraldry, is meant ſuch a Coat, as by 
its Figures alludes to the Name of the Bearer; as 
three Caſtles for Caſtleton, a Bear for Bernard, three 
Salmons for Salmon. The French term theſe, Des 
Armes parlantes, and we fometimes, Canting Arms. 
REGARDANT in French ſignifies no more than 
looking but among our Heralds it is apply'd to 
looking behind, and often Beaſts are ſo repreſented 
with their Faces turn d to their Tails, and there- 
tore the French Heralds do not uſe this Word, but 
when a Beaſt occurs in the Poſture they call it Tour- 
ne, meaning the Head turn d. Oy, a Lyon Ram- 
pant regardant Gules, is born by the Family of 

Roberts. Plate VI. Fig. 7. 
REMPLY, chat is, fill'd up, denoting that all the 
Chief is ful'd up with a ſquare Piece of another 
; 8 Colour, 
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Colour, leaving only a Bordure of the proper Co- 


lour of the Chief about the ſaid Piece. Plate VI. 
Fig. 8. ; 

RENARD. See Fox. 

RENCON'TRE, or au Rencontre, is a Frey), 
Phraſe ſignifying, that the Face of a Beaſt ſtands 


right forward, as if it came to meet the Perſon be- 


fore it. Plate VI. Fig. 9. 

RENVERSE' is when any thing is ſet with the 
Head downwards, or contrary to its natural way of 
being, as Chevron renverſe is a Chevron with the 
Point downwards, or When a Beaſt is laid on its 
Back. Plate VI. Fig. 10. 

REPTILES, or creeping Creatures, are born in 
Coat-Armour, for tho' they ſeem mean and deſpi- 


cable, they have their proper Qualities, which give | 


them a Place among other more worthy Creatures. 
Some Authors will have it that the ancient Kings 
of France bore for their Arms, Sol, three Toads c- 
rected Saturn; but that being controverted, we ſhall 
not inſiſt on the Truth of it. Tortoiſes, Spiders, 
Ants or Emets, Graſhoppers, Scorpions, G, ar: 
alſo taken notice of among Heralds, and therefore 


may be well mention'd here, tho' this be not a Work 


o produce Inſtances of all Things that are nam d. 
heſe Creatures are born either erect, that is, with 
their Heads towards the Chief, or the top of the 
Eſcutchean, or elſe Paſſant, that is, as it were walk- 
ing acroſs it. 


RESARCELEE', a Crofs Reſurcelee, ſays the 


Dictionary to Cuillim, according to Bara and Ferne,; 


which is as if one Croſs were ſew'd to another, the 
French Word ſignifying to edge or hem again; Bur 
Mr. Gibbon, notwithſtanding the Severeneſs of ſome | 
of our Heralds, who will allow nothing but Bends | 
to be cottiſed, thinks by a Parity of Reaſon, nor 


Bends only, but Pales, Feſſes, Chevrons, yea, Croſſes, 
| (1 8 
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Sc. may be cottiſed alſo, and ſo he blazons his wud 
Coat, Caruleam ſcuti aream, deaurata Cruce lineis ar- Wil | 
genteis ſuccincta decoratam, 1. e. Azure, a plain Croſs, | 
Or, cottiſed Argent. Theſe are his Words, if the | | 

| 

| 

[ 

| 


meaning of them be, that one Croſs is plat d upon 
another, as there ſeems to be no other, then it 
muſt be the ſame that Colombiere ſpeaks of thus : 
D' Azure a une Croix d Argent remplie de Gueules, that 


| 
is, Azure, a Croſs Argent filld up with Gules ; that | 
Term of Remplie, or fill'd up, ſays he, is to be un- Mil 
derſtood when there is a ſienderer Croſs charg'd up- | | 


3 ——- — 
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on the firſt. This, I tkink, anſwers both Deſcripti- 114% 
ons. Plate VI. Fig. 11. | 117 
RETAILLE,, in French Heraldry, ſignifies cut 11444 
again, that is, the Eſcutcheon divided into three 41 
Parts, by two Lines in Bend ſiniſter. 7h 
RETRANCHE,, a Term us'd by French Heralds, 4 
ſignifying that the Eſcutcheon is twice cut athwart 
Bendwiſe, or doubly cut in Bend dexter, and then LIL] 
they ſay, Tranche & retrauchi. HO 
REVESTU. See Veſtu. 14% 
ROEBUCK OF THE FIRST HEAD is the 1110 
Term us d to fignify;that Creature in its fourth Year. 
ROMPU, in French is broken, and ſo us d in 


Blazon, to expreſs broken Chevrons, Bends, or the | i mul 

= which accordingly in Latin is ruptus, or Fra- 8 N 
'V 

(14s, 1 


ROSES are much uſed in Coats of Arms, perhaps 
becauſe among the Ancients they had the Preference 13 
before all other Flowers. This beautiful and fra- nite 
grant Flower does lively repreſent to us the momen- 1 
tary and fickle State of Man's Life, the Frailty and 1 
Inconſtancy whereof is ſuch, that we are no ſooner 1 
born into the World than preſently we begin to 
leave it; and as the dele&able Beauty, and redo- 
lent Smell of this pleaſant Flower, does ſuddenly 
Fade and Periſh, ſo Man's Life, his Beauty and 

| Strength WW. 
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Strength and worldly Eſtate, are ſo mutable, ſo 
weak, ſo momentary, as that very often the ſame 
Day wherein he flouriſhes in his chiefeſt Jollity, 
his Beauty conſumes, his Body decays, and his vi. 
tal Breath departs. Thus Guilim in his Diſplay, 
p. 118. and in the ſame Place gives us this follow- 
ing inſtance of bearing a Roſe with the Caution 
about blazoning of it. He beareth, Ermin a Roſe 
Gules, barbed and ſeeded proper, by the Name of 
Beverley. Here I do blazon this Roſe Gules, becauſe 
the Word Proper fitteth not this Flower; for if 1 
ſhould blazon it a Roſe Proper, it could not be un- 
derſtood of what Colour the ſome were, foraſmuch 
as White and Crimſon are as proper to Roſes as 
Red. Therefore for the more certainty, I have 
blazoned it Gulet. Thus he. A Roſe in Heraldry 
is born as a Difference, as well as a Bearing, and 
ſome Authors aſſign it to the ſeventh Branch, that 
is the ſeventh from the eldeſt. If the Method of 
Blazoning by Flowers and Herbs is admitted, as 
ſome have attempted to introduce it, then it ſigni- 
fies Gules, or Red; but this Project having fail'd no 
more need be ſaid of it. 

ROWSING is the Term us'd for putting up, 
and driving the Hart from its reſting Place. 

ROWT is the Term us'd to expreſs a Company 
or Number of Wolves together. 

ROYAL ANTLIER is the Term to expreſs the 
third Branch of the Horn of a Hart, or Buck that 
ſhoots out from the Rear, or main Horn, above 
the Bazantlier. | | | 

ROYAL-CROWN, is that which is worn by e- 
very King, tho' they alſo call theirs Imperial, being 
closd at the Top, and themſelycs inveſted with 
Imperial Power, which is altogether independent, 
and ſubordinate to no Man. The Engliſh Crown 15 
glos d by Semicircles of Gold meeting at the * 
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de or Globe, on which the Croſs ſtands, and thoſe 
Semicircles adorn d with Croſſes and Fleur: de · liſes, 
the whole embelliſh'd with precious Stones. Plate 
VI. Fig. 12. 
RUE, is the moſt valuable of precious Stones 
next to the Diamant, and when perfectly beautiful, 
nothing inferior tc it, being Red it is us d for Ge 
by thoſe who blazon the Arms of the prime Nobili- 
ty by precious Stones, inſtead of Metals and Co- 
lours. Some do believe it to be the ſame with the 
Carbuncle, and that the only Difference beween 
them is, that the Carbuncle is the beſt of Rubies. 
RULES OF BLAZON. The firſt Rule is, firſt 
to name the Metal or Colour of the Field, as Ox, 
or Argent, or Gules, &c. 2. When you have nam'dthe 
Field to be of ſuch a Metal, or Colour, then you 
muſt name the manner of the diviſion of the Eſcut- 
cheon by Line, whether Downright or Bendways, 
Cc. and alſo the difference of the Line, whether it 
be Indented, Ingrail'd, ©'c. 3. That after you have 
nam'd the Field, as in the firlt Rule, and the divi- 
ſion of the Field, as in the ſecond, you are to name 
the Charge that is on the Field. 4. That when you 
have expreſs'd the Ficld, the Diviſion and the Charge, 
if there be more Parts of the Field occupied by the 
Charge than one, you are to nominate the principal 
Part of the Field firſt. 5. That if there be more 
than one kind of Charge in any Field, you mult 
name that in the chief Part firſt. 6. You muſt not 
be too full of Conceit in Blazon, or as Mackenzy 
renders it, too Curious or Inventive, but keep to the 
ordinary Terms ; for otherwiſe every one, out of 
Vanity, might invent a peculiar Way, and ncw 
Terms, fo that not any two Heralds would under- 
ſtand one another. 7. You muſt uſe no Iteration 
or Repetition of Words in blazoning one Coat, e- 
ſpecially of any of theſe four Word, viz. Of, or, 


and, 
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and, with. 8. The three Forms of Blazon are by 
Metals and Colours, by precious Stones, and by 
the Celeſtial Planets. The firſt by Metals and Co- 
lours for Gentlemen having no Title of Dignity; 
the ſecond by precious Stones for Perſons ennobled 
with Titles, as Dukes, Earls, &c. and the third by 
Planets for Emperors, Kings, Princes. Yet this Va- 
riety of Forms is rejected by the French, from whom 
we had our Heraldry, and by all other Nations, 
who uſe none but Metals and Colours for all De- 
grees, and look upon the reſt as idle Notions ; be- 
cauſe one of the great Deſigns of Heraldry is to 
have the Art Univerſal, and to have the Arms they 
deſcribe generally underſtood in all Nations. Theſe 


arc the moſt general Rules as I have collected them 


from Guillim, Morgan, and others. However there 


is one Rule more, viz. that Metal upon Metal, and 


Colour upon Colour is falſe Heraldry, and never 
admits of any Exception except only in the Arms 
of Jeruſalem, which are, Argent, a Croſs Potent, be- 


tween four Creflets, Or; being Metal upon Metal, 


and given to the Kihgs of Jeruſalem, by the Chri- 
ſtian Princes who gain'd that City from the Sara- 
cens, as a ſpecial Memorial of that noble Acton, 

RUSTRE is exactly the ſame ſquare Figure as the 
Maſcle, only this laſt is pierced Square, whereas the 
Ruſte is pierced Round, that is, has a round Hole 
through the Middle. Plate VI. Fe. 13. 

RUTTING is the Term tus'd for the Hart or 
Buck going to Couple or Ingender. 


. . 
x 
7 


ABLE, in Heraldry ſignifies Black, ſo call'd by 


the French, from whom it is taken, as are moſt 


Terms 1n this Science. Whence the Word is deri- 
ved we cannot poſitively determine. Guilim ſup- 
poſes it to be taken from the Latin, Sabulum, which 
ſignifies groſs Sand or Gravel, in reſpett of the. heavy 
and earthy Subſtance, wherein it abounds above all 
others. Mackenzy, with much more reaſon, in my 
Opinion, believes it to be fo nam'd, becauſe tho 
beſt Sable Furs are Black. Some there arc who will 
not allow Black to be a Colour, but that we {ſhall 
not enter upon, all Heralds calling it a Colour; and 
uling it as ſuch, and as ſuch it is much inferior in 
Dignity to White, as reprefenting Darkneſs, as the 
other does Light, and conſequently is the Emblem 
of Horror and Melancholy, and therefore Mourning 
is Black, as repreſenting a diſconſolate and heavy 
Mind. Powevyer Sylvanus Morgan ſays, it is the 
firlt of Antiquity, and he :5 in the Right, foraf- 
much as Darkneſs was before the Light, and yet 
the latter is of greater Dignity. It is accounted 
Simple, becauſe it needs no other Colour to make 
it abſolute, and communicates itſelf to all other Ca- 
lours. Sable, or Black, is expreſs'd in Engraving by 
Lines hatch'd acroſs each other, as is here repreſent- 
ed, and it is mark'd with the Letter 8. The crots 
hatching is natural, as expreſſing Blackneſs or Dark - 
ueſs, In Latin it is call'd ater, or niger. Colombicre 
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tell us, that the ancient Heralds gave Black the 
Name of Sable, becauſe it comes from the Earth, 
being the firſt Colour in Nature and the laſt in Art, 
as alſo becauſe there is a ſort of Sand, call'd in 
French, Sable, which ſcours and clcanſes Arms. Of 
the Virtucs and Qualities of the Soul, it denotes 
Griet, Simplicity, Wiſdom, Prudence, and Honeſty; 
of the Planets, Saturn; of the four Elements, the 
Earth; of human Conſtitutions, the Melancholy; 
of Metals, Lead and Iron; of precious Stones, the 
Diamant; of Trees, the Olive; of Birds, the Crow 
or Raven; and of the Ages of Men, the laſt, which 
inclines to Dotage. Thoſe who bear Sable in their 
Arms are obligd to relieve Widows, Orphans, 
Churchmen, and the Learned that are under Op- 
preſſion, Leigh in his Accidence of Armory, will 
have it that Sable of itſelf ſignifies Conſtancy, di- 
vine Doctrine, and heavineſs for Loſs of Friends; 
with Or, Honour, with long Life; with Argent, 
Fame; with Gules, to be fear'd of his Enemies; 
with Azure, ſtudious to appeaſe Strife; with Vert, 
after great Sorrow much Joy; with Purpure, reli- 
gious to the Death, with Tha, unquietneſs hind- 
reth his deſire; with Sanguin, Proſperous. He adds, 
that when the Field is Or, and the thing which is 
charg'd upon the Field 15 Sable,that Coat is moſt Rich; 
becauſe when the Diamant is {et in Gold, the Me- 
tal honoureth the Stone and the Stone the Metal; 
whereas if it were ſet in Silver, the Stone would 
Honour the Metal, and the Metal abaſe the Stone; 
and fo that Colour is moſt rich when it is ſect in the 
richeſt Field. When the Field is Argent, and the 
Charge on it Sable, that is the faireſt, becauſe they 
{ct oft one another, as Light and Darkneſs and are 
fartheſt ſeen. According to Upton, Sable or Black, 
is the Privation of White in Perſpicuity, as Bitter 
is the Privation of Sweetneſs in Moiſture 21 125 

ack- 
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Backneſs is produc'd by little and obſcure Light» 


He adds, that tho' Black be the ſecond principal 


Colour, yet in bearing of Arms the Field Sable is 
not very commendable, but the Field White, with 
Black Spots, which is Ermine, he highly applauds; 
whereas on the contrary he wholly diſapproves of 
Ermines, which is the Field Black and the Spots 
White. Tho' it be rare to find any that by way of 
Arms have no Charge upon the Field, yet Colom- 
here ſays the Counts or Earls of Gournay, formerly 
bore only the Field Sable, without any Charge up- 
on it. Plate VI. Fig. 14. 

SALIANT, or Saillant, according to Guillim is 
when the right Foot anſwers to the dexter Corner 
of the Eſcutcheon, and the hindmoſt Foot to the 
ſniſter Baſe Point thereof, and he is term'd Saliant, 
a faliendo, from leaping, the Poſture being ſuch as 
expreſſes his being in a readineſs to ſpring forward. 
Among the Families that have this ſort of bearing 
is that of Felbridge, being, Or, a Lyon Saliant, Gules. 
dee an Unicorn Saliant. Plate VI. Fig. 15. 

A SALTIRE, corruptly from the French, Sau- 
nir, is an Ordinary conſiſting of a four fold Line, 
whereof two are drawn from the Dexter Chief to- 
wards the Siniſter Baſe Corners, and the other from 


the Siniſter Chief towards the Dexter Baſe Points, 


ad do meet about the Midſt by Couples in acute 
Angles. In old Time, ſays Zeigh, this was made 
a the Height of a Man, and was driven full of 
fins, the uſe whereof was to ſcale the Walls there- 
ith, to which End the Pins ſerv'd commodioully. 
In thoſe Days (faith he) the Walls of a Town were 
but low, as appeareth by the Walls of Rome, which 
Hemus eaſily leap'd over. Which ancient Uſe of 
ne Saltire, Mackenzy thinks might occaſion ſo many 
them to be made Raguly, Engrail'd, &c. as alſo 
Wir Name among the French, which is mn torr, 
rom 


S AN 


from Sauter, to leap; becauſe, as is ſaid, it did 
help Soldiers to leap over Walls. In Scorland this 
Ordinary is frequently call'd a St. Andrew's Croſs. 
In the Latin it is call'd, Crux tranſwerſalis, ſeu de- 
culſis ; vel Crux Si. Andreæ, aut Crux decuſſata 
Thus the Diſplay. The Dictionary to it adds as fol- 
lows. The Ancients us'd Saltatorium. Upton ſays it 
was an Inſtrument to catch wild Beaſts, whence it 
mult come from Saltus, a Foreſt. But moſt Authors 
agree it is born in Imitation of St. Andrew's Croſs, © 
And de Vargas tells us, it had beginning in Hain, 
from a Victory gain'd over the Moors on St. Andres 
Day, by the Conduct of Don Lope Diaz de Haro, in 
the Time of King Ferdinand the Third. Therefore 
Crux Sti. Andreea is a proper Expreſſion. Plate VI. 
Fig. 16. ; 
SANGUINE, in Heraldry, ſignifies the Muzrey 
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Colour, in Latin call'd, Color ſanguineus, not us d in- 


Spaniſh by Heralds. Leigh ſays, it is a Princely Co- 
lour, being indeed one of the Colours appertaining 
of ancient Time to the Prince of Wales. It is a 
Colour in great Eſteem, and very Stately, and us'd 
in ſome Robes of the Knights of the Bath. Some 
Heralds will not allow this Colour and Tee to be 
usd in Heraldry, but it is certain they have been 1 
us'd, and Leigh inſtances two Engliſb ancient Fami- 
lies that have long born Tawny in their Arms, and 
calls them Founzaker and Finers. It is ev preſs d in] 
engraving by Lines hatck'd croſs one another diago- 
nal, both dexter and ſiniſter. I do not find Colom- 
biere takes any Notice of this Colour, whence I] 
conclude it is little or not at all us'd by the French; | 
nor by the Spaniards. Sylvanus Morgan does not 
ſpeak of it, nor does Spelman allow of it, tho he 
ſays it repreſents in Heaven the Dragon's Tail, and 
among precious Stones the Sardonix. Plate VI. 
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SANTIAGO (Knights of the Order of) in Spain. 
This Order was inſtituted by the Canons of Eloy, 
and certain Gentlemen of Caſtile, in Imitation of the 
Order of Calatrava; tor the Security and Entertain- 
nent of Chriſtian Pilgrims, travelling to the Shrine 
of Santiago, or St. James the Apoſtle, confirmed by 
Pope Alexander the Third Anno 1175, under the 
Rule of St. Auguſtin. Their Habit is a White Robe 
vith a Red Croſs like a Sword; the Companions of 
t, according to the firſt Founders, being part Eccle- 
ſaſtical, and part Secular; whereot theſe laſt are only 
id to the Vow of conjugalChaſtity, Theygrew in a 
little Time into ſuch Eſteem, that beſides two Colleges 
a Seminaries in Salamanca, and a College in Sevil, 
they had four Hermitages on the Mountains, and 
fre Hoſpitals well endow'd for the Entertainment 
o Strangers; together with ninety Towns and 
W (Caſtles in ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom. The whole 
Number of Gentlemen, beſides Fricrs ſerving in their 
(ures, and other Miniſters, are above ſix Hundred. 
Their firſt Reſidence at the Hoſpital of St. Mark, in 
te Suburbs of Leon, on a diſlike with Ferdinand the 
W cond, King of Leon, remoy'd to Ucles in Caſtile, 
xſtow'd upon them by King Alfonſo the Fourth. 
lpon this Occaſion, being divided, they had two 
Great Maſters, the one call'd of Leon, who reſided 
u St. Marks; the other of Caſtile, who reſided at 
lies, Since the Union of thoſe Kingdoms, the 
beat Maſterſhip is alſo united in the King of 
gain. | 

SAPHYR, a valuable Blue Stone, is us'd inſtead 
Wii 4zure, by thoſe who Blazon Coat- Armour by 
Wriccious Stones. Ir is of a moſt beautiful Colour, 
much worn by Churchmen ; tho' Boſſeuel ſays, 
W's one of the Nobleſt and moſt Royal, and there- 
e meet to be worn only upon Kings and Princes 
ugers. The great Virtue he aſGgns to it of kil- 
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ling a Spider, is like many others of that Sort, and | 


n 


nn. 


its having been conſecrated to Apollo is ſcarce worth 
the obſerving. Sce Azure. 

SARDONIX, according to Beſſewel, is to ſtand 
in blazoning by precious Stones, inſtead of Sanguin, 
and he tells us that {{dere, deſcribes it to be three 
colourd, Black about the Bottom, white in the 
Midſt, and red at the Top; ſo that only the Top 
can anſwer to the Bloody Hew it is to repreſent; 
but whether thoſe Colours be in it or not, I ſhall 
not contend, but Pliny ſays, it is white at the Top, 


as a Man's Nail, and red underneath, which isa 


Contradi&ion to the other, and perhaps neither of 
them ever ſaw the Stone. See Sanguin. 
SATURN, being reckoned the heavy and me- 
lancholy Planet; becauſe among the Heathens he 
was look d upon as a God of that Nature, is, in 
blazoning the Arms of Sovercign Princes by Pla- 
nets, as ſome have thought fit to do, us d inſtead 
ot Sable, or Black; tor as theſe things are preſcribd 
by the Fancy of the firſt Inventers all the Plancts 


are to be ſubſervient to what they thought fit to 


apply them. See Sable. 


St. SAVIOUR (Knights of the Order of) in 
Aragon, firſt inſtituted by King Alfonſo the Firſt, 


Anno 1118, to encourage the Members of it againſt 
the Moors. Nothing occurs of the Habit and Sta- 
tutes of this Order. 


SAVOY-CROWN, us'd by thoſe Dukes, was 


clos'd like thoſe of Kings, having four Bars ter- 


minating at a Globe ſurrounded by a Croſs, taken? 
by the Duke Viclor Amadeus, at the Time when he 


aſlum'd the Title of Royal Highneſs, after the E- 


ample of the Doge of Fenice, who having raket. 1p4 
on him the Title of King of Cyprus, and c- us C 1198 
Embaſſador at Rome to bear a Crown clos d, 1% 


Duke of Savoy, who had as good a Title a call 
En 11104C! 
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himſelt King of Cyprus, demanded the ſame Privi- 
lege, and had it allow'd. Now theſe Dukes have been 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of Kings of Sardinia, they 
are ſtill better entitled to that Crown, which they 
had taken before. Plate VI. Fig. 17. 
SCUT, is the Tail of a Hare, or Coney. 
SEATETH, or Formeth are the Terms that de- 
note where the Hare has its reſting Place. 
SEPULCHRE (Knights of the Order of the) 
in Paleſtine, ſaid to have been originally inſtituted 
by Queen Helena, the Mother of the Emperor Con- 
ſtantin the Great, by whom the Church of the Se- 
pulchre was indeed firſt built; but the true Inſtitu- 
tion was by Balduin the Firſt, King of Jeruſalem, 
who ordain'd that they ſhould wear a White Habit, 
and on their Breaft, a Gold Croſs Potence, canton'd 
with Croſlets of the ſame without any Enamel, 
hanging by a Black Ribbon. As alſo a Croſs of 
Yellow Embroidery made faſt on the left Side of 
their White Robe. The Patriarch of Jeruſalem was 
appointed their Great Maſter, with Power for con- 
ferring the Order, and receiving the Vow made by 
the Knights, which was of Chaſtity, Poverty and 
Obedience. This Order increas'd very much till 
Jeruſalem being taken by the Infidels, the Knights 
paſs d over into Italy, and ſettled at Perugia. The 
were afterwards united to the Knights of St. 70% 
of Jeruſalem, which laſted not long, and the Order 
has {ince by Degrees dwindled away to nothing. 
SERPENT S, SNAKES, ADDERS, may be 
comprehended under one Head, being alike in Shape 
and creeping on their Bellies, without other Di- 
ſtinction that I know of but their Magnitude, A 
Serpent holding its Tail in its Mouth, is ſaid to 
repreſent Eternity. It is the Emblem of the Devil, 
and many more Things it is ſaid to reprefent, 


which being according to the Fancy of the Ancients, 
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crowned Sol, ſwallowing up an Infant, Mars, which 
(hows but half the Body from the Navel upward, 
The Occaſion of this Bearing was thus, 0:ho, firſt 


Viſcount of Milan, going to the Holy-land with 
Godfrey of Bouillon, deteated and flew in ſingle Combat 
the Great Giant Volux, a Man of an extraordinary 


Stature and Strength, who had challeng'd the bra- 
veſt of the Chriſtian Army. The Viſcount having 


kill'd him, took his Armour, and among it his Hei- 
met, the Creit whereof was a Serpent ſwallowing 

an Infant; worn by him either to ſtrike a Terror 
into thoſe that ſhould be ſo bold as to ingage him, 
or becauſe he boaſted himſelf to be deſcended from 
Alexander the Great, who would be thought the 
Jupiter Ammon, who he {aid had known his 


Son of 


Mother in the Shape of a Serpent. In Token o 


that Victory, the Viſcount took that Serpent and 


Infant for his Arms. 


SHAPOURNET, ſays the Diſplay, is deriv'd 8 
from the Word Chaperon, which fignifies a Hood, 
whereof this is a diminutive, and bcareth a Reſem- 
blance, Much more is there ſaid of it, than is ot 
uſe ; and therefore we ſhall add only this, that the 
ſame is a corruption of the French Name, and there- 
fore to be underſtood by what is ſaid under the | 


Word Chaperonu. 


SHELFISH of all Sorts are born in Armoury, | 
as Crevices, Lobſters, Scallops, Crabs, Cc. as for 
Inſtance, Argent, a Cheveron engrai d Sable, be- 
tween three Sea Crabs, Gules, born by the Name 


SHIELD, | 


of Bridger. 


4d, a — 
and thoſe who have thought fit to follow them in 
their Opinions, it is needleſs to enlaage upon them, 
It is certain they often occur in Coat-Armour, but 
the nobleſt I find is that of the State of Mi an, be. 
ing, Luna, a Serpent torqued in Pale Jui, 
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SHIELD, BUCKLER, and TARGET may be 
all properly ſpoken of at once, as they were all ap- 
plyd to the ſame Uſe, which was to defend the 
Body againſt the Weapons of Enemies. It is true 
they differ'd in Shape and Size, and that according 
to the ſeveral Nations that us d them. To deſcribe 
the ſeveral Sorts of them, and to give the Names in 
other Languages would be too tedious, and perhaps 
foreign from our Purpoſe, but in ſhort, they 
gave the Original to that which is now call'd the 
Eſcutcheen in Armoury, and that being ſpoken of 
in its proper Place, it is needleſs to repeat the fame 
here. See three forts of them, Plate VI. Fig. 18, 
19, 20. 

SHIPS, and the ſeveral Parts of them are born in 
Coat-Armour, and very properly by thoſe who 
have perform'd notable Actions at Sea, and rais'd 
themſelves to Poſts of Honour on that Element. 
They might alſo be given to ſuch as have obtain'd 
much Wealth by Trading, but this is the meaneſt 
Motive. A Ship is an honourable Bearing, being 
of no leſs Antiquity than Noah's Flood, the Ark 
being no other than a Ship, which ſay'd that Pa- 
triarch and his Family from periſhing in that De- 
luge, which deſtroy'd all the reſt of human Race. 
Nor is the Uſe of them leſs in all Ages, as making 
all the World pervious to us, ſupplying all Nations 
with what they want from others, and rendring us 
familiar with the remoteſt People, that would other- 
wiſe be unknown to us They have convey'd the 
Light of the Goſpel to the molt diſtant and bar- 
barous Regions, and are become float ing Caſtles to 
make War upon the Water; and to inſult Fortif- 
cations built upon the Shore. The Family of Mee; e, 
bears, Argent a Ship with three Maſts, a Main-S11 
furl'd, and hoiſted up to the Round Top, ſhrouded 


Sable, 
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his firſt Expedition into Egypt, reſolving upon a ſe- 
cond, raisd an Army of 40 Men, and that he 
might not be beholding to another for a Place to 
ſhip his Forces, he built the Town of Aigues-Moy- 
tes, Where he made a commodious Haven, and ga- 
ther'd a Fleet to tranſport his Army. At this 
Time, for the Encouragement of ſuch Perſons of 
Worth, as might aſſiſt and accompany him in this 
Voyage, tho' there were then two noble Orders cf 
Knighthood in France, which were thoſe of The 


Star. and The Broome Flower, yet he inſtituted a 


third particularly upon this Account. The Collar 
of this Order repreſented the Ground of its Inſtitu- 
tion, for it conſiſted of Scollops, to expreſs the Sca 
Shore, intermix d with double Creſcents in Saltire, 
chain'd together. Thele laſt to denote the Mahs- 


metan Power he warr d againſt; and farther, to re- 


preſent the Vogage by Sea, the Badge hanging at 
the Collar was a Ship. King Lewis, the Founder, 
dying not long after, at the Seige of Carthage in 
Africk, this Order continud not long in Fance, 
there being none but a few Noblemen, who had 
bora him Company, and return'd home, that wore 
the Collar, and preſerv'd the Memory of it during 
their Lives. Nevertheleſs it continu'd long after 


in great Eſteem, in the Kingdoms of Naples and . 


cih, becauſe Charles, Brother to the aforeſaid St. 
Lewis, Count of Anjou, Main, &c. and King of Feru- 
falem, Naples and Sicily, took this Order to himſclt 
and his Succeflors Kings of Sicily, among whom it 
was maintaind, and kept up, as long as the firſt 
Line laſted, and till the Houſe of Aragon prevail d 
againſt the ſecond Line of Anjou. Yet it was again 
reviv'd by Rene, King of Sicily, Duke of Anjou, and 
Far! of Provence, or rather another Order inſtituted 


n 


SHIP, or Double Creſcents (Knights of the Order 
of the) in France. S. Lewis King of France, after 


. 
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in Memory of it; for it was call'd of the Creſcent, 
the Collar was not like this here ſpoken of, and the 
Badge was a Creſcent, and not a Ship. 

SINGLE is the Tail of a Roebuck, or any o- 
ther Deer. | 


SINISTER BASE is the left-hand Part of the 
Baſe, repreſented by the Letter H. Plate I. Fig. 13. 


SINISTER CHIEF is the left Angle of the 


Chief, repreſented by the Letter C. Plate I. Fig. 13. 
SINOQPHE is the Word us'd by French Heralds 
for "ſky which we call Vert. Sce this latter 
Word. ; a 
SITTETH is the Term us'd to denote the Placę 
of a Coney's uſual Reſidence. . 

SLOT is the Footing, or Treading, or Track 
of a Hare. 

SMALLAGE GARLAND was given to the 
Conquerors at the Nemean Games, ſo call'd from 
the Nemean Foreſt in Achaia, where they were cc- 
lebrated in Honour of Hercules, who there flew a 
great Lyon. | 

SNAILS are not ſo inſignificant, but that they 
are born by ſome Families, tho' they are the Em- 
blem of Sloath ; but of this and many other Sorts 
of Reptiles, it is not neceſſary to give any Particu- 
lars, being well known themſclves, and their Po- 
ſures always much the ſame. 

SOL, the Sun. Some Heralds have thought 
it proper to Blazon the Arms of Emperors, 
Kings and Princes by Planets, inſtead of Metals and 
Colours, aud according to this Method Sol, or the 
Sun ſtands for Or, he being the moſt glorious of all 


the Planets, as Gold is the moſt valuable of all 


Metals. See Or. 

SOMME' is a Term us'd by French Heralds, to 
ſignify Horned, or the Stags carrying his Horns, 
and ſay the Number of Branches in them is to be 

| men · 
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mention d when there are fewer than thirtecn. 
and when there are more it muſt be blazon d, forms 3 
ſans nombre. See Somme de neuf. Plate VI. Ng. 21 
SORE is the Term us'd to expreſs the young 
one of the Buck's Breed in its fourth Year. ? 
SOREL is the Term to expreſs the young on: ſ 
of the Buck's Brecd in its third Year. | | 
SOUSTENU, is when a Chief is as it were ſup- I 
ported by a ſmall Part of the Eſcutcheon beneath c 
it, of a different Colour or Metal from the Chief 5 
and reaching as the Chief does from Side to Side, 
being as it were a ſmall Part of the Chief of ano- 
ther Colour, and ſupporting the real Chicf. Plat» * 
VI. Fig. 22. 
SOUNDER is the Term to expreſs a Company, 
or Number of Swine together, 
SPAYADE is a young Stag in his third Year, 2 
SPELLERS are the ſmall Branches ſhooting our 
from the Flat Parts of a Buck's Horn at the Top. | 
The STAG repreſents Swiftneſs and Fear, a3 
being outdone by no Beaſt in either. It alſo is the 
Emblem of an heartleſs Man, who at the firſt ſight $ 
of an Enemy, betakes himſelf to ſhameful Flight, 
rather than to ſtand manfully upon his Defence; 
for which Reaſon Homer brings Achilles upbraiding | 
Agamemnon, that he had no more Courage than a 
Stag. This Beaſt having very large Horns repre- 
ſents one who having made extraordinary Warlike 
Preparations, makes no Uſe of them in Time ot | 
Need, for want of Courage. The Stag is ſaid to 
be extraordinary long livd, even to three hundred 
Years of Age. In Armoury they may be aid to 
denote ſuch as have the Privilege of Hunting, or ſuch | 
as live in a Country abounding in Stags. Azure, 2 
Stag in his full Courſe, Or, purſu'd hotly by a brace 
of Dogs Argent, all Bendways and at random, bor 
by the Name tt Yardeley. 
| STAC. 
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STAGGARD is a young Stag in his fourth 
Year, but in former Ages he is {aid to have been 
call'd a Stag the fourth Year, and not a Staggard, 
as WC do now. 

STANDARD is a Martial Enſign, the Word 
now generally us d for thoſe that are carry'd by the 
Horſe, thoſe of the Foot being call'd Colours. 
There is alſo the Royal Standard of which there 
can be but one it, a Royal Army; and the Royal 
Standard is alſo diſplay'd at Sea, 

STAR, the Stars are the Eyes of Heaven, and 
a moſt glorious Part of the Creation, for tho' they 
appear ſo ſmall to us, many of them are above an 
Hundred Times bigger than all the Earth, and their 
Courſe ſo rapid, that they move many Millions of 
Leagucs in a Day as Aſtrologers inform us; which 
repreſents to us the Grandeur and Diligence of ge- 
nerous Souls for the Service of the Publick. As to 
Morality, Stars are the Emblem of Prudence, which 
is the Rule of all Virtues, and leads us to worthy 

ctions, enlightning us through the Darkneſs of 
this World. Stars are born in Armoury, the uſual 
Number of their Beams, or Points being five, and 
therefore when ſuch it is needleſs to mention any 
more than a Star, or Stars, but when there are 
more Points, the Number muſt be expreſs'd, and it 
is to be obſerv d, that in Heraldry a Star can never 
have above ſixteen Points. Many Families in all 
Countries bear them, and among them in England, 
07, on a Feſs indented Azure, three Stars Arg ent, 
a Canton of the ſecond charg'd with a Sun in his 
Glory, is the Coat-Armour of Thompſua, of the Ci- 
ty of London, and of the ſame Name of Haverſham 
in Buckinghamſhire. 

STAR (Knights of the Order of our Lady of the) 
&bert,the only King of Fance of that Name, and Son 
to Hugh Capet, the Founder of the ſecond Race of 


Kings, 
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Kings, was a Religious and Wiſe Prince: He held . 
the Crown many Years, and as his Father had gain d, 

he ſecur'd it to his Poſterity, built and repair d ma- 

ny Churches, and perform d divers other Acts of 

Piety. Above all, he had a molt ſingular Devotion | 
towards the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, in Honour of T 
whom he erected a Chapel Royal for himſelf and af 
his Domeſticks, under the Name of our Lady of the de 
Star, becauſe he call'd the Mother of God, The Star w 


of his Kingdom. Having put himſelf and his Domi- 
nions under her Protection, the more to propagate 60 
her Devotion and expreſs his Zeal for her Honour, « 
he inſtituted an Order of Knighthood, call'd, Tj: 7 
Order of our Lady of the Star, in the Year 1922. « 

cc 


This Order conſiſted of Thirty Knights Compani- 
ons, including the King as Chief and Sovereign, 
The Habit of the Knights was a Cloak of white on 


Damask, with a Mantelet of Carnation, as was alſo N 
the Lining, and a Caſſock or under Robe of the M jn 
ſame, with a Star caſting out lively Rays, or bright ot 
Points, all of pure Gold, embroiderd on the let g 
Side of the Breaſt. The Collar conſiſted of three in 
Chains of Gold meeting at equal Diſtances in curi- 7 
ous enamel'd Roſes, alternatively White and Red. th 


All the Knights were oblig'd by Oath daily to ſay MW m 
the third Part of the Roſary, being fifty Ave Marie, th 
and frve Pater Neſters, in Honour of the Bleſſed Vir- K 


gin, as alſo the following Anthem compos'd by pe 
himſelf. | hc 
| L : | ap 
Solem Juſtitiæ, Regem paritura ſupremum, do 
Stella Maria Maris, hodie proceſſit ad ortunt ex 
Cernere divinum lumen, gaudete Fidelgs. re: 
. be 
Stirps Jeſſe Virgam produxit, Virgæque florem, be 

Et ſuper hunc florem requieſcit ſpiritus almus. 


Virgo Dei Genetris Virga eft, flos Filius eiu. 4 
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Ad nutum Domini neſtrum Ditantis honorem, 
Sicut ſpina Rofam genuit Fudæa Mariam, 
Ut vitium virtus operiret, gratia culpam. 


They were to conclude their Devotion with a Prayer 
of his Wording, tor himſelt and the Kings his Suc- 
ceſſors, Sovereigns of the Order, which in Engliſh 
was thus : 

* Virtue and King of Kings, at whoſe Beck the 
Heavens move, the Earth ſtands, and Ages rowl, 
grant that King Robert, born of moſt Noble Race, 
* may fo ſubdue the Haughty, and ſhow Mercy to 
© thoſe that ſubmit, that having reign'd here glo- 
* riouſly he may at length live in Heaven. Amen. 

The firſt Solemnity of the Order was cclebrated 
on the eighth of Seprember, being the Day of the 
Nativity of the Bleſſed Virgin, in the Year 1022, 
in the aboyemention'd Chapel of his Palace, call'd 
of Our Lady of the Star. This Order continu'd in 
great eſteem for many Years under ſeveral ſuccecd- 
ing Kings, who were all Sovereigns of it, till King 
John, who revivd it, then ſomewhat decay'd, and 
therefore ſome Authors have, through a Miſtake, 
made him the firſt Founder of it. Some attribute 
the aboliſhing of this Order to Charles rhe Fifth, 
King of France, which cannot be, becauſe it ap- 
pears, that not only he, but other ſucceeding Kings, 
honoured ſeveral great Men with it. Nor does it 
appear that Charles the Seventh ſuppreſs'd it, but 
doubtleſs he was the Cauſe of its being afterwards 
extinguiſh'd; for being deſtitute of other means to 
reward thoſe that had ſerv'd him in his Wars, he 
beſtow'd this Order upon ſo many of them, that it 
became contemptible to the Great Ones, who were 
aſham'd to wear the Badge, ſeeing ſo many inferior 
Perſons admitted to it. For this Reaton, Ring 

Levi: 
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Lewis the Eleyench, Son to Charles the Seventh, a- 
boliſh'd this Order, by conferring it on the Cap- 
tain of the Night Watch at Paris, whom they call 
Chevalier du Cuet, that is, Knight of the Watch: 
ordering that none but he ſhould wear it for the 
future, and his Men of the Watch, as well a Horſe- 
back as & foot, ſhould have a White Star cmbroj- 
der'd on their Coats. 

STARTING is the Term us d for putting up, 
or driving a Hare from its reſting Place. 

St. STEPHEN (Knights of the Order of) in Tu. 
cany. This Order was inſtituted by Coſmo di Me- 
dicis, Anno 1561. and dedicated to Se. Stephen, be- 
cauſe on the Feſtival of St, Stephen, Pope and Mar- 
tyr, being the ſixth of Auguſt, he won the famous 
Battle of Marciano, Pope Pius the Fourth, con- 
firmed it the ſame Year, and granted them all the 
Privileges which they of Malta enjoy; conditi- 
onally that thoſe of this Order ſhould make a Vow 
of Charity, conjugal Chaſtity, and Obedience. 'They 
are to be nobly born, and in lawful Wedlock, Ro- 
man Catholicks, and without Note of Infamy. The 
Robe is of White Chamlet, with a Red Croſs bor- 
der'd with Gold on their left Side, as well upon 
their Military Garment, as their wearing Cloakes: 
Intended principally againſt the Turks and Moores, 
tor which Cauſe ſettled firſt at Piſa, being near 
rhe Sea, but after at Coſmopolis in the Ifle of Ida. 
The Number of them is uncertain, the great Duke 
the ſupream Maſter of it. Other Orders are com- 
monly ſimple, but this mixt; being partly Religi- 
ous and partly Honorary, 

STERN is the Tail of a Wolf. 

The STORK is the true Emblem of a Son, for 
whatſoever Duty a Son owes to his Parents, they 
are all found and obſerv'd in the Stork. The Du- 


ties of à Son to a Father are four; the firſt 15 of 
ove; 
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Love; the ſecond of Honour; the third of Obe- 
dience ; the laſt of Aid and Succour. Foraſmuch 
as he receiveth Lite of his Father (than which no- 
thing is more deſirable) he is compell'd by the Laws 
of Nature to love his Father. And whereas it is 
the Part and Duty of a Father to bring up and in- 
ſtruct his Son in Virtue, and that Virtue has no o- 
ther Reward than Honour, unleſs the Son do give 
Honour to the Father, he does violate and loſe the 
Name of a Son; becauſe alſo he receives Nouriſh- 
ment from his Father, wherein conſiſteth the Su- 
ſentation, of Life, there is nothing compris d under 
this Name of Suſtentation, that the Son ſcemeth 
not to owe to his Father. Finally, foraſmuch as 
the Father is God's' Vicegerent, the Son next, 
unto God, is bound to obey his Parents. The Fa- 


mily of Harley in Cheſhire, bears Argent, a Stork 


Sable, member'd Gules. 

STREAMING is the Term us'd to expreſs the 
Stream of Light darting trom a Comet, or Blazing 
Star, vulgarly ca!l'd the Beard. 

SUET is the Fat of all ſorts of Deer. 

SUN, the Sun is the moſt perfect Image of God 
among ſenſible Creatures, firſt, for that as God's in- 
linite Perfection renders him incomprehenſible, ſo 
that it may be ſaid, that he is not known, becauſe 
too much to be known ; ſo the Sun by its exceſſive 
and violent Light, becomes as it were inviſible to 
us, and may be ſaid to hide himſelf in his own 
brightneſs. Secondly, As God is all together both 
in the Center and Circumference of his Workman- 
ſhip, leaving nothing void of himſelf, and making 
the Ants as well as the Prime intelle&ual Creatures 
ſenſible of his Preſence ; ſo the Sun, being ſeated in 
the Midſt of the Planets and acting in a Circle, 
ſeems to preſide like a Monarch in both Worlds; he 
at the ſame Time gives Light to Saturn, and aſſiſts 

to 
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to the Birth of a Flower; and whilſt ke is giving 
Luſtre and Colour to the Sky, and the Clouds, he 
is buſy forming Gold in the Bowels of the Earth. 
The Sun has been look'd upon as the brighteſt Hi- 
croglyphick of God, and therefore the Perſians caſt 
off all other Gods to Worſhip the Sun, as the only 
and true God. The Phenicians and the Egyptians WM Thi 
alſo ador'd the Sun and the Moon, as the chicket und. 


— 


among the Gods; but Socrates condemn'd them, Mio b 
with much Truth affirming, that the Sun receives peci 
all he has from God, by whom it was created. It And 
is needleſs to expreſs the Colour of the Sun, when Wl Thi: 
born in Armoury, nothing being capable of expreſ=- Halb. 
ſing it but Gold, and therefore, in blazoning the "WM; i; 
Arms of St. Clare we ſay, he beareth Azure, a Sun nit 
in his Glory, without mentioning the Metal. But te! 
if the Sun be born eclips'd, then it may be expreſsd Am 
Sable, becauſe that Hew is accidental and not natu- com. 
ral. : 
SUPER-CHARGE, by this Heralds expreſs ons N am 
Figure charg d, or born upon another, as a Roſe up- Hob it 
on a Lyon, a Lyon upon an Ordinary, or the like. Bene 


In Latin it is Figura ſuper, vel in ſiguram poſita. | 
SUPPORTERS, of thoſe the Dictionary to Guil- } 
lim's Diſplay, ſays thus. Supporters are thoſe Ani- } 
mals, which Noblemen carry to ſupport their Shields, | 
call'd by the French, Supports, ou Tenans, by the 
Latins, Talamones, and Atlantes, according to Ba- | 
ron: But conſidering how Atlas is ſaid to ſupport, | 
I cannot much approve of that word. This 1s all 
we have of them there, in the Diſplay itſelf, we 
find what follows. Things plac d on the vides of 
the Atchierments, repreſenting ſometimes things 
living, and ſometimes dead. Bur thefe of ſome 
Blazoners are term'd Supporters, whoſe conceit there- | 
in I can hardly approve, Q ia diverſorum diverſe eſt 
ratio; and therefore the Blazon that I would give | 
unto | 
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to Things ſo different in Nature is, that if Things 
be living, and ſeize upon the Shield, then ſhall they 
be call d properly Supporters; tbut if they are ina- 
nimate, and touch not the Eſcutcheon, then ſhall 
ſuch Arms be ſaid to be (not ſupported, but coti- 
ed) of ſuch and ſuch Things; for how can thoſe 
properly be ſaid to ſupport that touch not the 
© Thing ſaid to be ſupported by them. To Perſons 
under the Degree of Bannerets it is not permitted 
to bear their Arms ſupported, that Honour being 
peculiar to thoſe that are call'd Nobiles Majores. 


And thoſe Cotiſes have their Name agreeable to the 


Thing whoſe Quality they repreſent, and are ſo 
all d of Coſta, the Rib, either of Man or Beaſt ; for 
t is proper to the Rib to encloſe the Entrails of 
Things Animal, and to add Form and Faſhion to 
the Body, in like manner do thoſe incloſe the Coat- 
Armour whereunto they are annex'd, and do give a 
comely Grace and Ornament to the ſame. Having 
heard what is in that Work concerning that impor- 
tant Part of Armoury, for the better underſtanding 
of it here ſhall be added ſomething of what the 
Fench Heralds, who were Maſters of the Engliſh, 
ay to this Purpoſe. Theſe which we call Suppor=- 


ters are no other than certain Animals, Quadrupedes, 


birds, or Reptiles, as Lyons, Leopards, Dogs, U- 
nicorns, Eagles, Griffons, Dragons, and ſeveral o- 
thers, plac'd on the two Sides of the Eſcutcheon, as 
It they were appointed to guard it, ſupporting, and 
lifting it up with their Paws, or Claws. As for the 
Tenaus, which moſt Men have confounded with the 
Supporters, taking them for the ſame Thing, I find 


this Difference, that the Supporters hold up, and the 


Te*nans hold, and do not lift up the Eſcutcheon, but 
bold it under their Hands, as we often find when 
they are Angels or human Creatures, or the like. 
The Supporters and Teuaus are generally taken from 
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ſome Parts of the Coat-Armour, but ſometimes are 


uite different from it, there being nothing to 
oblige them to it. The Germans are more exa in 


the preſerving of them than the French, not permit. 
ting any but Princes and Noblemen to uſe them, 
utterly excluding all others. The Motives for ta- 


king them are very various, ſometimes to acknow- 
ledge the Aſſiſtance and Succour we have receiy'd, 


or hope to receive from any one, ſuch Creatures as 
they bear in their Arms, are taken for Supporters, 
Sometimes, when a Man upon ſome very extraor- 
dinary Occaſion is oblig'd to change the ancient 
Arms of his Family for others, thoſe ancient Addi- 
tions may {till be retain'd, viz. the Creſt, the Sup- 


porters, and the like. As it would be endleſs to 


repreſent all ſorts of Things mention'd in a Work 
of this Nature, the Reader cannot expect it, but 


may find them in all Books that have the Arms of 
Engliſh Nobility, and very ſingular ſorts of them in 


Colombiere. Plate VI. Fig. 23, 
SUR-ANCREFE, a Croſs fur-ancree, or ſur-anchi- 


red, or double-anchored, Which we have in Colombiere, 
and is a Croſs with double anchor Flooks at each 


End. Plate VI. Fig. 24. 
SURMON TE,, is a Chief that has another very 


ſmall Chief over it of a Different Colour or Metal, 
and therefore is ſaid to be ſurmounted, as having 


another over it. Plate VI. Fig. 25. 


 SURROYAL TOP is the Term us'd to ſignify 


the Broad Top of a Stag's Horn, with the Branches, 
or {mall Horns ſhooting out from it. 


SWANS, are look'd upon as Symbols of Hypo- 
crites, becauſe they have fine Wings, and yet can 


ſcarce raiſe themſelves above the Earth, ſo that they 


are of no uſe to them; beſides the Fearhers of 2 
Swan are white to Perfection, but their Fleſh is 
very Black, as are the Hypocrites, appearing out- 


wardly 
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wardly very virtuous,and being inwardly very wicked, 
However the Swan is a Bird of great Beauty and 
Strength, and it is obſerv'd of him that he uſes not 
his Strength to prey on, or tyrannize over any other 
Fowl, but only to be reveng d on ſuch as offer him 
Violence; in which caſe (Ariſtotle ſays) he often 
gets the better of the Eagle. He is dedicated to 
Venus, and ſome have given him to Apollo. The 
Family of Moor, bears, Sable, a Swan with her 
Wings expansd Argent, member'd Or, within a 
Bordure engrail'd of the ſame. 
SWORD-BEARERS Knights. See Portglaive. 
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ABERNACLES. See Tents. 


TABLETTES are ſquare Pieces, Colombiere ſays 
he has found mention'd in an Ancient Herald, but 
knows no Family that bears them. 

TAILLE”', according to Colombiere, thus abſo- 
lutely us d, without any Addition, in French ſigni- 
fies that which we call Party per Bend Siniſter ; and 
in Latin, is term'd, Oblique finiſtroſum ſectum. Plate 
VI. Fig. 27. 

TAILS are born in Arms, as well as other Parts, 
and eſpecially thoſe of Lyons, who are ſaid to have 
very great Strength in them, and to flap them a- 
bout their Back and Sides when they are in Anger, 
as alſo to ſweep the Ground with them when pur- 


lud, to wipe out their Footſteps, that they may nor 
Y 2 be 
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be follow d by the Track. Of this Sort is the Bear. | 
ing of the Name of Cork, being, Sable, three Lyons 


Tails ere&ed and eraſed Argent. 


TALBOT is a Sort of Dog, frequent in Coat. © 


Armour, noted for their . 5 Scent, findiiig out 
the Tracks, Lodgings, an 
purſuing them with open Mouth, and continual 
Cry, with ſuch Eagerneſs that if not taken oft by 
the Huntſmen they are often ſpoil'd. 

TAPPING. See Bearing. 

TARGET. See Shield. 


TAU, or St. Antony's Croſs, ſo call'd becauſe St. 
Antony the Monk, or Eremite is always painted 
with it upon his Habit, and it has the Name from 
reſembles, 2 
Morgan ſays it was the old Hieroglyphick of Securi- 
ty, which it is to be ſuppos'd he takes from the 
Charge given to the Angel, kill not them upon uhum 
ze ſpall ſee the Letter Tau. Beſides he tells us in his 
p. 6. that the Letter Tau among the 
In Latin, Gil- 
bon, calls it, Crucem Tau, or Crucem ad formam Li- 

teræ Grace Tau patulæ compoſitam, or in modum capi- 
talis lizere T. Colombiere in French calls it Taf, or 
Croix S. Antoine and Potance, and ſays the Houſe of 


the Greek Letter Tau which it exactly 


tkird Book, 
Greeks was a Token of Abſolution. 


a *. 


Forms of Beaits, and 


n 


Bette in Flanders, bore three Taus, and that Philp | 
d'Eſpinoy, who writ of the Antiquities and Nobili- 


ty of that Country, affirms that Family was very 
Noble and Ancient, and that the three Tus or Po- 


rances, that is, Crutches, ſignify that they were] 


the Stays or Supporters of their Princes. Pla? VI. 
Fig. 28. 

'TAWNY. See Tenne. 

TAYL is us'd for the Tail of an Hart, tho 
thoſe of ſeyeral other Creatures have peculiar and 


diſtin& Names for them, as that of a Buck, Roe, 


or any other Deer is call d the Single; of a Bor 


the 


J 
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TEM 22s 
the Wreath, of a Fox the Buſh, of a Wolf the 
Stern, and of a Hare and Coney the Scur, thus 
giving each a diſtin& Denomination. 

TEMPLARS (Knights of the Order of) in Pa- 
tine. Inſtituted by Hugh of Rayennes, Anno 1113, 


and confirmed by Pope Eugenius. Their Enſign was. 


Red Croſs, in Token that they ſhould ſhed their 
Blood to defend CARIST's Temple. They were 
bury'd Croſs-legged, and wore on their Backs the 
Figure of the Croſs; for which they were by the 
common People call'd Croſs-backs, or Crouch-backs, 
and by Corruption Crook-backs. Edmund Earl of 
Lancaſter, ſecond Son to our Henry the Third, be- 
ing of this Order, was vulgarly called Edmund 
Crook-back, Theſe Knights had in all Provinces of 
Europe their ſubordinate Governors, in which they 
poſſeſſed no leſs than 16000 Lordſhips ; the great- 
neſs of which Revenue was not the leaſt Cauſe of 
diſſolving the Order. For Philip the Fair, King of 
France, had a Plot to inveſt one of his Sons with 
the Title of King of Hieruſalem, and hoped to pro- 
cure of the Pope the Revenues of this Order to be 
aid unto that Kingdom, for ſupport of the Title ; 
which he thought he might better do, becauſe Cle- 
ment the Fifth then Pope, for the Love he bore to 
France, had transferred his Seat to Avignion. But 
herein his Hopes deceived him, for this Order be- 
ng difloly'd, the Lands thereto belonging were gi- 
jen to the Knights Heoſpitallers, or of St John. The 
Crimes objected. againſt this Order were: Firft, 
meir Revolt from their profeſſed Obedience to the 
Patriarch of Jeruſalem, who was their Viſitor, Se- 
und, their unſpeakable Pride. And thirdly, their 
dns againſt Nature. The Houſe of our Law Stu- 
lents in London, called the Temple, was the Chief 


"Whouſc of the Knights of this Order in England; 


8 


and by the Knights of St. John, whoſe principal 
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Manſion was in Smithfield, fold to the Students of 7 


the Law, for the yearly Rent of 10/7. about the mid- 
dle of the Reign of Edward the Third. | 
TENANS. See Supporters. 
TENANT is in French holding. 


TENNE is the ſame Colour which we con- 
monly call Tawney, which, Leigh ſays, is a Colour 
of Worſhip, and of ſome Heralds call'd Brusk, moſt © 
commonly born by French Gentlemen, but very few 7 
do bear it in England. It is, adds he, the ſureſt 


Colour that is, of ſo bright a Hue, being com- 
pounded, for it is made of two Bright Colours, 
which are Red and Yellow. Guilim ſays this Co- 
| Jour is us'd by the French, and they obſerve, that 
the Engliſh uſe it. Mackenzy thinks Mr. Guillim in 
the wrong, and the French in the Right; for, ſays 
he, the French uſe it not, but the Engliſb do. It is 
expreſs'd in engraving by Lines diagonal from the 


Siniſter Chief and traverſe; and mark'd with the 


P * 


Letter T. that this Colour is little, or not at al 
us'd by French Heralds, as is above obſerv'd from 


Mackenzy, ſufficiently appears, by its not being ſo 
much as namd by Calombiere, and others of that 


Nation. Nor do I find among the Engliſh that Sy. 
vanus Mirgan takes any Notice of it. Spelman in 
his Aſpilogia will ſcarce allow of this Colour; tho 
as he there obſerves, call'd Worſhipful by Leigh, | 
and yet bur juſt below he places it among the Co- 
lours, aſſigns to it in Heaven the Dragon's Head, 
and among Precious Stones the Hyacinth. In La- 
tia he calls it Amaranticus; I find it not any where / 


us'd in Spaniſh. Plate VII. Fig. 1. 


TENTS, Tabernacles, or Pavillions being three | 


different Names for the ſame Thing, as de- 


riv'd from ſeveral Languages, and are usd in He- 


raldry. They were the chief Habitations of the | 


ancient Patriarchs, in the firſt Ages of the World; | 
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as may be ſeen in Gen. xii. 8. Such kind of Habi- 
tations, did beſt fit their Uſes, for the often re- 
moving of their Seats to refreſh their Cattle with 
Change of Paſture; ſometimes at hand, and other- 
whiles in Places remote; which they could not 


commodiouſly do, it they had been ſtill dwelling in 


ſolid and ſettled Buildings. Such is the Manner of 
the Tartars at this Day; ſome of them have no Ci- 
ties, Towns, or Villages to inhabit, but the open 
and champion Fieids in Tents, after the Manner of 
the ancient Scthians, becauſe they are all Herdſmen. 
In the Winter Scaſon they plant themſelves in the 
Plains and Valleys; and in the Summer they live 
in. Mountainous Places, where they may find the 
rankeſt and beſt Paſture. Guil. p. 308. Since Tents 
have been laid afide for the Habitations of peace- 
able Families they have becn made Uſe of for Ar- 
mies during the Campaign, which muſt be kept in 
a Body, and cannot meet with Places to entertain 
them, therefore they always carry their Tents, and 
pitch them in ſuch regular manner as exceeds the 
moſt orderly Cities. Tents therefore are a proper 
Bearing for Soldicrs; for what reaſon 1 know not, 
but the Family of Tenton, bears Sable a Cheveron 

between three Tents Argent. Plate VII. Fig. 2. 
TEUTONICK MARIAN, or Duteh Knights, 
inſtituted under the Walls of Acon or Ptolemais in 
the Holy-Land; in a Church whercof, dedicated to 
the Bleſſed Virgin, their Order was firſt confirm'd. 
Whence they are call'd Equites Mariani, or Marian 
Knights. "The Inſtitution was in the Year 1190. 
The firſt Great Maſter was Henry Halper. The 
Chriftians being beaten out of Sia; they firſt re- 
mov'd to Venice, and from thence to Marprrg in 
Haſſia; where, and in ſome other Parts of Germany, 
they were endow'd with fair Revenues, and thence 
were named Equites Teutonici, or Teutenich, or German 
1 KRnightt 
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Knights. Sent into Pruſſia by the Emperor F ede- 
rick the Second, Anno 1239, or call'd in, as ſomc 
ſay, by the Muſcovites againſt the Pruſſrans, they fix d 
their Seat at Marienburg, under Srgifrid the ſecond 
Great Maſter, Anno 1340. or thereabouts. In the 
Time of Lewis the eighteenth Great Maſter, they 
were fore d to ſubmit to Caſimir the Fourth, of Po- 
land, Anno 1450, which was the Occaſion of the 
long War between them, and the Polanders, con- 
tinuing till the Time of Allert of Brandenburg the 
twenty fourth and laſt Great Maſter in that Coun- 
try, who ſurrendred his Order to Sigiſmund the 
Firſt, by whom he was created the firſt Duke of 
Pruſſia. Such of the Knights as diſreliſh'd this 
Action retird into Germany, where they choſe one 
Malter Croneberg Maſter of the Order. The Title 
was afterwards conferr'd upon Maximilian the Se- 
cond; however the Order ſenſibly decay'd, and is 
now little known, tho' there is ſtill a Great Maſtcr 
of it kept up. | 

THISTLE, Order of Kypighthood in Scotland 
See St. Andrew. 

THISTLE, and of Our Lady (Knights of the 
Order of the) in Fraxce. Lewis the Second, Duke 
of Bourbon, call'd the Good Duke, inſtituted this 
Order in Honour of the Blefled Virgin, otherwiſc 
call'd of the Thiſtle, in the Year 1370. The Num- 
ber of the Knights to be twenty ſix, including him- 
ſelf, all Men of unblemiſh'd Reputation, try'd Va- 
jour, and undoubted Nobility. The Knights were 
to wear a Girdle and a Belr of Blue Velvet, lind 
with Crimſon Satten, edg'd with Gold Embroidery, 
and the Word Eſperance, or Hope, curiouſly wrought 
in the Middle of the Embroidery; faſtned with a 
Buckle of pure Gold, enamell'd about with Green, 
like the Heads of Thiſtles. Their Habits were 1 
Caſſocks of Carnat ion Damask, with large Sleeves, ! 
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girt with the Blue Girdle before mention'd. The 
Great Mantle, or Cloak was of Sky Colour Damask, 
with broad Welts of Gold embroider'd, on the deep 
Collar, which was lin'd with Red Sattin. The 
Mantle or Hood was of Green Velvet. Over all, 
the Great Collar of the Order of pure Gold, weigh- 
ing ten Marks, faſtned behind with a Gold Buckle, 
as the Girdle. It conſiſteth of whole Lozenges, and 
a double Orle of half Lozanges, cnamell'd Green, 
and fiil'd with Flower-de-luces of Gold, in the 
whole Lozanges the Word Eſperance, or Hope, in 
antique Capital Letters, each of them within a 
Lozange enamell'd Red. At the Collar hung on 
the Breaſt in Oval, the Circumference enamell'd 
Green and Red, within the Image of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, encompaſs'd with a Golden Sun, crown'd 
with twelve Silver Stars, a Creſcent of the ſame 
under her Feet ; her Garments enamell'd Purple and 
Sky Colour. At the Bottom of the Oval the Head 
of a Thiſtle enamell'd Green, but bearded White. 
The Hat or Cap of Green Velyet, and at the Band 
a Toſſel of Crimſon and Gold. The Motto Alen, 
for Alone, let us go, that is, proceed in commen- 
dable Actions. | 
TIERCE“, is a French Term importing that the 
Shield is divided into three equal Parts, when thoſe 
Parts are of as many difterent Colours or Metals, for 
if the Chief and Baſe be of the ſame Colour, when 
divided by a Feſſe, then it is proper only to expreſs 
the Colour of the Field, and to mention the Feſſe; 
otherwiſe they ſay Tierce en Faſce, and ſo mention 
the firſt, ſecond and third Colours or Metals; and 
Tierce en Pal, if it be ſo divided in Pale. Plate 
VII. Fig. 3. 
IINCTURE is no other than the Hue or Co- 
lour of any thing in Coat-Armour, and under this 
Denomination may be alſo included the two Metals 
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Or and Argent, or Gold and Silver, becauſe they 
are often repreſented by Yellow and White, and 
they themſelves bear thoſe Colours. 

TOMBS and Monuments are no leſs compris'd 
within the Cogniſance of the Science of Heraldry 
than other ſolemn Functions; for as it is the Part 
of Heralds to range Men in their due Stations, and 
to appoint them rheir proper Coats of Arms whilſt 
living, ſo it belongs to them to regulate what Ce- 
remonies are to be obſery'd at their Funerals, and 
what Memorials erected to them after their Death. 


The moſt ancient, and even the moſt barbarous Na- 


tions paid this Honour to the deceas d, as believing 
it an Inducement to others to perform glorious Acti- 
ons, and a Reſpect indiſpenſable to be paid to thoſe 
who had been an Example of Virtue whilſt ſurvi- 
ving in this World. It is needleſs to ſpeak of thoſe 
Barbarians, who made their own Bowels the T'omb, 
of their departed Friends, drinking up the Aſhes of 
the burnt Bodies, as was the Cuſtom of the Caſpi- 
ans ; or of the Maſſagetes, who devyour'd the Heart 
and Blood of the dead Perſon, and then bury'd the 
Body in an honourable Manner. The Scythian, 
with no leſs Cruelty erected a Monument of incor- 
ruptible Wood, and in it ſhut up a living Man with 
the Dead. The Egyptians had ſuch a Method of 
embalming and preſerving the Dead Bodies that 
they never ſuffer d Putrefaction, as is ill to be 
ſeen in their Mummies, which have been ſo many 
Ages bury'd, that there is no gueſſing at the Time, 
and thoſe prodigious Works of the Pyramids are 
ſuppos'd to have been no other than the Tombs of 
their Kings. The Hebrews embalm'd their great 
Men, and erected Magnificent Tombs over them 
in their own Lands, into which they put not only 
the Bodies, but much Treaſure, and ſometimes 
burning Lamps. Ot all Nations none exceeded the 
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Romans in the Magnificence of their Monuments, 
all the great Roads about their City were adorn'd 
with ſuch coſtly Structures; for they did not then 
bury in their Lemples, reſerving them only for the 
Service of their Gods. Nor was it the Cuſtom to 
bury in Churches for ſome Centuries after the Go- 
ſpel had diſpell d the Darkneſs of Idolatry. In Pro- 
ceſs of Time it was brought up to bury in Churches, 
and then all Families of Note appointed the Place 
of Repoſe for them and their Succeſſors, and erect- 
ed ſtately Monuments adorn'd with Figures, Coat- 
Armour, and Epitaphs. That there might be ſome 
diſtinctive Marks between the ſeveral Perſons ſo in- 
terr'd, the Ancients eſtabliſh'd certain Rules which 
were then obſerv'd upon ſuch Occaſions. Kings 
and Princes howſoever they dy'd were repreſented 
on their Tombs, in their Armour, with their Eſcu- 
tcheons, Crown, Creſt, Supporters, and all other 
Marks of Royalty. Knights and Gentlemen could 
not have their Effiges after that Manner unleſs they 
loft their Lives in Battle, or dy'd within their own 
Lordſhips. Thoſe who dy d inBattle on the victorious 
Party were repreſented with their Sword naked, the 
Point upwards, on the Dexter Side, and their Shield 
in the Left, their Helmet on their Head. Ihoſe 
who dy'd . Priſoners, were repreſented on their 
Tombs without Spurs, Helmet, or Sword. Such 
asdy'd in Battle on the vanquiſh'd Side, were to be 
repreſented without their Coat over their Armour, 
their Sword in the Scabbard, their Viſor lifted up, 
their Hands join'd on the Breaſt, and their Feer 
reſting on a dead Lyon. The Son of a General or 
t Governor of a ſtrong Hold, it he dy'd when the 


RF Place was beſieg'd tho' ever ſo Young, was repre- 
y ſented in compleat Armour, his Head reſting on a 
6 Helmet inſtead of a Pillow. If a Gentleman had 


e ifrvd in Armies during the moſt of his Life, and 
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in his old Age became a Religious Man, he was 
repreſented on the Lower Part in compleat Armour, 
and above in the Habit of the Order he had pro- 
fels'd. A Gentleman or Knight who had been van- 
quiſh'd or kill'd in ſingle Combat, if he had ſuch a 
Monument, was to be in compleat Armour, with 
his Battle-Axe out of his Arms, lying by him, and 
his Left Arm croſs'd upon his Right. But if he 
had been accus'd of Treaſon, Murder, a Rape, or 
being an Incendiary ; inſtead of being honourably 
interr d, he was treated in the vileſt Manner, his 
Arms broken, and his Body dragg'd on a Hurdle, 
and caſt out to be devour'd by the Fowls of the 
Air, or hung upon a Gallows. On the contrary, 
the Victor was led in Triumph to the Church to 
give Thanks to God, and when he dy'd, he was 
repreſented on his Tomb arm'd at all Points, his 
Battle-Axe in his Arms, with his Right Arm acroſs 
over the Left. Notwithſtanding all theſe Rules, by 
Degrees, every one is come to erect what Monu- 
ment he plcaſes, and to place thereon any Figures, 
and in what Poſture he likes beſt. As for Clergy- 
men, it is uſual to repreſent them on their Tombs 
in their Sacerdotal, or Pontifical Habits ; but Re- 
ligious Men ought not to have any Statues. This 
may ſuffice to ſhow what was the Practice when 
Order was obſerv'd, now there is no Rule for any 
thing, yet it will be proper for ſuch as have any 
real Honour appertaining to their Anceſtors, or 
have worthily gain'd it themſelves to be directed in 
theſe Affairs by the Heralds, who are the true 
Judges of what is proper; and their Monuments 
will be the more honourable by being more regular. 
TOPAZ, is a precious Stone of a Golden Co- 
lour, and tiieretore us'd by thoſe who Blazon the 
Arms of great Men by Precious Stones inſtead of 
Metals and Colours, for Or, or Gold. The . 
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Naturaliſts tell us many Stories of this Stone, as 
they do of all the reſt, but being mere empty No- 
tions, they are not worth taking Notice of. See 


r. 

TOCLURNE' is us d by French Heralds for what 
we call Regardant, that is, looking back, or behind, 
for regardant in French tignitics only looking, and 
not behind. See Regardant. 

TOURNING is the Term for the Roe going | 
to Couple, or Ingender. | 

TOURTEAUX, according to the French, and 'l 
Tourteauxes, as we make the Plural Number in Eng- 
li, are ſmall Rounds us d in Heraldry, which ſome 
will have to be Cakes, others Bowls, which cannot 
be becauſe they are flat, and others Wounds, which 
laſt may be proper enough as they are us'd in Eng- 
land, where they are always Red; but the French 
give the ſame Name to ſuch as are of any other 
Colour, expreſſing the ſame, which is allow'd to 
be the better Method, foraſmuch as giving every 
Round a particular Name on Account of its Co- 
lour, is as Colombiere ſays, rather making the Science 
unintell;gible than explaining it ; and therefore he 
cannot approve of thoſe extravagant Engliſh Terms. 
We ſhall ſee them all in their proper Places, and 
therefore they are here omitted. The Tourteaux in 
Latin are call'd Tortellæ. 

TOWERS are Parts of Cities and Caſtles as be- 
ing plac'd on their Walls, for the better Defence 
thereof, and therefore repreſent the Conſtancy, 
Magnanimity, and Generoſity of Men, who freely 
expoſe their Bodies for the Defence of their Country. 
For this Reaſon Kings and Heralds of Arms were 
wont formerly to give Towers for Arms, to ſuch 
as had diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by being the firſt 
that mounted the Enemy's Walls, or perform'd any 
ſuch brave Exploits as contributed much towards 
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the taking of their ſtrong Holds. This was the 
Method of thote Days, but now little regarded. 
An Inſtance of this bearing we have in the Family 
of Chiverton, who bears, Argent a Tower tripple 


tower d Sable on a Mount Proper. Many more In- 


ſtances might be brought, but this may ſuffice. 
Plate VII. Fig. 4. 

TOWNS do not frequently appear to be us'd 
in Armoury, yet we have an inſtance thereof in the 
Kingdom ot Valencia in Spain, the Arms whereof 
are, Gules a Tewn walld in, and flank'd with 
Towers, with a Gate Argent, maſon'd Sable. 

TRANCHE,”, in the French way of Blazon is 
us'd abſolutely, without any Addition to denote 
that honourable Partition which we call Party per 
Bend Dexter; which Spelman in his Aſpilogia calls 
the Diagonal Section. See Party and Bend. 

TRANGLE is the Diminutive of a Feſſe, by us 
commonly call'd a Bar. 

TREADING is the Footing, Treading, or Track 
of a Boar. 

TREES are often found in Coat-Armour, of 
which in general no more needs be ſaid here than 
what little is obſery'd under Vegetables, thoſe 
particular Trees that occur being mention'd in 
their proper Places. | 

TREFLEE,, a Croſs Treflee, is that whoſe Arms 
End in three Semicircles each repreſenting the Tre- 
foil or thrce-leav'd Graſs, from which it has the 
Name, and is by ſome call'd the Croſs of St. Laza- 
rus. Plate VII Fig. . 

TREFOILõ, or three-leay'd Graſs, are next to 
the *leurs-de-lis, or Lillies, the moſt common bear- 
ing we ſhall meet of Vegetables; the French call 


them Trefles; but how they came to be ſo much 


us'd in Armoury does not appear to me, being 2 
Thing in itſelf ſo inſignificant, and remote on 
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Arms. However, as has been ſaid, very many Fami- 
lies have taken up with this Graſs, varying in Num- 
ber and Poſition; to inſtance in one, Sir Joſeph 
Williamſon oft Milbeck-Hull in Cumberland, one of the 
Principal Secretaries of State to King Charles the 
Second, bore, Or, a Cheveron engrail'd, between 
three Trefoils ilipp'd, Sable. Plate VII. Fig. 6. 

A TRESSURE, is the Diminutive of an Ole, 
commonly ſuppos'd to be only half the Breadth thereof, 
and is generally born Flory, and Counterflory, as it 
is alſo very often double, and ſometiemes treble. 
The Frexch give it the ſame Name perhaps from 
Treſle de Cheveux, a Treſs of Hair. In Latin ſome 
call it Limbus, as well as the Orle, and add Duplex, 
or Triplex, if double, or treble. Double Treſſure. 
Plate VII. Fig. 7. 

TRIPPING is the Term us'd to | ſignify the 
quick Motion of all forts of Deer; and ſome other 
Creatures, repreſented with one Foot up, as it were 
on a Trot. 

TRIUMPH vas the higheſt Honour the Romans 
granted their Generals, to encourage them to ſerve 
their Country with the utmoſt Bravery. They 
were mounted on a Chariot glittering with Gold, 
and adorn d with precious Stones, themſelves arm- 
ed Cap-a-pee, holding the General's Staff in their 
Hand, reſting on the Thigh, and the Triumphal 
Crown, or Garland on their Head; the Chariot 
drawn by the fineſt Horſes that could be had, and 
ſometimes by Lyons, like that of Mark Antony, or 
by Elephants, as that of Pompey, when he triumph'd 
over Africk. Kings, Princes, Generals of Armies, 
and many other Captive Commanders, cha ind two 
and two, their Hands bound behind their Backs, 
and hanging down their Heads, following the Tri- 
umphal Chariot. Attended by the Reman Cohorts, 
aud Legions, richly adorn'd, abundance of Trophies 
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lying at their Feet, as Crowns of Gold, coſtly Veſ- 
ſcls full of Gold and Silver Medals, Arms and Co- 
lours of the Vanquiſh'd or Conquer'd Nations. Ho- 
nour'd by all the Spectators, who with loud Accla- 
mations reſounded their Names. Follow'd by a 

at Number of the choſen Warriors, who having 
ſignaliz d themſelves in contributing towards the 
Victory and Conqueſt, at the Expence of their Blood, 
and with the Hazard of their Lives, were crown'd 
with Laurel, and carry'd Palm Branches in their 
Hands. In ſhort, plagd above the other Senators, 
their Fellow Citizens, like the Sun among the Stars, 
this was certainly the higheſt Pitch of Honour that 
Men could be rais'd to in this; World, and it would 
be happy if there were proper Rewards at this 
Time only for ſuch as had deſery'd them; bur in- 
ſtead thereof thoſe who have merited moſt, are of- 
ten leaſt regarded, and ſuch as have deſerv'd Puniſh- 
ment too often promoted. 

TRIUMPHAL CROWN, or Garland, was 
made of Laurel, granted to Generals who had yan- 
quiſh'd their Enemies, and had the Honour of a 
Triumph granted them by the Senate of Rome, ſaid 
to have been taken from Apollo's Crowning his 
Head with Laurel after killing of the Delphick Ser- 
pent. It was as much eſteem'd by the Roman as it 
it had been of Gold. Plate VII. Fig. 8. 

TRON{FONNEE' ET DEMEMBREE,, denotes 
a Crols or other Thing cut in Pieces and diſmem- 
ber'd, yet ſo as all the Pieces keep up the Form of 
a Croſs, though ſet at a ſmall A from one a- 
nother. Plate VII. Fig. 9. 

TRUMPETS are us'd in Armoury, and may as 
well denote a Man of Fame, who has perform'd 
great Actions whilſt the Trumpet Sounded, as the 
Perſon that adyanc'a himſelf from Sounding a Trum- 
pet to a more honourable Degree, IT 
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TURKISH-CRWON, if we may ſo call it, for in 
Reality the Grand Seignior has no Crown, but in- 
ſtead of it he wears a great Turbant of fine Muz- 
lin held out by a Wire that keeps it from falling 
together, and adorn'd on the Sides by two rich 
Jewels of Diamants and Carbuncles, with fine He- 
rons Feathers ſtanding up above, and coſtly Pearls 
hanging below, and ſometimes Creſcents, or Half 
Moons, two Chains of Gold and precious Stones 
hanging at the two aforeſaid Jewels, and croſſing 
the Turbant before. The Baſſas and other Great 
Men have Turbants of another Sort. Plate VII. 
Fig. 10. | 

TURNAMENTS. See Juſts. 

TUSCANY-CROVWN, us'd by thoſe Great Dukes, 
conſiſts of long Points riling from the Circle, a little 
bow d, the one half of them bearing Flower-dc-luces 
at their Extremities, and in the Midſt two Flower- 
de- luces full blown. Plate VII. Fig. 11. 

TYGER, this Beaſt is ſaid to be the Emblem of 
Swiftneſs, Cruelty, Revenge, and Falſhood, for 
which Reaſon the Poets, when they would deſcribe. 
an inhuman mercileſs Perſon, ſay he has ſuck'd the 
Hircanian Tigers. The ancient Heathens dedica- 
ted it to Apollo, becauſc of its Swiftneſs, and to 
Bacchus on Account of extravagant raving Wine oc- 
caſions when ſome Men have drank too much of it; 
tho others ſay it is becauſe Wine mollifies ſome ſa- 
rage Tempers, as Homer's Polyphemus, tho” bloody 
and inhuman was ſoftned by the Maronean Wine U- 
liſtes gave him to Drink, ſo that he entertain'd 
him favourably. Vert, a Tiger Paſſant Or, tusked, 
main'd and flasked Argent, is born by Love of Kirk- 
ſted in the County of Norfolk. It is reported, that 
thoſe who rob the Tiger of her young, lay Picces 
of Looking Glaſs on the Way ſhe is to purſue them, 
where ſecing herſelf, ſhe ſtops, and gives them 
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Time to Eſcape. Agreeable to this in a Glaſs Win- 
dow of the Chancel of the Church of Thame in Ox- 
fordſbire, is ſtill to be ſeen, Argent, a Tiger paſlant, 
regardant, gazing in a Mirror or Lookinglaſs all 
proper, impal'd on the Siniſter Side with the Coat: 
Armour properly pertaining to the Family of de 
Bardis : and near to the Eſcutcheon is plac'd this 
Inſcription: Hadrianus de Bardis Prebendarins iſtius 
Ecclefis. The Heads of Tigers are alſo born in 
Arms either Couped or Erax d. 


U. 


AIR, of which none gives a better Account 
than Colombiere, which ſhall therefore be here 
inſerted. Vair, ſays he, is the ſecond Sort of Furr, 
or Doubling, formerly us'd for lining the Garments 
of Great Men and Knights of Renown, it conliſt- 
ed of Pieces put together, made in the Shape of 
little Glaſs Pots, which the Furriers fitted to white 
Furs, and becauſe they were moſt frequently of an 
Azure Colour, thoſe who firſt ſettled the Rules of 
this Science, decreed, in relation to Yair, that this 
Fur in its natural Blazon ſhould be always Argent 
and Azure; ſo that it it be abſolutely ſaid, ſuch a 
Family bears Yair, it is ſuppos d to be Argent and 
Azure. But if there be any other Metal or Colour, 
the ſame muſt then be expreſs'd, ſaying, ſuch a Fami- 
ly bears, YVaire, Or and Gules, or otherwiſe ; and thus 
it is call'd Pair compos d. As for the Etimology of 
this Word Vaire, I ſuppoſe to be deriv'd from V- 
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rib, varied, a variis coloribus, from the various Co- 
jours; for ſeveral Colours were us'd in that Fur 
which was of ſeveral Pieces ſew'd together, accord- 
ing to the Honour and Fancy of thoſe that would 
bear it. There are ſeveral Sorts of Fair, as may 
be ſeen in the Draughts, and it is to be obſcrv'q, 
that there muſt be but four Rows or Ranks of Lair 
in the Scutcneon, for if there be more or leſs they 
muſt be ſpecify'd The feweſt being of three Rows is 
call'd Beffroy de Fair; and the moſt, being of five or (ix 
Ranks, is call'd Menu, or ſmall Yair. The Brfroy 
being alſo known by the firſt Figure which is on the 
Dexter Side of the Eſcutcheon, being always of 
Metal, and made in the Shape of a Belt, whereas 
that of mere Vair is in the Shape of a Glaſs, which 
is a neceſſary Remark to diſtinguiſh, and know 
the one from the other, as may be ſeen in the 
Draughts ; ſo that there is no need of telling the 
Number of Figures of Yair that are upon every Rank, 
ſince it is a Fur, or Doubling, where the ſaid Pieces 
being ſew'd on, they take the Nature of Figures 
that are ſemee, which have no certain Number over 
all, when they hide themſelves in the Flanks of the 
Scutcheon, and part of them only ſhows the one 
half, On Chiefs, Croſſes, Pals, Feſles, Bends, Che- 
verons, Saltires, &c. when they happen to be air, 
it is requiſite to ſpecify the Number of Ranks. e- 
ſides the Vair, {mall Yair, and Beffroy, there is 
Vaire, Contrevaire, and Vaird en pal. Contrevaire is 
when the Metals and Colours are ſo rang d, that 
the Figure, which is Azure touches either with its 
Edge or Foot another Azure Figure, being plac'd 
and joyn'd together, Breech to Breech, one upon 
another, the Point of the one tending towards rhe 
Chief of the Scutcheon, and that of the other to- 
vards the Baſe, as may be ſcen in the Draught. 
And as tor Vairé en pal, is when the Figures ſtand 
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exactly one upon another, flat upon Point, as in the 
Draught. As tor the Original of Farr in Arms, we 
read that a Lord of the ancient and illuſtrious Houſe 
ot Coucy in Picardy, was the firſt that bore Vair, be- 
cauſe his Men being put into Diſorder by the lofi 
dels, on whom he was waging War, and his Banners 
being beaten down, he bethought himſelf to cut his 
Scarlet Cloak which was lin'd with Pair, and ha- 
ving hoiſted the Pieces upon the Point of his Spear, 1 
like a Banner, he by that means rally'd and encou- 
rag d them ſo much, that he came oft Victorious, 
after which the Herald of Hungary blazoned that 
Nobleman's Arms, Faſce Vair & Gules of fix Pieces, 
becauſe of the Colours and Linings of his Cloak; 
which Arms he left to his Poſterity, quitting thoſe 
hc had born before. "Thus Colombiere, who adde, 
another Story touching the ſame Family of, Coucy, 
which is here omitted, not only becauſe it would 
be too tedious, but for that he ſays, it is taken 
from a fabulous Author. Mackenzy ſays, this is call 
Faire, from the Fur of a Beaſt call'd Varus, whoſe ? 
Back is a Blue-Gray, its Belly being White, and there- 
fore Heralds have expreſs'd it Blue and White in 
Colours. And Guillim ſays, when the Head and Feet 
of that Beaſt are taken from the Skin it reſembles 
much the Figure of Vaire us'd by the Heralds; and 
the Reaſon why they are not us'd Blue-Gray in | 
Heraldry is, becauſe that Art admits of no mix | 
Colours, unleſs in whole Beaſts proper; bur accepts | 
Blue as neareſt to Blue-Gray, and the reaſon it 1s 
us'd neither all Blue, nor all White, is becauſe the 
Skin is parted into thoſe different Colours. Ct 
this Vair is ſometimes form'd a Croſs, which Bar 
blazons, Croix de quatre pieces de Vaire appointe, 
that is, a Croſs of four Pieces of Vaire, pointing to 
| | one another. Giblen latinizes it thus, Cricen e 
guatuor Pesaſis (quorum apices ſunt alia werſus a5. 
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pofite) conſiſtentem; or thus, Quatuor petaſos (wertici- 
bus altero alterum reſpicientibus) in Crucis modum colbb- 
catos. Leigh has much more concerning Vaire, w hich 
other Heralds do not admit of, and therefore it is 
here omitted. Plate VII. Fig. 12. 

VAIRE. Se Vair. 

. HM CUPPY, or Vairy Tafſy. See Contre po- 
tencee. 

VAIRE EN PAL. Se Vair, 

VALLAR CROWN, or Garland, call'd alſo Ca- 
ſtrenſis, was of Gold, and conliſted of Paliſades, or 
the likeneſs of them ſtanding up all about the Gold 
Circle, given by the General of the Army to him 
that firſt broke into a fortity'd Camp of an Enemy, 
or forc'd any Place paliſaded after the Manner that 
the outwards of ſtrang Places generally arc, and 
therefore the Paliſades were repreſented upen the 
Coronet, to denote the Exploit perform'd by the 
Bearer. Plate VII. Fig. 13. 

VAMPLET was a Piece of Steel, ſhap'd ſome- 
times like a Funnel, us'd on the tilting Spears jul 
before the Hand, to ſecure and defend it; and could 
be taken off and on at Pleaſure. 

VEGETABLES are of frequent uſe in Arms, 
and great Variety there is of them in Trees, Plants, 
Herbs Flowers, Cc. many of which will be found 
here under their Proper Heads, with the Significa- 
tions aſcribd to them, which are very requiſite, 
elle ſhould we be at a Loſs to find how ſuch Things 
firſt came to have a Place among the Enſigns of 
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ſo little ally'd. 

VENERY, Beaſts of Venery as Woodmen have 
term'd them, are of five Kinds. the Hart, the Hind, 
the Hare, the Poar, the Wolf, being properly Beaſts 
of the Foreſt, where they keep for Shelter, avoiding ; 


open Country. E: 2 
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Martial Honour, to which they are of themſelres 


as much as may be coming out into the Plains, 72 
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VENICE CROWN, the Doge or Duke of 7.- 
nice wears a great Pointed Cap of Cloth of Goid 
cncompaſs'd with a Gold Circle, cover'd with pre- 
cious Stones, two long Ears or Lappets of the ſame 
Cloth of Gold hanging down on the Sides of it, 
pointed at the Ends; tho' they have taken the cloſe 

Crown like Monarchs. Plate VIL Fig. 14. 
VENUS, that leud Goddeſs of the Gentiles, who 
has given Name to one of the Planets, does in bla. 
zoning the Arms of Monarchs, among ſuch as think 
fit to make uſe of ſuch Terms, ſtand for the Colour 
Vert, or Green; doubtleſs appropriated to her on 
account of the Fable of her coming out of the Sca. 
See Vert. 
VERGETTE in French is what we call a Pall, 
or a {mall Pale. Plate VII Fig. 15. 
VERGETTE' in French is what we call Pa), 
being ſeveral ſmall Pales or Pallets, dividing the | 
Shicld into ſo many Parts. 
VERT) is the common French Word for Green, 
and in that Senſe usd by Heralds. In Latin it is 
call'd Viridis color, and in Spaniſh, Verde. In engra- | 
ving this Colour is expreſsd by diagonal Lines | 
drawn from the Dexter Chief Corner to the Siniſter | 
Baſe, and it is mark'd with the Letter /. Of this | 
Colour Guillim {peaks thus: Green, conſiſteth ok 
more Black and of leſs Red, as appeareth by the 
Definition. Viridis eſt color nigredine copieficre, | 
rubedine minore, contemperatus, Tho' Vert be the 
Freuch Word for Green, the French Heralds inſtead 
of it uſe Sinople, from a Town in the Levant, where 
the beſt Materials for dying Green are found. Le: 
us now fce What Colombiere ſays of this Colour, and 
its Signification, thus: Syrople is ſo call'd from the 
[ atia Word Snopis, Which is a Sort of Clay, or Ni- 
neral, found in the Levant, very proper for dying 
Green. Among Chriitian Virtues it denotes Cha- 
rity, 
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rity and Hope, and among the Worldly, Honour, 
Courteſy, Civility, Love, Joy, and Plenty; of the 
Planets, Mercury; of the Elements, the Earth ; of 
Mens Conſtitutions, the Phtegmatick ; of precious 
Stones, the Emeraud ; of the Days of the 1 
Wedneſday; of the Months of the Lear, April an 
May; of Metals, Quickſilver; of Trees, the Lau- 
rel; of Flowers, the Everlaſting; of Birds, the Pa- 
rot; and of the Ages of Man, Youth. Thoſe who 
bear this Colour in their Arms, are oblig'd to ſup- 
port Peaſants and Labourers, and particularly the 
Poor that are oppreſs'd. With Gold, according to 
Sylvanus Morgan, it denotes Pleaſure and Joy; with 
Silver, innocent Love, and a ſure Tenant. Plate 
VII. Fig. 16. 

VES IU, is when an Ordinary has ſome diviſi- 
on in it ouly by Lines, and ſignifies cloath'd, as it 
ſome Garment were laid upon it. Thus when it is 
laid on the Middle, it is abſolutely call'd Vu, with- 
out any Addition; but if it happens to be on either 
Side, the ſame is expreſs'd, as Veſtu a dextre, cloath'd 
on the right Side, or Veſtu a ſeneſtre, cloath'd on the 
Left. This ſame is alſo call'd Reveſtu, both Words 
ſignifying the ſame Thing. Plate VII. Fig. 17, 18. 

VIEW is the Footing, Treading, or Track of a 
Buck, and all Fallow Deer, the Word Track is alſo 
usd in this Senſe. 

VILAINIE, this Term Colembiere, gives from a 
Manuſcript of Feron, Blazoning, Lion ſans vilainie, 
without explaining it, but the Cut repreſents only 
the upper Half of a R=z:mpant Lyon, ſo that the 
hinder Part is to be unde: tood by the Word 7/ai- 
nie, as belug the baſer Parr. 

VIOLINS, as well as other Muſic u Inſtruments 
are found us'd in Coat-Armour, as appears in the 
Family of the Sweetiags of Pickmaller, or Brickmaler, 
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in the County of Somerſet, who bears Gules, three 
Treble Violins Argent, ſtringed Sable. 


VIROLLE“, is the French Term expreſſing the 
Mouth of an Hunting Horn, or ſuch other like In- 
ſtrument to be apply'd to Man's Mouth, to be fer 
with ſome Metal or Colour different from the Horn 
itſelf. The Dictionary to the Diſplay, ſays only thus; 
Virolle Armillatus, which laſt Word ſignifies that 
which has a Bracelet, and cannot be applicable to 
the Horn, or any other ſuch Inſtrument. The Ex- 
poſition here given is from Colombiere. Platc VII. 
Fig. 19. | 
VISCOUNTS, in Latin, Vicecomites, are well 
known to have been no other than Deputics or 
Lieutenants to Earls or Counts, as Proconſuls were the 
Degree under Conſuls. There were no ſuch in Eng- 
land before the Reign of Henry the Sixth, who in his 
18th Year created John de Belmont, a Viſcount, and 
it is ſince become a Name of Dignity between an 
Earl and a Baron, as the Marquis is between the 
Duke and the Earl, whereas formerly it was only a 
Name of Office, for the Sheriffs were call'd Viceco- 
mites, as being Vicegerents to the Earls on whom 
the ſeveral Counties depended. The Ceremony of 
his Creation is ſo much the ſame with that of a 
Baron, which may be ſeen under that Title, that it 
is needleſs to repeat it. He has alſo a Surcoat, 
Hood, Mantle, Verge, Cap and Coronet; the doub- 
ling of the Cap all White, without Spots, as are 
the Guards of his Mantle, being two and an half, 
to diſtinguiſh him from a Bar-n who has but two, 
and they are call'd Miniver, being made of the 
Bellies of Squirreis. The Rim of his Coronet ot 
Gold is ſet round with Pearls, not confin'd to any 
Number, which is another Diſtinction from a Baron, 
who can have but fix; but they muſt not be rais d 
aboye the ſaid Rim. The Title given him is Right 
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Honourable, and truly Noble, or Potent Lord. He 
has the Privilege of having a Cover of Eflay held 
under his Cup when he drinks, and a Travers in his 
own Houſe ; and a Viſcounteſs may have her Gown 
born up in the Preſence of a Counteſs, by a Woman, 
and out of it by a Man. The Eldeſt Son of a Viſ- 
count has no Title of Peerage, nor are his Daugh- 


ters Ladies; Eut his Eldeſt Son and Daughter take 


Place of all Gentry, and before thoſe of a Baron. 
In France, according to Colombiere, Viſcounts have 


only. a Circle of Gold, or a Coronet enamell'd, with 
four large Pearls on it. 


VISCOUNTS CORONET has neither Flow- 
ers, nor Points rais d above the Circle, like the 
other ſuperior Degrees, but only Pearls plac'd on 
the Circle itſelf, without any limited Number, 
which is his Prerogative aboye the Baron, who is 
limited. Plate VII. Fig. 20. 

VIZ OR. See Gardeviſure. 

f UNCASING is the cutting up, or fleaing of a 
ox. 

UNDY. See Wavy. 

UNKENNELLING is the Term us'd for rouſing, 
or driving a Fox from its reſting Place. 

The UNICORN is by ſome ſuppos'd to be a 
very rare and beautiful Beaſt, like an Horſe, or ac- 
cording to others, like a Goat, having one long 
Horn, twiſted. From its being mention'd in Scrip- 
ture many will urge that there muſt be ſuch a Crea- 
ture, and tell us it has long Hair under the Chin, 
like a Goat, and cloven Fect; that its Horn is an 
Antidote againſt Poiſon, and therefore it dips the 
ſame in the Water before it drinks, and other Beaſts 
for the ſame Reaſon wait to ſee it drink firſt; and 
that it is wonderful for ot chaſt Perſons, and 
therefore in order to take it, a Virgin is plac'd in 
its Way, whom when the Unicorn ſpies he lies 
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down by her, and lays his Head on her Lap, and ſo lo 
falls aſleep ; When the Virgin making a Signal the 
Hunters come in and take the Beaſt, which could 
never be caught any other Way, becauſe it would 
rather caſt itſelf headlong from a Rock, and die. 
With ſuch Fancies ſome People pleaſe themſelves, 
but it is certain we neyer hcard of any Man thar 
could ſay he had ſeen this ſtrange Creature, and 
therefore have good Reaſon to look upon all that 
has been ſaid above, as mere Fiction. But the 
Horn ſo call'd has been ſeen by Thouſands, which 
is not to be doubted, whence it is ſuppos d to be a 
neceſſary Conſequence that there is ſuch a Beaſt, 
In Anſwer to that, latter Ages have ſhown us, that 
in the Northern Seas there are Fiſhes which have 
exactly that Sort of Horn, and from them it is 
moſt likely that all the Horns going under that 
Name did come. In Heraldry this Creature is re- 
preſented, as has been ſaid above, like an Horſe, and 


ſuch Qualities aſũgu'd to it as before mention d, 


for which reaſon they are ſuppos'd to repreſent thoſe 
deſperate Warriors, who will rather chooſe to die 
than to fall into the Hands of their Encmies, which 
are indeed Imaginations; for the greateſt Coward, 
as the World goes, may as well bear an Unicorn, 
as the greateſt Hero. Argent, an Unicorn ſciant 
Sable, arm'd and unguled, Or, born by the Name 
of Harding. 

VOIDED, is when the Ordinary has nothing 
bur an Edge to ſhow its Form, all the inward part 
being ſuppos'd to be cut out or evacuated, fo that 
the Field appears through it, and therefore it 
is necdleſs to expreſs the Colour or Metal of that 
voided Part, becauſe it mult of courſe be that of 
the Field. 'Cambden calls this in Latin, Evacuatus; 
others nam'd it introrſim ſectus. This differs from 
the Croſs fimbriated, in that this latter does not 
ſhow 
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ſhow the Field through it as the other docs. The 
ſame is us'd in other Ordinaries. Plate VII. Fig. 21. 

VOL among the French Heralds ſignifies both 
the Wings of a Fowl born in Armoury, as being 
the whole that makes the Flight; and accordingly 
un demi vol, is one Wing. Plate VII. Fig. 22. 

UPRIGHT is us'd for Shelfiſhes ſuch as Cre- 
vices, and the like, when they ſtand ſo in the Coar, 
for Guilim tells us, that as they want Fins, they 
cannot be properly call'd Hauriant, that being a 
Term belonging only to ſcaly Fiſhes. Plate VII. 
Fig. 23. 

URDEE, a Croſs urdee, which I take to be the 
ſame that Colombiere in French calls clechee. Morgan, 
Upton, and others, take no Notice of it. Guillim on- 
ly names it, as does Leigh, but whence that Name is 
deriv d, neither of them informs us. Gibbon, from its 
terminating in the manner of a Lozenge, calls it in 
Latin, Crucem ad ipſos extremos in ſemirombulum pro- 


deuntem. Plate VII. Fig. 24. 
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ARLIKE INSTRUMENTS OF MUSICK. 


See Martial Inſtruments. 

WATER-BOUGET, this is a Bearing, ſays the 
Dictionary to Griliim's Diſplay, very rarely to be 
found in any foreign Author, tho' frequent and very 
ancient in Erglaud. It may be render'd in Latin, 
ſays Gibbon, Uter aquarius militaris; for ſuch indeed 
it is, being anciently us'd by Soldiers, to fetch Wa- 
ter to the Camp. And thus accordingly he Blazons 
the Coat of R., a Baron of great Account under 


King 
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King Henry the Second, that marry d the Daugh- 
ter ot the King of Scots, viz. Geſtabat tres utres a- 
quarios militares ex argento, in ſcuto Miniate, that is, 
he bore Gules, three Waterbudgets Argent. Thus 
there; but in the Diſplay, p. 253, we find it obſer d, 
that the ancient differ d very much from the modern 
Waterbudgets usd in Armoury, as may be ſeen in 
Plate VII. Fig. 25. 

WAVY, or Und), this latter from the French, on- 
de, that is, repreſenting the Waves rouling, which 
ſome in Latin have call'd Undulatus, and others, Un- 
doſus and Undatus, all of them proper enough. Plate 
VIL Fig. 26. 

WHIRLPOOL. See Gurges. 

A WILD BOAR is the Emblem of warlike Fu- 
ry, and mercileſs Brutality, as making much Havock 
vhereſoever it comes, of which no more nced be 
ſaid, as being a Beaſt ſo well known, tho' not found 
in England. Boars are usd in Heraldry of ſeveral 
Poſtures and their Heads ſingly, Cc, Gules, a Boar 
Argent, arm'd, griſled, collar d and chain'd Or, tyd 
to an Holly-Buſh, on a Mount in Baſe, both Pro- 
per; born by the Name of Oven. 

WING (Knights of the Order of the) in Portu- 
gal. Alonſo the Firſt, King of Portugal, being be- 
ſieg d by the Moors in Santaren, about the Year 1180, 
ſally'd out ſo ſucceſsfully upon them, that he routed 
their whole Army, in Memory whereof he inſtituted 
this Order of the Ming, for that he ſaid, he ſaw a 
Winged Arm in the Battel near him, fighting a- 
gainſt the Moors, and ſuppoſing it to be St. Michael, 
or his Guardian Angel, he dedicated the Order to 
them. The Knights to wear a white Wing em- 
broider'd with Gold. This Order was nor laſting, 
and therefore requires no more to be ſaid of it. 
The curious may find it in Faria's Hiſtory of Portu- 
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WINGS are born in Coat-Armour, ſometimes 
ſingle, and ſometimes double, that is, either one or 
more ſingle Wings, or elſe double, and then they 
are call'd coujoin d, being united together in their 
natural Manner, tho' without the Body of the Fowl 
they belong to. When the Pqints of them are down, 
they are call d inverted; when the Points are up 
they are call'd elevated. | : 

WIVERN, is a kind of flying Serpent, the up- 
per Part reſembling a Dragon, and the lower an Ad- 
der, or Snake; ſome derive it from Vipera, and fo 
make it a winged Viper, others make it a wing'd 
Ferret, call'd Viverra in Latin; tho' if I might give 
my Opinion, it owes its being to the Heralds, and 
can boaſt no other Creation. So ſays the Dif#io- 
nary to Guilim's Diſplay, and the Concluſion is 
doubtleſs juſt, it being reaſonable to believe, that 
there is no other Original of ſuch a Creature but 
meer Imagination, and that among the Engliſh; for 
I do not find jt amcng the French. However in the 
Diſplay we have an Inſtance of this Bearing, being 
Argent, a Wivern, his Wings diſplayd, and Tail 
nowed Gules, by the Name of Drakes. Plate VII. 
Fig. 27. 

A WOLF is a cruel, bioody, ravenous, and watch- 
ful Creature, able to endure Hunger longer than 
any other Beaſt, but when preſs'd by it, breaks out 
and tears the firſt Flocks it meets with; and is there- 
fore compard to a reſolute Commander, who ha- 
ving been long beſieg d, being at laſt reduc'd to 
Famine, makes a deſperate Sally upon his Enemies, 
drives all before him, and having vanquiſh'd his 
Oppoſers returns into his Garriſon, laden with 
Honour, Plunder, and Proviſions. This Beaſt is 
the very Emblem of a plundering Soldier, for which 
Reaſon the ancient Philoſophers, who beliey'd the 
1 ranſmigration of Souls ſaid, that thoſe of Men 
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given to rob and plunder, at their Death went into 
Wolves. In Holy Writ the Dovil is compar'd to a 
ravenous Wolf. Harlots and Bawds were alſo for- 
merly call'd by the Name of She Wolves, and there- 


fore in Latin the Stews were call'd Lupanaria, repre- 


ſenting the inſatiable rapaciouſneſs of lewd Women, 
who ruin the Health, the Reputation, and the E- 
ſtates of ſuch as follow them. Tyrants are alſo 
compar'd to Wolyes, becauſe they devour their Sub- 
zeas inſtead of cheriſhing them. Colombiere is of 
Opinion, that Wolves were firſt brought into Ar- 
moury to repreſent cruel and mercileſs Enemies, 
who being ſubdu'd are figur'd by whole Wolves, or 
Parts of them, to remain as a Memorial and Tro- 
phy for the Victors. Guillim, on the contrary, ſays 
thus: Upton leaveth to the Conſideration of Heralds, 
whether the Bearing of the Wolf in Arms be not 
fit for ſuch Perſons as in Parliaments, and Places of 
great Aſſembly, are Contentious, and (quaſi Johan- 
nes in oppoſito) to put on a reſolute Determination 
to be contrary toall others. For it is the Nature of 
Wolves, when they aſſemble together, to fall a how- 
ling. Some write, that thoſe who ſuddenly look 
on a Wolt do loſe their Voice. It were fit ſuch 
Wolfiſh and Snarling Perſons, would look on them- 
ſelves in a Glaſs, and ſo become more ſilent. Thus 
the Author. Whatſoever the Original Intentions 
might be at the firſt Inſtitution of bearing Arms, 
thoſe Notions are all vaniſh'd at this Time, when 
every one may bear what he pleaſes, and there are 
very many Families that have Wolves, or Parts of 
them in their Arms; and among them is that of 
Mood, being, Argent, a Wolf paſſant Azure, with a 
Chief Gules. And the Name Miller has for its Arms, 

Ermine, three Wolves Heads erazed Azure. 
WOUND, I find in Boſſewel, and in no other, 
to expreſs the Rounde! that is Parpure, or of the 
Pur- 
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Purple Colour; yet methinks the Tourteaux being red 
ſhould much better repreſent the Blood of a real 


Wound. Ir is true the Gore corrupted or dry'd © 


turns, but then it is rather Black than Purple, and 
Red is always the natural Colour of Blood, and 
much better repreſents it to the Eye. The others 
are arbitrary Notions, and whether there be any, as 
hecalls them, us'd in Heraldry, I willinot pretend to 
decide. It were much better to name the Colour 
of every different Roundel, as the French do. 
WREATH is the Tail of a Boar. 


- 


X7 EOMAN, fo call'd from the Saxen Word Ge- 

men, Which ſignifies Common, is one thut 
has ſome Land of his own to live on. A Carn of 
Land, or a Plough Land, was in ancient Time of 
tne yearly Valve of five Nobles, and that was the 
Living of a Stokeman, or Yeoman. In the Law 
they are call'd Legales homines, Legal Men, that is, 
fit to be call'd upon Juries, as they are commonly 
in the Country, there being enough of them always, 
and they thought fitter to paſs upon Tryals than 
Men of inferior Rank, who are generally more rude 
and ignorant. By the Statute 2. Hen. IV. cap. 27. 
among other Things it is enacted, that no Yeoman 


ſhould 
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ſhould take, or wear any Livery of any Lord, upon 
Pain of Impriſonment, and to make Fine at the 
King's Will and Pleaſure, Theſe 'Yeomen were fa- 
mous in our Forefathers Days for Archery, and 
Manhood; our Infantry was chiefly compos'd of 
them, as the Militia ſhould be at preſent ; but they 
ſend out others, and being under no Diſcipline no Ac- 
count is to be made of it. A Yeoman is not to be 
preſs'd to ſerve as a Soldier in War, unleſs bound 
bh his Tenure, and now that is alſo aboliſh'd. 
There are Employments which have this Name of 
Yeoman annex'd to them, as the Yeomen of the 
King's Guard; the Yeoman of the Stirrup ; the 
Yeoman of the Pantry ; the Yeoman of the Scullery, 
and others that have been ſo call'd from ancient 
Times, and {till continue under the ſame Denomi- 
nation. There are likewiſe Yeomen in the Sheriffs 
Courts of the City of London, and many more chan 
pre requiſite to be here taken Notice of, 
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